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CIIAPTEH  I 

OUTLINt:  AND  STATISTICAL  SUMMAHV 

The  aim  of  this  monofj^raph  is  Iho  study  ofa  j^roup  olllonore 
de  Balzac's  figures  of  speech,  in  order  to  (ix  as  definitely  as 
possible  their  relation  lo  the  man.  to  show  how  they  derive 
from  him  and  Iioav  they  throw  light  on  his  complex  nature,  and 
to  estimate  their  literary  value.  An  investigation  of  the  pos- 
sible sources  of  Balzac's  figures  is  not  included  ;  such  an 
investigation,  while  it  would  have  been  desirable,  is  not 
indispensible  to  the  purpose  in  vie^^',  for  which  interest  is 
centered,  not  on  the  artistic  manipulation  of  the  individual 
figurative  conceptions,  but  on  the  general  lines  of  the  authors 
choice  of  the  comparisons  and  on  the  purposes  for  which  he 
most  frequently  uses  them. 

The  figures  of  speech  form  an  interesting  element  of  any 
stvle  in  which  they  are  employed.  Thus  there  have  been 
numerous  studies  of  their  use  by  ancient  and  modern  authors, 
but  the  treatises  are  frequently  little  more  than  catalogues  of 
the  figures,  arranged  according  to  the  fields  from  w  hich  the 
comparisons  are  drawn.  Such  presentations  aid  us  to  judge 
the  range  of  the  author's  knowledge  and  interest,  the  exact- 
ness of  his  observation,  the  power  of  his  imagination,  and  his 
esthetic  sense.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  figures  of  speech, 
presenting  infinite  possibilities  of  arbitrary  variation,  can  be 
made  to  throw  numerous  side-lights  on  the  most  intimate 
phases  of  an  author's  personality,  and  from  them  we  should 
be  able  to  derive  some  generalized  principles  of  figurative 
creation. 

If  it  be  true  in  a  certain  sense  that  the  style  is  the   man, 
VIM.  1 
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the  same  should  be  said  even  more  positively  of  the  figures  of 
speech,  an  element  of  style  in  which  the  author  is  compara- 
tively free  from  the  restraint  of  convention  and  into  which  the 
rhythm  of  his  thought  is  translated  freely  and  often  uncon- 
sciously. Bourget,  in  his  essay  on  Stendhal,  says  :  "  La  pre- 
miere question  a  se  poser  sur  un  auteur  est  celle-ci :  quelles 
images  ressuscitent  dans  la  chambre  noire  de  son  cerveau, 
lorsqu'il  ferme  les  yeux?  C'est  Telement  premier  de  son  talent. 
C'est  son  esprit  meme.  Le  reste  n'est  que  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  ' . " 
Bourget  is  not  specifically  referring  to  figures  of  speech,  but 
affirms  that  the  kind  of  images  —  physical,  intellectual,  or 
emotional  —  that  arise  give  an  accurate  index  to  the  character 
of  the  mind  ;  a  statement  which  we  can  accept  if  we  do  not 
attempt  too  rigid  an  application.  But  the  way  in  which  these 
images  are  associated  with  one  another,  the  way  in  which 
they  are  paired  off,  should  be  still  more  instructive.  We 
should  be  able  to  see  what  takes  place  in  the  author's  mind 
when  he  wishes  to  describe  a  shabby  parlor,  a  miser,  a  pure 
woman,  or  love  in  a  young  girl's  breast.  If  there  is  no  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  we  have  a  literal  description  or  account,  but 
if  there  is,  that  association,  reflected  in  the  simile  or  metaphor, 
represents  a  definite  psychological  phenomenon. 

With  this  principle  in  mind  we  wish  to  study  the  similes 
and  metaphors  of  Balzac,  for  whom  some  such  method  is 
natural  and  even  necessary,  for  his  figures  have  no  particular 
interest  in  themselves.  Victor  Hugo  is  an  artist  in  imagery  : 
we  can  take  pleasure  in  reading  selections  from  a  catalogue 
of  his  figures  without  knowing  the  context,  in  the  same  way 
that  we  enjoy  a  snatch  of  song  from  an  opera.  Balzac's  art 
is  not  refined  to  the  point  of  being  impersonal,  of  having  a 
separate,  self-sufFicing  existence  ;  it  is  indissolubly  bound  up 
with  the  man  and  his  subject.  He  was  guided  by  a  happj- 
instinct  when  he  tried  to  fuse  his  work  into  a  single  whole, 
for  there  are  few  other  cases  where  the  author  and  his  work 

1.  EssHis  lie  psi/cholor/ie  conte/nporaini'^  I,  p.  291. 
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form  such  a  composite  unit,  and  probably  none  wlierea  single 
work  loses  more  of  its  distinctive  character  by  being  isolated. 
Similarly  for  the  figures  of  sj)eech,  their  main  interest  comes 
from  their  relation  to  the  author.  In  studying  the  character  »if 
the  figures,  the  manner  and  purpose  of  their  use,  we  gain  an 
insight  into  certain  phases  of  the  intellect  and  personality  of 
the  man,  a  process  which  is  readily  merged  with  the  reverse  ; 
that  of  indicating  how  certain  ideas,  characteristics,  infirmi- 
ties perhaps,  of  the  man  are  reflected  in  his  figures  and  hence 
in  his  style.  This  will  lead  to  some  more  general  discussion 
of  certain  qualities  of  style  in  their  relation  to  the  author  and 
in  their  effect  on  -the  reader. 

When  we  recall  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  author  of  the 
Comedie  humainc,  a  limitation  of  the  field  is  manifestly  im- 
posed, and  I  have  selected  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  province, 
which  include  eleven  novels,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  They 
are  almost  coextensive  with  the  period  of  Bal/.ac's  literary 
activity,  and,  what  is  much  more  important  with  an  author 
who  shows  so  little  chronological  development,  they  present 
striking  examples  of  the  most  important  phases  of  his  genius. 
Hut  for  our  present  purposes  we  must  have  a  more  detailed 
examination  of  the  figures  than  it  is  practicable  to  give  to 
the  whole  of  even  this  section  ;  and  so  attention  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  three  novels.  The  Lys  dans  la  vallee  gives 
us  an  excellent  example  of  the  poetic  and  romantic  phase  of 
Balzac  and  contains  such  a  mass  of  figures  that  it  is  worthy 
of  a  separate  treatment.  Un  nienar/e  de  f/ar(,nn  presents 
one  of  his  famous  monsters  of  iniquity  and  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  author's  materialism,  which  descends  fre- 
quently to  vulgarity  and  triviality.  Both  of  these  are  forceful 
books  and  reveal  Balzac  as  a  conscious  and  careful  workman. 
The  third  novel,  Eugenie  Grandef,  is  a  masterpiece  in  wiiich 
the  two  phases  of  his  work  are  fused,  and  for  us  is  all  the 
more  interesting  because  it  is  here  that  he  has  shown  the  most 
self-restraint,  that  he  has  chastened  his  genius,  and  thus  we 
may   suppose  that   what   we  find  in   it  represents   a    serious 
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purpose  and  is  not  the  result  of  his  having  given  rein  to  the 
fancies  of  the  moment.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these 
three  novels  will  be  tested  by  examples  from  other  novels, 
more  especially  from  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de  province. 

It  has  further  been  necessar}'  to  limit  the  kind  of  figures 
studied.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  term  "figure" 
is  used  in  its  most  current  acceptation,  that  is  as  including 
similes  and  metaphors,  or  in  other  words  any  expressed  or 
implied  comparison  between  objects  or  acts  which  belong  to 
different  categories  or  exist  under  different  circumstances.  If 
an  inanimate  object  or  a  lower  order  of  life  is  compared  to 
man,  we  have  a  special  form  :  personification.  The  other 
rhetorical  figures  such  such  as  apostrophe,  interrogation,  and 
even  metonomy  and  synecdoche,  are  mere  modes  of  expression 
or  linguistic  conveniences.  Hyperbole  and  antithesis  do  express 
a  certain  attitude  of  mind,  and  Ave  find  them  frequently 
employed  by  Balzac,  but  the  principle  back  of  the  creation 
of  the  individual  figures  of  either  type  is  always  the  same, 
and  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  detailed  study  :  the  differ- 
ence between  two  hyperboles  for  instance  is  merely  one  of 
degree. 

But  figurative  expression  has  become  such  a  vital  part  of 
the  language  that  there  are  many  comparisons,  usually  in 
the  form  of  metaphors,  which  have  ceased  to  be  felt  as  such 
and  have  become  the  normal  expression  of  the  idea.  They  are 
translated  directly  into  abstract  concepts  without  evoking  any 
image  of  the  thing  originally  suggested  as  an  analogical  explan- 
ation of  the  object  under  discussion.  Jeter  iin  regard^  une 
douleur  profonde,  V empreinte  de  melancholie  sur  sa  figure, 
epouser  les  inie'rets  de  quelquun  evoke  no  image  of  the  literal 
meanings,  and  the  study  of  such  dead  figures  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  semantics.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here  that  Balzac, 
exceedingly  given  to  all  types  of  figurative  expression,  has 
frequent  recourse  to  these  banal  figures.  He  shows  an  especial 
fondness  for  certain  terms,  such  as  jeter,  profond,  froid,  and 
terms  connected  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  combat,  lien  or 
drame. 
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It  is  often  ilitTicult   to  decide  whether  a  given  expression 
represents  a  personal  imprint  of  the  mind  of  the  author   or 
whether  he  has  simply  taken  it  ah-eady  coined  from  the  wealth 
of  contemporary  lij^urative  hmyuage.  In  iittempling  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  the  personal  element.  I  have  made  exten- 
sive use  of  French  dictionaries,  but  have  relied  especially  on 
the  sixth  oilition  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  r Academic  FraiK^aisc, 
which  lies  within  the  dates  of  the  works  studied  and  which 
gives  a  considerable  number  of  figurative  uses  of  words.    W  e 
can  at  least  be  sure  that  an  expression  from  the  pen  of  Balzac, 
when  recognized  bv   this  most  conservative  work,  does   not 
indicate   any   original  creation  on  his   part.   Other  elements 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  in  our  decisions.  At  the  base 
of  the  figure  of  speech  there  is  the  idea  of  a  comparison  between 
two  objects.  The  comparison  may  be  new  or  rare,   but   this 
is  not  necessary  in  order  that  the  figure  have  a  stylistic  and 
psychological  significance.   The  most  banal  comparison  may 
be  revived  and  made  real  by  a   new  form  of  expres.sion.  Fur- 
ther —  and  this  is  more  important  for  Balzac  — a  banal  figure 
becomes  significant  when  it  is  prolonged  by  carrying  out   the 
comparison  in  detail,  or  when  it  is  used  over  and  over  again. 
Brieflv  then,  we  wish  to  study  those  expressions  of  Balzac  in 
which  words  are  used  in  other  than  their  usual  relations,  and 
in  which,  either  on  account  of  infrequency  of  the  basal  idea, 
or  of  insistence  upon  it  by  a  new  mode  of  expression,  by  pro- 
longation, by  frequent  repetition,   there  is  evidence  that  the 
concept  of  the  thing  under  discussion  does  not  stand  alone  in 
the  mind  of  the  author,  but  that  it  is  associated    with  some- 
thing else  which   he  sees  and  which  he  wishes  us  to  see   on 
account  of  certain  suggestive  similarities.  In  the  elimination 
of   banal  figures,    the   tests    may   be    less   rigidly   applied  to 
similes  than  to  metiphors,  since  the  naming  and  the  i-xpressed 
comparison  of  two  objects  indicate  that  both  objects  were  in 
the  mind  of  the  author. 

In  order  to  formulate  any  general  conclusions,  it  has  been 
necessarv  to  make  a  verv  careful  classification  of  the  figures, 
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the  results  of  which  are  shown  in  the  table  that  follows.  The 
customary  method  of  classifying  figures  of  speech  solely  by  the 
second  term  or  source  of  the  comparison  is  inadequate  for 
our  purposes,  for  we  fail  to  grasp  the  stylistic  and  ps^^cholog- 


STATISTICAL  TABLE 
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69 
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and  conditions' 
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79 
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(V)  acts 


(VI)  inanimate  objects? 


\  (A)  acts      of      similar 
f  nature 

(A)  inanimate    objects 

(B)  living  beings 


19 

13 

33 

41 

17 

20 

31 

14 

0 

65 


FOTAL . 


804 


211      285     1300 


ical  import  of  a  comparison  unless  we  take  into  consideration 
both  terms  and  compare  their  real  relation  Avith  that  indicated 
by  the  figure  of  speech.  I  have  adopted  a  grouping  which 
seemed,  after  a  study  of  the  figures  in  these  thrge  novels,  to 
facilitate    best   a  comprehensive   idea   of  the   whole  mass  of 
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figures,  of  their  intlividiuil  character,  and  of  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  used.  All  the  ligures  will  be  grouj)ed  under  six 
general  headinj^^s  correspondin<j  to  what  Hal/.ac  wishes  to 
describe  ;  opposite  each  heading  are  classified  as  minutely 
as  seemed  prolilable  the  second  terms  of  the  comparisons. 

Intiie  statistical  summary  given  on  page  6,  I  have  included 
only  those  figures  used  by  Balzac  or  by  his  s{)okesman  Felix 
de  Vandenesse :  in  this  way  I  eliminate  a  disturbing  element 
resulting  from  Balzac's  attempt  to  characterize  his  men  and 
women  by  their  modes  of  expression.  The  figures  used  in 
dialogue  will  come  up  for  their  share  of  discussion  later  on 
in  this  studv. 


CHAPTER    II 
TOPICAL   ANALYSIS  OF  BALZAC'S  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

In  this  chapter  the  comparisons  are  grouped  according-  to 
the  nature  of  their  first  term,  and  the  chapter  will  serve  large- 
ly as  an  interpretation  of  the  statistical  table  given  at  the 
close  of  Chapter  I. 

Group  1.  —  First  Term  :  Man 

In  this  group  the  figures,  as  expressed,  treat  of  man  as  a 
physical  organism,  but  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  sides  are 
naturally  present  in  the  mind  of  the  author  and  in  many  cases 
really  form  the  basis  of  the  comparison. 

Group  /,  A.  —  Comparisons  bet^veen  human  beings  are 
very  frequent  in  Balzac  ;  he  describes  the  acts  or  the  emotions 
of  a  character  by  comparing  them  to  the  acts  or  emotions  of 
a  person  of  different  social  status  or  under  different  circum- 
stances. In  many  cases,  of  course,  the  similarity  is  so  great 
that  the  comparison  could  hardly  be  called  a  figure  of  speech, 
and  even  those  that  I  have  listed,  which  are  usually  expressed 
in  the  form  of  similes,  might  be  called  with  greater  exactness 
analogies,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  those  figures  in 
which  there  is  more  real  imagery.  In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallec 
we  find  twenty-seven  figures  based  on  differences  of  age,  sex, 
and  physiological  condition,  among  which  the  most  interesting- 
are  the  seventeen  comparisons  to  children  :  "  Cet  hommeetait 
devenu  inquiet,  comme  I'enfant  qui  ne  voit  plus  remuer  le 
pauvre  insecte  qu'il  tourmente  "  (p.  576)  ;  "  La  comtesse  se 
leva  par  un  mouvement  d'impatience,  comme  un  enfant  qui 
veut  un  jouet  "  (p.  627) ;  "  Avec  ce  courage  d'enfant  qui  ne 
doute  de  rien  "  (p.  410)  ;  "  Aussitot,  comme  un  enfant  qui, 
descendu  dans  un  abime  en  jouant,  en  cueillant  des  fleurs,  voit 
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avec  angoisse  qu'il  lui  sera  impossible  de  remonter,  n'aper9oit 
plus  le  sol  humain  qu'^  une  distance  infrancliissable,  se  sent 
tout  seul,  a  la  nuit,  et  entond  les  hurlenients  suuvages,  jecom" 
pris  que  nous  etions  scpares  par  tout  un  nionde  "  (p.  301). 
Forty-nine  figures  are  based  on  social,  political,  economic, 
and  racial  distinctions,  the  soldier,  the  sovereign,  and  the  slave 
olFering  the  most  frequent  sources  of  comparison :  "  Comme 
I'enfant  arrache  par  Napoleon  aux  tendres  soins  dii  logis,  elle 
eut  habitue  ses  pieds  i  marcher  dans  la  boue  et  dans  la  neige, 
accoutume  son  front  aux  boulets,  toute  sa  personne  a  la  pas- 
sive obeissancedu  soldat  "  (p.  45i)  ;  "  Arabelle  voulut  montrcr 
son  pouvoir  comme  un  sultan  qui,  pour  prouver  son  adresse, 
s'amuse  k  decoller  des  innocents  "  (p.  602)  ;  ''  Un  contente- 
ment  semblable  a  celui  de  I'esclave  qui  trompe  son  maitre 
(p.  481). 

A  verv  interestinsr  feature  of  this  novel  lies  in  the  thirty- 
seven  figures  in  \vhich  religious  terms  are  used  with  reference 
to  carnal  man,  especially  to  express  love  between  the  two 
sexes  and  its  etTects.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  a  saint,  a  martyr, 
a  nun  :  "La  sainte  qui  soulfrait  son  lent  martyre  k  Cloche- 
gourde  "  (p.  566;;  "  Sereine  sur  son  bucher  de  sainte  et  de 
martyre  "  (p  461)  ;  "  Attendant  toujours  une  douleur  nou- 
velle,  comme  les  martyrs  attendaient  un  nouveau  coup 
(p.  395).  There  are  also  specific  Biblical  references,  as  :  "  Cou- 
chee  comme  si  elle  avait  ete  foudroyee  par  la  voix  qui  terrassa 
saint  Paul  '  (p.  585).  But  much  more  frequent  and  striking  are 
the  specific  comparisons  of  the  sensuous  —  if  not  the  sensual — 
to  the  religious  emotions  ;  after  catching  the  tears  of  Madame 
de  Mortsauf  in  his  hand  and  drinking  them,  Felix  says  to  her  : 
"Voici  la  premiere,  la  sainte  communion  de  I'amour.  Oui,  je 
viens  de  participer  a  vos  douleurs,  de  m'unir  a  votre  &me, 
comme  nous  nous  unissons  au  Christ  en  buvaut  sa  divine 
substance  "  (p.  459) ;  or  :  "  Elle  qui  avait  tout  laisse  pour  moi, 
comme  on  laisse  tout  pour  Dieu  "  (p.  574)  ;  or  :  "  Elle  rece- 
vait  nos  adorations  comme  un  preti'e  re<^oit  I'encens  a  la  messe  " 
(p.  405  .  In  addition  to  the  references  to  the  Bible  mentioned 
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above,  there  are  eleven  allusions  that  maybe  classed  as  fig^ures 
under  this  heading.  They  are  drawn  from  Classic,  from  Ita- 
lian, and  from  French  sources,  with  one  reference  to  Don 
Quixote,  and  they  oifer  no  special  interest,  ^vith  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  two  comparisons  of  Felix  and  Madame  de  Mor- 
sauf  to  Petrarch  and  Laura  (pp.  469,  507). 

In  the  other  two  novels  the  figures  group  themselves  simi- 
larly except  that  there  are  almost  no  references  to  religion . 
In  Un  menage  de  gargon  there  are  four  comparisons  to  chil- 
dren, and,  more  striking  still,  eight  to  the  sick,  dying,  and 
dead  :  "  Maigre  comme  lest  une  ^tique  deux  heures  avant  sa 
mort "  (p.  333)  ;  "Une  femme,  verte  comme  une  noyee  de 
deux  jours  "  (p.  333).  Fourteen  have  reference  to  the  profes- 
sions, with  that  of  the  soldier  predominating  :  "  Ge  sang-froid 
de  general  en  chef  qui  permet  de  conserver  I'oeil  clair  et  I'in- 
telligence  nette  au  milieu  du  tourbillon  des  choses  "  {p.  130)  ; 
"  M.  Hochon,..passa  I'assiette  a  travers  la  table  au  jeune 
peintre  avec  le  silence  et  le  sang-froid  d'un  vieux  soldat  qui 
se  dit  au  commencement  d'une  bataille:  "  Aujourd'hui,  je  puis 
etre  tue  ''  (p.  223) ;  "  Lepere  Rouget...  vintdans  la  rue  prendre 
Flore  par  la  main,  comme  uu  avare  eut  fait  pour  son  tresor" 
(p.  296).  There  are  live  allusions  of  no  special  interest,  with 
the  exception  of  two  referring  to  recent  French  history  and 
having  a  pretentious  tone  :  "  Flore  tomba  sous  la  domi- 
nation de  cet  homme,  comme  la  France  etait  tombee  sous 
celle  de  Napoleon  "  (p.  317)  ;  "  En  presence  de  cette  agonie, 
le  neveu  restait  impassible  et  froid  comme  les  diplomates,  en 
1814,  pendant  les  convulsions  de  la  France  imperiale  '' 
(p.  317). 

In  Eugenie  Grandet  there  are  six  comparisons  to  children  : 
"  J'ecou.-.coute,  repondit  humblement  le  bonhomme  en  pre- 
nant  la  malicieuse  contenance  d  un  enfant  qui  rit  intdrieure- 
ment  de  son  professeur,  tout  en  paraissant  lui  preter  la  plus 
grande  attention  "  (p.  303)  ;  "  Les  yeux  attaches  sur  les  louis, 
comme  un  enfant  qui,  au  moment  ou  il  commence  k  voir,  con- 
temple  stupidement   le  meme  objet  ;  et,  comme  a  un  enfant, 
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il  luiechappait  uu  sounre  peaible  p.  3G8  ;  "  A  la  vue  de  ses 
richesses,  elle  se  mit  i!i  applaudir  en  batlant  des  mains,  comnie 
un  enfant  forc«5  de  perdre  son  trop-plein  de  joie  dans  les  naifs 
mouvements  du  corps  "  (p.  321).  Eleven  ligures  refer  to  pro- 
fessions, as  the  comparisons  of  the  astute  Grandet  to  an 
astronomer  fp.  224)  and  to  an  alchemist  p.  2G2).  More  inter- 
esting here  are  those  that  refer  to  particular  situations,  and 
which  have  usually  a  pretentious  character:  "  L'attente  d  une 
mort  ignominieuse  et  publique  est  moins  horrible  peut-6tre 
pour  un  condamne  que  ne  I'etait  pour  madame  Grandet  et 
pour  sa  fille  l'attente  des  evdnements  qui  devaient  terminer  ce 
dejeuner  de  famille "  (p.  Sio) ;  "  Certes,  la  Parisienne  qui, 
pour  faciliter  la  fuite  de  son  amant,  soutient  de  ses  faibles  bras 
une  echelle  de  soie,  ne  montre  pas  plus  de  courage  (jue  nen 
deployait  Eugenie  en  remettant  le  sucre  sur  la  table"  (p.  283) ; 
"  Mais,  a  la  verite,  la  vie  des  celebres  sceurs  hongroises,  atta- 
chees  I'une  k  I'autre  par  une  erreur  de  la  nature,  n'avait  pas 
ete  plus  intime  que  ne  Tetait  celle  d'Eugenie  et  de  sa  mere" 
(p.  277).  In  addition  to  the  last-quoted  figure  there  are  eleven 
allusions,  most  of  them  of  a  rather  pretentious  nature.  Eugenie 
is  compared  to  the  Venus  of  Milo,  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias, 
and  three  times  to  the  \'irgin  Mary.  Similarly  the  Cruchots 
and  the  Des  Grassins  are  the  Medici  and  the  Pazzi  of  Sau- 
mur. 

In  the  compari.sons  between  human  beings,  then,  we  find, 
as  we  should  expect,  that  the  professions  play  a  considerable 
part.  But  considering  the  very  small  place  that  the  child  holds 
in  the  Comedie  humtiine,  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  note  the 
insistence  on  child  life  ;  the  figures  indicate  that  Balzac  had 
observed  rather  closely  the  good  and  bad  sides  of  child  nature  ; 
and,  in  addition  to  the  extended  figures,  there  is  a  still  larger 
number  of  cases  in  which  enfanfin  or  d'enfanl  is  used  with 
a  psychological  connotation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that 
Balzac  in  his  correspondence  is  continually  speaking  of  his 
own  nature  as  being  that  of  a  child  '. 

1.  Cf.   Leltres  i  I'^lrangi^re.  I.  pp.  189.  315.  337.  etc. 
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Group  I,  B.  —  In  view  of  Balzac's  frequent  statement  of 
the  correspondence  between  the  human  and  animal  species, 
we  naturally  look  with  interest  to  see  how  this  idea  finds 
expression  in  the  figures  of  speech.  We  find  that,  though 
Balzac  is  fond  of  animalistic  comparisons,  he  does  not  let  his 
theory  distort  his  sense  of  reality.  A  single  animal  could  not 
represent  a  single  man,  unless  its  character  were  greatly 
enlarged  or  that  of  the  man  simplified  ;  much  less  could  an 
animal  represent  a  class  or  profession  in  human  society.  Thus, 
while  one  type  of  animalistic  comparisons  usually  dominates 
for  a  character,  others  are  regularly  used  to  represent  his 
various  physical  or  other  traits. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  the  most  striking  trait  is  the 
frequent  comparisons  to  birds  :  thirteen,  nine  having  reference 
to  Madame  de  Mortsauf.  These  comparisons  concern  her  move- 
ments: "  Une  femme...se  posa  pres  de'  moi  par  un  mouve- 
mentd'oiseau  qui  s'abat  surson  nid"  (p.  408);  more  frequently 
it  is  her  voice  :  ''  La  voix  de  I'ange  qui,  par  intervalles,  s'ele- 
vait  comme  un  chant  de  rossignol  au  moment  ou  la  pluie  va 
cesser  "  (p.  449)  ;  or  the  comparison  may  be  less  external, 
more  intellectual  '  :  "  Madame  de  Mortsauf  etait  le  bengali 
transporte  dans  la  froide  Europe,  tristement  pose  sur  son 
b&ton,  muet  et  mourant  dans  sa  cage  ou  le  garde  un  natura- 
liste  "  (p,  o56).  The  other  comparisons  are  rather  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  animal  kingdom  ;  the  lion,  tiger,  wolf,  monkey, 
dog,  horse,  serpent  and  insect  are  each  represented  by  tAvo 
or  more  figures,  and  most  of  them  are  applied  to  several  of 
the  characters.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  has  "  cette  expression  de 
lionne  audesespoir  "  (p.  549),  while  of  Lady  Dudley  it  is  said 
that  "  semblable  a  la  lionne  qui  a  saisi  dans  sagueule  et  rappor- 
te  dans  son  autre  une  proie  a  ronger,  elle  veillait  k  ce  que  rien 
ne  troublat  son  bonheur,  et  me  gardait  comme  une  conquete 
insoumise  "   (p.   570).    The  most   interesting,   and   the   most 

1.  I  use  term  "  intellectual  fig^ure  "  of  fijj^ui'cs  based  on  an  intellec- 
tually conceived  comparison  as  contrasted  with  figures  based  on  purely 
external  and  physical  similarities.  The  term  is  less  liable  to  cause  con- 
tusion than  "  lopfical.  " 
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suggestive  of  character,  are  those  referring  to  M.  de  Mortsaul", 
whom  Balzac  himself  came  to  consider  the  most  striking 
character  of  the  book  '  :  ••  Je  fus  une  pi\ture  a  ce  lion  sans 
ongles  et  sans  criniere  "  [p.  4i3):  "  Ses  yeux  etincelerent 
comme  ceux  des  tigres  "  (p.  4in)  ;  '*  Son  visage  ressemblait 
vaguement  a  celui  dun  loup  bhinc  qui  a  du  sang  au  museau  " 
(p.  426  ;  cf.  49G) ;  "  Ces  sortes  d'esprits  se  heurtent  volontiers 
aux  endroits  oii  brille  la  lumiere,  ils  y  retournent  toujours  en 
bourdonnant  sans  rien  penetrer.  et  fatiguent  1  "imc  c(imme  les 
grosses  mouches  fatiguent  loreille  en  fredonnant  le  long  des 
vitres "  (p.  5391;  "  Le  comte  avait  ete,  comme  les  mouches 
par  un  jour  de  grahde  chaleur,  plus  piquant,  plus  acerbe,  plus 
changeant  qua  lordinaire  "  (p.  473). 

The  animalistic  comparisons  in  Un  rnc'naje  de  gar<:on  are 
well  scattered  over  the  animal  kingdom,  but  they  have  almost 
always  a  decidedly  pejorative  value.  The  birds  are  usually 
birds  of  prey,  but  such  comparisons  are  no  more  uncompli- 
mentary than  :  '  Elle  etait  grasse  comme  une  grive  apres  la 
vendange  "  'p.  69)  :  or:  -'  Get  amour  malernel.  .  .tout  aussi 
necessaire  aux  commencements  de  Tartiste  que  les  soins  de  la 
poule  a  ses  petits  ju.<;qu'a  ce  qu'ils  aient  des  plumes  "  ip.  124). 
The  effect  produced  seems  to  be  that  desffed  by  Balzac.  Rouget 
appears  as  a  butterlly.  and  twice  each  as  a  hor.se,  sheep,  and 
dog.  and  the  impression  on  us  each  time  is  about  the  same  : 
''  Semblable  au  papillon  qui  s'est  pris  les  pattes  dans  la  cire 
fondante  d'une  bougie,  Rouget  dissipa  rapidement  ses  der- 
nieres  forces"  tp.  317)  :  in  the  comparisons  to  dogs  the  idea 
of  fidelity  which  usually  dominates  with  Balzac,  gives  place 
to  the  idea  of  servility  and  submissiveness :  "  Sur  le  palier 
Jean-Jacques  couche  comme  un  chien  "  (p.  193)  ;  "  11  guettait 
les  mouvements  de  cette  crt^ature  comme  un  chien  sTuette  les 
moindres  gestes  de  son  maitre  "  (p.  2U.j  ■. 

In  Eugenie  Grandet  the  keynote  of  Grandet  s  character 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  the  double  figure:  'Financierement 
parlant.  M.  Grandet  tenait  du  tigre  et  du  boa  :  il  savait  se 

1.  Lett  res  i  I'Etrang^re,  I,  p.  .328. 
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coucher,  se  blottir,  envisager  longtemps  sa  proie,  sauter  des- 
sus  ;  puis  il  ouvrait  la  g-ueule  de  sa  bourse,  y  engloutissait  une 
charge  d'ecus,  et  se  couchait  tranquillement  comme  le  serpent 
qui  digere,  impassible,  froid,  methodique  "  (p.  223).  The  idea 
with  reference  to  Grandet  expressed  in  the  figure  persists 
throughout  the  book.  The  tiger  appears  in  two  other  similes 
and  to  it  may  be  related  five  metaphors  such  as  :  "  Le  beau 
marquisat  de  Froidfond  fut  alors  convoye  vers  Foesophage  de 
M.  Grandet  "  (p.  230).  Grandet's  cruelty,  cunning,  and 
impassiveness,  his  glance  that  frightens  or  chills  recall  the 
figure  of  the  serpent  or  the  later  one  of  the  basilisk  (p.  227). 
Eugenie  is  referred  to  most  frequently  as  a  bird  with  its  light- 
hearted  innocence  or  its  sad  fate  :  "  Semblable  a  ces  oiseaux. 
victimes  du  haut  prix  auquel  on  les  met  et  qu'ils  ignorent 
(p.  244).  Madame  Grandet  has  "  une  resignation  d'insecte 
tourmente  par  des  enfants"  (p.  238)  ;  and  the  same  timid 
meekness  is  indicated  by  four  other  figures  :  hiche,  mouette, 
soiiris,  and  agneau.  Nanon  is  compared  five  times  to  a  faithful 
affectionate  dog.  Charles  is  described  in  the  figures  in  contrast 
to  the  natives  of  Saumur  ;  he  appears  as  a  giraffe  —  a 
curiosity  —  or  "  un  colimagon  dans  une  ruche,  ou...un  paon 
dans  quelque  obscure  basse-cour  de  village  "  (p.  246). 

Group  I,  C.  —  The  comparisons  of  man  to  the  plant  world 
have  not  the  intellectual  significance  of  the  comparisons  to 
animals  and  they  are  relatively  infrequent  in  Un  menage  de 
gargon  and  Eugenie  Grandet,  where  they  are  nearly  all  based 
on  outward  appearance,  usually  color,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  poetic  figures  in  the  latter  novel  :  "  La  Descoings  avait 
pris  les  tons  murs  d'une  pomme  de  reinette  a  Paques"  (MG., 
p.  122)  ;  "  Une  vague  ressemblance  avec  ces  fruits  cotonneux 
qui  n'ont  plus  ni  saveur  ni  sue  "  (EG.,  p.  237)  ;  "  Cette  phy- 
sionomie  calme,  coloree,  bordee  d'une  lueur  comme  une  jolie 
fleur  eclose  "  (EG.,  p.  2G8)  ;  "  Probe  autant  qu'une  fleur  nee 
au  fond  dune  foret  est  delicate"  (EG.,  p.  287). 

In  the  Lijs  dans  la  vallee  there  are  twenty-two  comparisons 
of  woman  to  a  flower,  eighteen  of  them  referring  directly  to 
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Madame  cle  Mortsauf.  A  lew  refer  to  external  appearance 
only,  as  :  '*  La  paleur  verdiitre  des  tleurs  du  maj^nolia  quand 
elless'entr'ouvrent  "  (p.  62i) ;  but  they  are  usually  more  intel- 
lectual, and  they  present  an  elaborate  development  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  title  of  the  novel  ;  we  see  the  llower  under 
all  conditions  :  '*  Le  lys...broyedans  lesrouages  dune  machine 
en  acier  poli  '  (p.  471  i  :  "  Cetle  tleur,  incessamment  fermee 
dans  la  froide  atmosphere  de  son  menage,  s'epanouit  k  mes 
regards"  (p.  555)  ;  "  Penchant  la  tete  comme  un  lys  trop 
charge  de  pluie  "  (p.  573)  ;  "  Le  lys  de  cette  vallee  ou  elle 
croissait  pour  le  ciel  en  la  remplissant  du  parfum  de  ses  ver- 
tus '"  (p.  411)  ;  "  La  plupart  de  mes  idees.  .  .sont  nees  la, 
comme  les  parfums  emanent  des  fleurs  ;  mais  la  verdoyait  la 
plante  inconnue  qui  jeta  sur  mon  dme  sa  feconde  poussiere  " 
(p.  422i  ;  "  La  renaissance  de  madame  de  Mortsauf  fut  natu- 
relle  comme  les  efTets  du  mois  de  mai  sur  les  prairies,  comme 
ceux  du  soleil  sur  les  fleurs  abattues "  (p.  525).  The  other 
comparisons  are  to  plants,  trees  or  fruits  :  "  Ce  corps  aussi 
delicat  que  lest  une  plante  venue  en  serre  malgre  les  rigueurs 
dun  climat  etranger  "  (p.  424);  '•  Kile  prenait  I'altitude  d'un 
saule  pleureur  '"  (p.  42 i)  ;  "  Elle  etait  mortifiee  comme  le  fruit 
sur  lequel  les  meurtrissures  commencent  a  paraitre  et  quun 
ver  interieur  fait  prematurement  blondir  "  (p.  578^. 

Group  /,  D.  —  The  comparisons  of  man  to  inanimate  objects 
are  as  a  rule  commonplace  :  they  are  based  usually  on  similar- 
ity of  color,  form,  or  qualities  of  resistance,  and  interest  us 
chiefly  as  they  dilTer  in  the  three  novels,  according  to  the  choice 
of  the  object  to  which  man  is  compared.  In  the  Lys  dans  la 
vallee,  the  comparisons  are  naturally  used  for  poetical  effect 
and  are  frequently  stock  forms  :  ''La  peau  etait  blanche 
comme  une  porcelaine  eclairee  par  une  lueur "  (p.  424)  ; 
'•  La  raie  blanche  qui  partageait  sescheveux  en  deux  bandeaux 
semblables  aux  ailes  d'un  corbeau  "  (p.  424)  ;  "  Apres  avoir 
etlleure  le  frais  jasmin  de  sa  peau  et  bu  le  lait  de  cette  coupe 
pleine  d'amour'  p.  423  .  In  I'n  menage  de  gar^on  the  com- 
parisons are    chosen  rather    with    tlie  intention  of  producing 
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disgust  or  else  an  impression  of  strength  :  "  Son  teint  couleur 
de  pain  d'epice  "  (p.  206)  ;  *'  Son  cr^ne  couleur  beurre  frais  " 
(p.  147)  ;  "  Les  paupieres  etaient  comma  des  pellicules  d'oeuf  " 
(p.  333)  ;  "  Un  tas  de  linge  et  de  vieilles  robes  les  unes  sur 
les  autres,  bordees  de  Loue  a  cause  de  la  saison,  tout  cela 
monte  sur  de  grosses  jambes  "  (p.  331)  ;  "  Les  muscles  ne 
tressaillirent  pas  plus  que  s'ils  eussent  ete  de  bronze 
(p.  30S).  "  Blancs  et  immobiles  comme  des  statues  de  platre" 
(p,  281)  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  "  aux  jolies  statuettes 
du  moyen  age  "  or  ''  les  statues  antiques  "  in  the  Lys  dans 
la  vallee  (pp.  578,  420),  a  novel  which  does  not,  however, 
wholly  restrict  itself  to  poetic  figures,  since  we  find  such 
expressions  as  :  "  Ges  creux  qui  font  ressembler  la  nuque  de 
certaines  femmes  a  des  troncs  d'arbre  "  (p.  420).  In  addition 
to  the  contrast  between  the  two  novels  noted,  there  are  other 
features  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  that  deserve  mention :  the 
frequent  comparisons  to  works  of  art,  as  illustrated  above, 
and  to  natural  phenomena,  such  as  sky,  cloud,  etc.  :  "  Ce 
visage,  serein  comme  un  beau  ciel  apres  la  tempete  '*  (p.  630). 
In  general  the  comparisons  are  not  confined  so  strictly  to 
purely  physical  properties. 

Eugenic  Grandet  stands  half-way  between  these  two 
extremes  ;  we  find  in  it  parallels  for  both  types  :  "  Leurs 
figures,  aussi  fletries  que  Tetaient  leurs  habits  rapes,  aussi 
plissees  que  leurs  pantalons  "  (p.  250)  ;  "  Sa  face  trouee  comme 
une  ecvimoire  "  (p.  241)  ;  "  II  restait  inebranlable,  apre  et  froid 
comme  une  pile  de  granit  "  (p.  353)  ;  "  Ses  traits,  les  con- 
tours de  sa  tete.  .  .ressemblaient  aux  lignes  d'horizon  si  dou- 
cement  tranchees  dans  le  lointain  des  lacs  tranquilles 
(p.  268).  Pejorative  figures,  though  not  so  brutal  as  in  Un 
menage  de  garQon,  still  predominate. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  comparisons  to  inanimate 
objects  are  striking  ;  that  they  produce  the  impression  which 
Balzac  wished  to  give.  Even  the  poetic  comparisons,  while 
not  so  original,  are  often  very  well  chosen. 
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Group  II.  —  First  Term  :  Human  Look  or  Voice 

This  group  is  in  the  nature  of  a  transition  between  Group  I 
and  Group  III.  We  are  dealing  with  two  physical  attributes 
of  man  —  look  and  speech  —  hut  both  are  considered  here 
according  to  their  moral  significance,  as  expressing  the  soul 
of  the  actor  or  as  alVecting  those  about  him. 

Group  II,  A.  —  In  the  Lya  dans  la  vallc'e  the  look  is  repre- 
sented twenty  times  as  a  light  or  a  flame:  "  Je  sentais  en 
moi-meme  ce  regard,  il  m'avait  inonde  de  lumiere  "  (p.  446)  ; 
"  De  ses  yeux  sortaient  deux  rayons  qui  versaient  i;i  vie  a 
cette  pauvre  faible  creature  "  (p.  438).  In  three  figures  the 
look  is,  as  it  were,  personified  by  substituting  it  for  the 
imagination:  "Mon  regard  se  regalait  en  glissant  sur  la  belle 
parleuse,  il  pressait  sa  taille,  baisait  ses  pieds"  (p.  419).  The 
rest  are  more  material  expressions. 

In  Un  menage  de  gnrcon  there  are  six  comparisons  to  flame, 
while  four  give  the  impression  of  something  hard  and  metal- 
lic :  ''  Un  regard  de  plomb  ^p.  279),  or  "  Les  teintes  froides 
de  lacier  *  (p.  2tj9).  The  five  comparisons  to  flame  in  Euge'nic 
Grandet  do  not  express  the  idea  so  baldly  :  *'  Laclarto  magique 
de  ses  yeux,  ou  scintillaient  de  jeunes  pensees  d  amour  " 
(p.  281)'. 

Group  II,  B.  —  Speech  is  expressed  in  the  Lys  duns  la 
vallee  four  times  as  light  and  eight  times  as  a  fluid  :  ''  Sa  voix 
qui  penetra  mon  &me  et  la  remplit  comme  un  rayon  de  soleil 
remplit  et  dore  le  cachot  dun  prisonnier  "  (p.  ilG);  "  Quand 
j'eus  subi  le  choc  de  ce  torrent  qui  charria  mille  terreurs  en 
mon  dme  "  (p.  402).  Ten  figures  represent  the  speech  as  some- 
thing that  wounds  :  "  Tous  ces  mots  etaient  des  coups  de  poi- 
gnard  froidement  donnes  aux  endroits  les  plus  sensibles  "  (p. 
580)  ;  '•  Le  dard  envenime  de  ses  paroles  "  (p.  617).  Other 
types  are  represented  by  the  following  examples  :  (music)  — 
' '  Un  son  de  voix  nouveau,  comme  si  I'instrument  eut  perdu  plu- 

sieurs  cordes,  et  que  les  autres  se  fussent  detendues  "  'p.  562  : 
VIM.  i 
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(sounds  in  nature)  —  ''  Ge  ton  doux  et  bas  qui  faisait  ressem- 
bler  ses  phrases  a  des  Hots  menus,  raurmures  par  la  mer  surun 
sable  fin"  (p.  489)  ;  (material  objects)  —  "  La  plaisanterie 
fran§aise  est  une  dentelle  avec  laquelle  les  femmes  savent 
embellir  la  joie  qu'elles  donnent "  (p.  602). 

Un  menage  de  garQon  contains  one  comparison  to  flame, 
the  rest  being-  to  something-  of  more  solid  texture,  —  cannon- 
ball,  arrow,  knife,  —  together  with  such  expressions  as  : 
' '  [EUes]  avaient  accouche  de  la  reponse  suivante  "  (p.  234).  Eu- 
genie Grandet  contains  two  comparisons  to  music  ;  the  rest  are 
materialistic  though  not  brutally  so,  possessing  in  fact  little 
originality  :  "  Le  flux  de  mots  ou  il  noyait  sapens^e  "  (p.  227)  ; 
'*  Ces  mots  retentirent  dans  le  coeur  de  la  pauvre  fille  et  y 
peserent  de  tout  leur   poids  "  (p.  287). 

Group  III.  —  First  Term  :  Spiritual  Phenomena 

This  group  has  to  do  with  the  spiritual  phenomena  within 
the  man,  his  emotions,  desires,  passions,  thoughts,  etc. 

Group  III,  A.  —  The  comparisons  to  plants  form  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee.  This 
conception  crops  out  persistently  throughout  the  book,  and 
the  following  examples  will  illustrate  some  of  the  varied  con- 
ditions under  which  Balzac  sees  the  flowers.  "  Des  tourments 
subis  en  silence  par  les  ames  dont  les  racines  tendres  encore 
ne  rencontrent  que  de  durs  cailloux  dans  le  sol  domestique, 
dont  les  premieres  frondaisons  sont  dechirees  par  des  mains 
haineuses,  dont  les  fleurs  sont  atteintes  par  la  gelee  au  moment 
ou  elles  s'ouvrent "  (p.  394);  "Ma  virilite  qui  poussait  tardi- 
vement  ses  rameaux  verts  "  (p.  404);  "  Esperances  cultivees 
sans  fruit,  incessammentreplantees  et  deracinees  '"  (p.  618)  ; 
"  S'il  y  avait  en  son  coeur  des  endroits  friables  oil  je  pusse 
attacher  quehjues  rameaux  d'alfection  "(p.  403)  ;  "  D'inepui- 
sables  exhalations  remueront  au  fond  de  vatre  coeur  les  roses 
en  bouton  que  la  pudeur  y  ecrase  "  (p.  480)  ;  "  II  respira  dans 
cellc   vallee   les   enivrantes  odeurs  dune  esperance  fleurie  " 
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(p.  435) ; {in  theautumn)'^  L'^me  rembrunie  "  (p. 506) ;  "  Ainsi, 
des  orages  de  plus  en  plus  troubles  et  charges  de  graviers  ddra- 
cinaient  par  leurs  vagues  tipres  les  esperances  les  plus  profon- 
dement  plantees  dans  son  cceur"  (p.  564);  '*  L'ouragan  de  I'in- 
fidelite  semblable  ik  ces  crues  de  la  Loire  qui  ensablenl  ii  jamais 
une  terre,  avail  passe  sur  son  ame  en  faisant  un  desert  la  ou 
verdoyait  dOpulentes  prairies  "  (p.  573 1.  Such  comparisons, 
which  dilTer  only  in  mode  of  expression  from  many  of  those 
listed  under  Group  I,  C,  appear  only  sporadically  in  the  other 
two  novels. 

Group  III,  B.  —  The  comparisons  to  fluids  in  the  Lys  dana 
la  vallee  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes,  according 
to  whether  the  conception  is  that  of  a  tluid  within  the  soul, 
a  fluid  in  which  the  soul  bathes,  or  a  tluid  in  the  more  gener- 
al sense,  including  electricity  and  ellluvia.  "  Les  sentiments 
courent  toujours  vifs  dans  ces  ruisseaux  creuses  qui  retiennent 
les  eaux,  les  purilient,  rafraichissent  le  cceur  et  fertilisent  la 
vie  "  (p.  o()3)  ;  "  Abimee  en  ces  reveries  orageuses  pendant 
lesquellesles  penseesgonflentlesein,  animent  le  front,  viennent 
par  vagues,  jaillissent  ecumeuses  "  (p.  481)  ;  "  Mon  frere  aine 
semblait  avoir  absorbe  le  peu  de  maternite  qu  elle  avait  au 
coeur  "  (p.  405)  :  "  Notre  puissance  s'echappe  tout  entiere 
sans  aliment,  comme  le  sang  par  une  blessure  inconnue.  La 
sensibilite  coule  a  torrents"  (p.  443);  ''  Ocean  d'amour  ou  qui 
n'a  pas  nage  ignorera  toujours  quelque  chose  de  la  poesie  des 
sens"  fp.  5G6)  ;  '  Une  de  ces  douceurs  infinies  qui  sont  a 
lame  ce  quest  un  bain  pour  le  corps  fatigue  ;  lame  est  alors 
rafraichie  sur  toutes  ses  surfaces,  caress6e  dans  ses  plis  les 
plus  profonds  "  (p.  473)  ;  "  Des  pensees  trempees  de  melan- 
colie  tomberent  sur  mon  coeur  comme  une  pluie  tine  et  grise 
embrume  un  joli  pays  apres  quelque  beau  lever  de  soleil ' 
(p.  427)  :  '•  Hassembler  dans  I'air  les  etlluves  de  celtc  ame  ' 
(p.  461). 

We  find  the  same  type  of  figures  in  Eugenie  Grandct  in 
somewhat  less  pretentious  form  :  'La  compassion,  excitee  par 
le  malheur  de  celui  qu  elle  aime,  s  epanche  dans  le  corps  entier 
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d'une  femme"  (p.  276)  ;  "  Aussi  Charles.  .  .  ne  put-il  se  sous- 
traire  a  Finfluence  des  sentiments  qui  se  dirigeaient  vers  luien 
I'inondant,  pour  ainsi  dire"  (p.  280);  "  La  pauvre  fiUe...  s'a- 
bandonnadelicieusement  aucourantde  lamour  ;  elle  saisissait 
sa  felicite  comme  un  nageur  saisit  la  branche  de  saule  pourse 
tirer  du  fleuve  et  se  reposfer  sur  la  rive  "  (p.  329)  ;  "  L'^me  a 
besoin  d'absorber  les  sentiments  d'une  autre  5me  "  (p.  371). 
Group  III,  C.  —  The  following  examples  illustrate  the  com- 
parisons to  flame  or  light  in  the  Lys  dans  la  valle'e  :  "  La  con- 
stante  emanation  de  son  ^me  sur  les  siens,  cette  essence  nour- 
rissante  epandue  a  flots  comme  le  soleil  emet  sa  lumiere 
(p.  421) ;  "Elle  me  retira  la  lumiere  qui  depuis  six  ans  brillait 
sur  ma  vie  "  (p,  605)  ;  "  Le  desir  serpenta  dans  mes  veines 
comme  le  signal  d'un  feu  de  joie  "  (p.  476)  ;  "  En  retour  de 
ma  chair  laissee  en  lambeaux  dans  son  coeur,  elle  me  versait 
des  lueurs  de  ce  divin  amour  "  (p.  504)  ;  "  Plusieurs  pensees 
s'eleverent^en  moi  comme  des  lueurs"  (p.  450). 

The  figures  in  the  other  novels  are  of  a  similar  nature,  all 
being  more  or  less  happy  reworkings  of  the  familiar  conception 
of  love,  hate,  pain,  knowledge,  etc.,  as  light  or  lire.  "  Sa 
figure.  .  .  parut  s'eclairer  aux  rayons  d'une  pensee  "  (MG., 
p.  190)  ;  "  Atteinte  par  un  dernier  rayon  de  maternite  '*  (MG., 
p.  149)  ;  "  Mille  pensees  confuses  naissaient  dans  son  ame,  et 
y  croissaient  a  mesure  que  croissaient  au  dehors  les  rayons  du 
soleil"  (EG.,  p.  266)  ;  "  Dans  la  pure  et  monotone  vie  des 
jeunes  fiUes,  il  vient  une  heure  delicieuse  oil  le  soleil  leur 
epanche  ses  rayons  dans  I'ame  "  (EG.,  p.  265). 

Group  III^  D.  —  The  physiological  expressions  in  the  novels 
fall  into  two  classes.  In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallde  forty-seven 
figures  show  a  confusion  between  moral  and  physical  condi- 
tions of  man  ;  the  account  of  the  soul-experiences  of  the  two 
main  characters  frequently  resembles  a  text-book  of  physiol- 
ogy :  "Une  grande  quantite  de  fibres  douloureuses  qui  obli- 
geaient  a  prendre  tant  de  precautions  pour  ne  le  point  blesser  " 
(p.  4i0)  ;  "  Elle  voulait  du  poivre,  du  piment  pour  la  pature 
du  coeur"  (p.   566)  ;    "  Saignant,  mais  ayant  mis   un  appa- 
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reil  sur  ses  blessures"  (p.  584)  ;  "  Un  cn?ur  ulcere...  les  afTec- 
tions  entachees  degoisnie  "  (p.  533).  The  conception  that  is 
involved  in  the  above  fijjures  —  that  is,  of  the  soul  as  a  living 
physical  organism  —  is  definitely  expressed  in  thirty-six 
figures  ;  the  idea  ot"  physical  life  is  impressed  the  more  forcibly 
in  these  because  the  soul  is  represented  as  being  rather  active 
than  passive  and  appears  usually  as  a  man,  occasionally  as  a 
bird  or  an  animal  :  '*  Le  corps  succombe  sous  lesetreintes  de 
I'ame  "  (p.  4G9i  ;  "Amour  horriblement  ingrat,  qui  rit  sur  les 
cadavres  de  ceux  quil  tue"  (p.  568)  ;  "  II  s'^veillait  en  moi 
des  idees  qui  glissaient  commo  des  fantomes  "  (p.  130)  ;  ''  Que 
les  maladies  morales  soient  des  creatures  qui  ont  leurs  appe- 
tits,  leurs  instincts,  et  veulent  augmenter  I'espace  de  leur 
empire  comnie  un  proprielaire  veut  augmenter  son  domaine 
(p.  448) ;  "Un  visage  ou  les  ailes  du  plaisir  avaient  seme  leur 
poussiere  diapree  "  (p.  605)  ;  "  Elle,  si  respectee  par  le  plai- 
sir, qui  ne  I'avait  jamais  enlacee  de  ses  engourdissants  replis  " 
(p.  604). 

The  same  two  divisions  appear  in  EiKjenie  Grandet.  "  Mais, 
h  son  insu,  I'egoi'sme  lui  avait  ete  inocule.  Les  germesdel'eco- 
nomie  politique  a  Tusage  du  Parisien,  latents  ensoncoeur,  ne 
devaient  pas  tarder  a  y  fleurir  "  (p.  319)  ;  "  Peut-etre  la  pro- 
fonde  passion  d'Eugenie  devrait-elle  etre  analysee  dans  ses 
fibrilles  les  plus  delicates  ;  car  elle  devint,  diraient  quelques 
railleurs,  une  maladie  "  (p.  295)  ;  "  Elever  a  la  brochette  I'ava- 
rice  de  son  heritiere  '"  (p.  237)  ;  "  Ello  avait  con^u  I'amour  *' 
(p.  339). 

A  great  many  of  the  figures  in  Group  II  contain  the  same 
conception  as  those  of  this  class  ;  if  a  look  or  a  word  acts  like 
a  dagger,  it  must  have  a  physical  organism  on  which  to  act. 
But  any  figuie  of  speech,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
would  necessitate  a  figurative  interpretation  of  all  related  phe- 
nomena :  it  must  be  classified,  then,  according  to  the  domi- 
nant idea.  We  must  decide  what  phase  of  the  subject  the 
attention  of  the  author  was  centered  upon  when  he  created  the 
figure,  and  in  the  above-mentioned  figures  Balzac  is  evidently 
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trying  at  that  particular  moment  to  represent  the  look  and 
the  speech. 

Group  III,  E.  —  The  comparisons  to  music  in  Eugenie 
Grandet  consist  merely  in  the  use  of  the  musical  terms  cres- 
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cendo  (p.  247)  and  rinforzando  (p.  261),  the  effect  being  rather 
comical.  From  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  the  following-  are  typi- 
cal :  "  L'interrogation  brusque  faite  a  un  coeur,  un  coup  donne 
pour  savoir  s'il  resonne  a  Tunisson  "  (p.  450)  ;  '"  Les  grada- 
tions .  .  .  de  la  musique  appliquees  au  concert  de  nos  voluptes  " 
(p.  603). 

Group  III,  F.  —  In  this  class  are  all  the  concrete  expres- 
sions of  the  inner  man  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the 
headings  above.  The  source  of  the  comparison  ranges  from 
jewels,  furniture,  and  weapons  of  defence  to  geometry  and 
natural  phenomena. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  we  find  nineteen  figures  referring 
to  various  kinds  of  cloth,  thirteen  to  natural  phenomena,  and 
there  are  thirteen  which  treat  of  the  heart  as  a  place  :  "  La 
comtesse  m'enveloppait  dans  les  nourricieres  protections,  dans 
les  blanches  draperies  d'un  amour  tout  maternel  "  (p.  472)  ; 
"  Leur  indifference,  engendree  par  les  deceptions  du  passe, 
grossie  des  epaves  limoneuses  qu'ils  en  ramenent  "  (p.  405) ; 
"  EUe  entra  dans  les  derniers  replis  de  mon  coeur,  en  tachant 
d'y  appliquer  le  sien  "  (p.  504).  Other  typical  examples  are  : 
"  A  I'epoque  de  la  vie  oii,  chez  les  autres  hommes,  les  asperi- 
tes  se  fondent  et  les  angles  s'emoussent  "  (p.  540)  ;  "  Mon 
amour,  pris  dans  la  religion  comme  une  image  d'argent  dans 
du  cristal  "  (p.  465)  ;  "  L'avenir  se  meuble  d'esperances  " 
(p.  524)  ;  "  EUe  ouvre  et  ferme  son  coeur  avec  lafacilite  d'une 
mecanique  anglaise  "   (p.  611). 

The  figures  in  the  other  novels  are  of  a  very  similar  nature  : 
"  Afin  d'envelopper  le  coeur  de  cette  pauvre  mere  dans  un 
linceul  brode  d'illusions  "  (MG.,  p.  328);  "  Le  grain  d'or  que 
sa  mere  lui  avait  jete  au  coeur,  s'etait  etendu  dans  la  filiere 
parisienne"  (EG.,  p.  318);  "  Grandet  avait  observd  les  varia- 
tions atmospheriques  des  creanciers"  (EG.,  p.  336). 
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Grocp  IV.  —  First  Term  :  Abstract  Relations  and  Conditions 

The  fig^ures  in  this  g^roup  consist  in  the  representation  of  u 
state  or  act,  purely  moral  or  having  moral  sijjfnidcance,  in 
terms  of  a  corresponding^  physical  circumstance  or  act.  We  are 
still  dealing  with  spiritual  phenomena  but  the  point  of  view 
is  more  external.  Also  the  second  term  of  the  comparison 
comes  nearer  to  being  purely  symbolical,  and  the  figures  when 
developed  take  on  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  parable. 

Rather  than  make  a  separate  group,  I  place  here  the  few 
figures  dealing  with  pure  abstracts.  As  a  rule  the  abstract 
quality  is  expressed  in  concrete  terms  only  when  it  is  related 
to  a  human  being,  in  which  case  it  really  represents  a  moral 
state. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  about  half  of  the  figures  are  the 
development  of  the  conception  of  life  as  a  journey,  with  the 
two  details  of  abime  and  desert  standing  out  prominently: 
"  A  m'avancer  jusqu'au  bord  des  precipices,  a  sonder  le  gouffre 
du  mal,  ^  en  interroger  le  fond,  en  sentir  le  froid,  et  me  reti- 
rer  tout  emu  ;p.  o30)  ;  "  Apres  etre  descenduedans  labime 
d'oii  elle  put  voir  encore  le  ciel  '  (p.  i3o)  ;  "  Je  soupvonnai  un 
malheur,  comme  lorsqu'en  marchant  surlesvoutes  dune  cave 
les  pieds  ont  en  quelque  sorte  la  conscience  de  la  profon- 
deur"  (p.  427)  ;  "  Get  immense  malheur  deroulant  ses  savanes 
epineuses  k  chaque  difliculte  vaincue  '  (p.  ioi)  ;  "  Dans  ce 
grand  naufrage,  j'apercevais  une  ile  oii  je  pouvais  aborder" 
(p.  6io)  ;  **  Voyez  par  quelles  voies  nous  avons  marche  I'un 
vers  I'autre ;  quel  aimant  nous  a  diriges  sur  I'ocdan  des  eaux 
ameres,  vers  la  source  d'eau  douce,  coulant  au  pied  des  monts 
sur  un  sable  paillete  entre  deux  rives  vertes  et  fleuries  '' 
(p.  458y ;  '*  Cette  pensee  m'eleva  soudain  a  des  hauteurs  ethe- 
rees.  Je  me  retrouvai  dans  le  ciel  de  mes  anciens  songes  " 
(p.  462);  "  Elle  avait  habite  comme  un  palais  sombre  en  crai- 
gnant  d'entrer  en  de  somptueux  appartements  ou  brillaient 
des  lumieres  "  (p.  o2o)  :  ■'  Je  fouille  ce  monceau  de  cendres 
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et  prends  plaisir  a  les  etaler  devant  vous  "  (p.  647)  ;  "  Les 
etendards  de  la  mort  qui  flottaient  sur  cette  creature  "  (p.  630). 

Similarly  for  Un  menage  de  garQon  :  "  Flore  eprouvait  la  sen- 
sation d'une  feinme  tombee  au  fond  d'un  precipice,  elle  ne 
voyait  que  tenebres  dans  son  avenir,  et  sur  ces  tenebres  se 
dessinaient,  comme  dans  un  lointain  profond,  des  choses 
monstrueuses,  indistinctement  aper§ues  et  qui  I'epouvantaient. 
Elle  sentait  le  froid  humide  des  souterrains  "  (p.  316);  "II... 
n'useraitpassipromptement  son  capital  d'existence"  (p.  158)  ; 
"  Cette  enfant  qu'il  decrassait  "  (p.  187)  ;  "  Qu'il  jou&t,  par 
pitie,  la  comedie  d'une  tendresse  quelconque  ""  (p.  328)  ; 
"  Repug^nances  pour  le  vase  amer  de  la  science"  (p.  187). 

The  figures  in  Eugenie  Grandet  present  the  same  types  : 
"  La  femme.  .  .reste  face  a  face  avec  le  chagrin  dont  rien  ne 
la  distrait,  elle  descend  jusqu'au  fond  de  I'abime  qu'il  a  ouvert, 
le  mesure,  et  souvent  le  comble  de  ses  voeux  et  de  ses  larmes  " 
(p.  339) ;  "  A  quitter  ses  tristes  pensees,  k  s'elancer  avec  elle 
dans  les  champs  de  I'esperance  et  de  I'avenir,  ou  elle  aimait  k 
s'engager  avec  lui'*  (p.  301). 

The  figures  in  this  class  are  the  result  of  a  very  common 
process  of  figurative  creation  ;  the  analogies  dravv^n  by  Balzac 
between  spiritual  and  physical  experiences  are  such  as  have 
in  most  cases  become  stereotyped,  and  it  is  more  difficult  to 
arrive  at  real  originality  by  reworking  the  ideas.  With  Balzac 
a  pretentious  expression  of  these  banal  conceptions  often  pro- 
duces a  ludicrous,  mock-heroic  impression. 

Gbolp  V.  —  First  Term  :  Acts 

This  group  includes  the  comparison  between  two  acts, 
usually  purely  physical,  but  always  belonging  to  the  same 
sphere  :  that  is,  physical  is  compared  to  physical  and  intellec- 
tual to  intellectual.  The  figures  are  too  diversified  to  be  clas- 
sified, and  their  creation  indicates  no  great  originality.  The 
professions  serve  most  frequently  as  source  for  the  compari- 
sons, in  particular  drama,  war,  finance,  and  law. 
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'•  Criminelles  selon  la  jurisprudence  des  graudes  iinies 
(LV.,  p.  60i  :  '•  Crimes de  lese-amour"  (LV.,  p.  IJOi) ;  "Mot 
qui  nelait  pas  encore  monnaye  '*  (LV. ,  p.  426)  ;  "  Gette  veuve, 
dont  le  deuil  fut  orne  de  quelcjuos  <:i^alanteries  "  (MG..  p.  ^18) ; 
"  lis  semblaient  se  designer  le  dessert  comme  le  champ  de 
bataille '*  (MG..  p.  lOi  :  •  Dans  trois  jours  devait  com- 
mencer  une  terrible  action,  une  tragedie  bourgeoise  sans  poi- 
son, ni  poignard,  ni  sang  repandu  ;  mais,  relativement  aux 
acteurs.  pluscruelleque  tousles  dramesaccomplisdansrillustre 
famille  des  Atrides  '  (EG.,  p.  341)  ;  *'  Endimanches  jusqu'aux 
dents  EG.,  p.  301  ;  '■  L'assemblee  se  remua  en  masse  et 
fit  un  quart  de  conversion  vers  le  feu  '  (EG.,  p.  251  ;  •  En 
tenant  jusqu'au  dernier  soupir  les  renes  de  ses  millions 
(EG.,  p.  360^  ;  "  Tous  les  instruments  aratoires  dont  se  sert 
un  jeune  oisif  pour  labourer  la  vie"  (EG.,  p.  248)  ;  "  La  ville 
enti^re  le  mit  pour  ainsi  dire  hors  la  loi,  se  souvint  de  ses 
trahisons,  des  duretes,  et  I'excommunia  '  (EG.,  p.  353).  We 
find  here  also  the  tendancy  to  render  the  idea  more  concrete 
and  definite,  either  by  introducing  more  of  the  element  of 
physical  force  or  by  substituting  a  specific  act  for  a  habit  or 
plan  of  action. 

Group  VL  —  First  Term  :  Inanimate  Objects 

Group  VI,  A.  —  In  the  Lys  dans  la.  vallee  there  are  fifteen 
comparisons  between  objects  of  a  very  similar  nature  :  natural 
objects  to  natural  objects  and  manufactured  objects  to  manu- 
factured :  '•  La  riviere  fut  comme  un  sentier  sur  lequel  nous 
volions  "  ip.  .*)47)  ;  "  La  pluie  incessante  du  pollen,  beau 
nuage  qui  papillote  dans  lair  "  i  p.  iSO) ;  "  Ces  r^sidus  de  pore 
sautes  dans  sa  graisse  et  qui  ressemblent  a  des  trulTes  cuiles  " 
(p.  397).  Here  I  have  placed  also  one  comparison  between 
animals:  [the  horse)  "  Lhirondelle  du  desert  "  (p.  573).  A 
castle  is  compared  once  to  a  flower  (p.  417;  ;  the  rest  of  the 
comparisons  are  of  natural  objects  to  the  creations  of  human 
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arts  —  music,  poetry,  jewelry,  cloth,  architecture  :  "  Ce 
po6me  de  fleurs  lumineuses  qui  bourdonnait  incessamment 
ses  melodies  au  coeur  "  (p.  481)  ;  "  Les  tremblements  de  la 
lune  dans  les  pierreries  de  la  riviere  "  (p.  444)  ;  [effect  of  light 
and  shadow)  "  Ges  jolis  jours  qui  ressemblent  k  des  soieries 
peintes  "  (p.  464)  ;  "  Une  longue  allee  de  for^t  semblable  ti 
quelque  nef  de  cathedrale,  ou  les  arbres  sent  des  piliers,  ou 
leurs  branches  forment  les  arceaux  de  la  voiite,  au  bout  de 
laquelle  une  clairiere  lointaine  aux  jours  melanges  d'ombres 
ou  nuances  par  les  teintes  rouges  du  couchant  point  ii  travers 
les  feuilles  et  montre  comme  les  vitraux  colories  d'un  choeur 
plein  d'oiseaux  qui  chantent "  (p.  478). 

In  Un  menace  de  gargon  the  comparisons  are  between 
objects  of  very  similar  external  appearance  for  the  purpose  of 
more  accurate  description.  The  effect  is  usually  pejorative: 
"  Un  chapeau.  .  .decoupe  comme  une  feuille  de  chou  sur 
laquelle  auraient  v6cu  plusieurs  chenilles.  .  .  Sa  mechante 
veste  ressemblait  k  un  moi'ceau  de  tapisserie  "  (p.  184)  ;  "  II 
n'abandonnait  son  col  de  satin  qu'au  moment  ou  il  ressemblait 
a  de  la  bourre  "  (p.  119)  ;  "  [Le  bouilli]  dissequd  par  M. 
Hochon  en  traaches  semblables  k  des  semelles  d'escarpins  " 
(p.  223) ;  "  Ruisseaux  qui.  .  .ressemblent  a  des  rubans  d'argent 
au  milieu  d'une  robe  verte  *'  (p.  182).  The  figures  in  Eugenie 
Grandet  resemble  rather  those  of  Un  menage  de  garcon  ;  their 
effect  is  frequently  comical  rather  than  really  descriptive  : 
"  Sa  vieille  montre.  .  .  qui  ressemblait  k  un  vaisseau  hollan- 
dais  "  (p.  246)  ;  "  Les  huit  marches.  .  .  etaient  disjointes  et 
ensevelies  sous  de  hautes  plantes,  comme  le  tombeau  d'un 
chevalier  enterre  par  sa  veuve  au  temps  des  croisades  " 
(p.  266)  ;  "  Un  bucher  ou  le  bois  etait  range  avec  autant 
d'exactitude  que  peuvent  I'etre  les  livres  d'un  bibliophile" 
(p.  266). 

The  figures  in  this  group,  especially  those  that  have  no 
poetical  pretension,  are  usually  well  chosen.  They  give  a  rather 
definite  picture  of  the  object  in  question  and  also  suggest  the 
impression  that  the   author  wishes   us  to  receive  from   the 
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object  itself  ami  fioni  the  person  with  whom  the  object  is 
associated. 

Group  VI,  B.  —  Under  this  heading  I  include  all  personi- 
fications and  all  animation  of  inanimate  objects. 

The  Lys  dans  la  vallee  contains  two  comparisons  of  inani- 
mate objects  to  animals,  one  personification  of  a  part  of  the 
body,  two  of  insects,  and  live  of  buildings:  "  La  note  unique 
du  rossignol  des  eaux  "  (p.  i.'^H)  ;  "  Les  moulins.  .  .donnaient 
una  voix  t»  cette  vallee  fremissante  "  (p.  41 1).  There  are  four- 
teen personifications  of  nature  :  '*Une  bruyere  fleurie,  couverte 
des  diamants  de  la  rosee  qui  la  trempe,  et  dans  laquelle  se  joue 
le  soleil,  immensity  paree  pour  un  seul  regard  qui  s'y  jette  k 
propos  "  (p.  478) ;  "  Des  touffes  blanches.  ,  .vague  image  des 
formes  souhaitees,  roulees  comme  celles  dune  esclave  sou- 
mise  "  (p.  480).  Seven  figures  present  flowers  as  representing 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  man:  [bouquet)  "  Ce  prolixe 
torrent  d'amour"  (p.  480);  "Des  tiges  tourmentees  comme 
les  desirs  entortilles  au  fond  de  I'anie  '  (p.  480).  With  a 
great  many  of  these  last  twenty-one  figures,  it  is  hard  to  decide 
whether  they  belong  here  or  in  Groups  I  and  III  ;  for  instance, 
the  last  seven  all  have  to  do  with  the  bouquets  by  which 
F^lix  expresses  his  love  to  Madame  de  Mortsauf,  where  in  the 
figures  of  speech  he  is  simply  retranslating  the  flower  lan- 
guage into  the  original.  We  are  in  fact  dealing  with  a  secret 
code  rather  than  with  figurative  creation.  Considering  the 
number  of  comparisons  of  women  and  passions  to  flowers,  the 
reverse  process  of  the  personification  is,  however,  very  natu- 
ral. The  two  concepts  have  become  almost  identical  and  either 
mav  be  substituted  for  the  other. 

The  personifications  in  the  other  two  novels  are,  as  a  whole, 
decidedly  commonplace.  In  I'n  menat/e  de  garQon  the  effect 
is  usually  comical.  In  EiKjcnie  Grande t  six  personify  the  house 
and  furniture.  "  Ce  terne  allait  avoir  vingt  et  un  ans,  il  attei- 
gnait  k  sa  majorite  '  (MG.,  p.  121) ;  "  L'insulte  faite  k  loppo- 
sition  constitutionnelle  et  au  libtiralisme  dans  la  personne  du 
sacro-saint  journal  "    (MG..   p.    IfiS)  :  "'    En    iSOtJ,    bion    des 
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paroisses  en  France  etaient  encore  veuves"  (MG.,  p.  189)  , 
"La  maison  Grandet  reprit  sa  physionomie  pour  tout  le 
monde  "  (EG.,  p,  339)  ;  '^  Les  murs  epais  presentaient  leur 
chemise  verte  "  (EG.,  p.  266);  "  Un  marteau  qui.  .  .frappait 
sur  la  tete  grimagante  d'un  maitre  clou"  (EG.,  p.  231)  ;  "  Le 
bruit  que  chaque  feuille  produisait  dans  cette  cour  sonore  en 
se  detachant  de  son  ranieau  donna  it  une  reponse  aux  secretes 
interrogations  de  la  jeune  fiUe  "  (EG.,  p.  267).  Real  personi- 
fication, then,  plays  an  almost  neg-ligibie  part  in  Balzac's  pro 
fuse  description  of  inanimate  objects. 


CHAPTER  III 

RHETORICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BALZAC'S 
FIGURES  OF  SPEECH 

Suilicient  examples  have  been  given  to  suggest  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  figures  of  Balzac.  In  the  first  place,  the 
comparisons  result  from  intellectually  conceived  rather  than 
external  similarities  ;  there  are  comparatively  few  figures 
based  on  form  and  color,  and  even  fewer  where  these  two 
properties  alone  dictate  the  choice  of  the  comparison.  There  is 
a  strong  ulterior  motive  in  such  comparisons  as  that  of  a  man's 
face  to  a  skimmer,  to  fresh  butter,  or  to  a  wrinkled  garment, 
and  in  the  expressions  of  external  similarities  between  man 
and  animals.  On  the  whole,  the  most  frequent  eiTect  of  the 
figures  is  to  give  concrete  expression  to  abstract  conceptions  ; 
they  indicate  an  imagination  susceptible  to  physical  impressions 
and  with  marked  tendencies  toward  the  voluptuous. 

Metaphors  naturally  predominate,  being  a  more  normal  form 
of  expression  ;  there  is,  however,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  formal  similes,  frequently  developed  along  Virgilian  lines. 
A  single  comparison  is  often  prolonged  by  a  series  of  similes 
and  metaphors  and  repeated  time  after  time  throughout  the 
book,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  number  of  figures,  the 
number  of  objects  from  which  they  are  drawn  is  really  not 
particularly  large. 

As  we  have  already  indicated,  there  is  an  intimate  relation 
between  the  type  of  figures  and  the  character  of  the  novel ; 
in  other  words,  Balzac  renders  the  figures  of  speech  an  efficient 
auxiliary  in  the  presentation  of  his  dominating  ideas.  If  we 
except  the  poetical  figures,  we  find  that,  though  the  rest  may 
shock  our  aesthetic  sense,  they  give  a  strikingly  vivid  impres- 
sion of  the  character  or  object  in  question.  This  is  especially 
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true  in  Group  I,  A,  B,  and  D,  Group  V,  and  Group  VI,  A, 
where  the  figures  closely  follow  conventional  lines.  But  even 
where  the  figures  seem  to  convey  clearly  the  idea  of  Balzac, 
the  impression  left  by  them  is  not  altogether  pleasing  ;  and 
their  analysis  from  a  rhetorical  and  an  esthetic  point  of  view 
reveals  more  to  blame  than  to  praise. 

Probably  the  most  general  fault  is  related  to  the  tendency 
to  exaggeration  which  finds  expression  in  various  elements  of 
Balzac's  novels  :  the  characters  and  bank  accounts,  his  hyper- 
boles and  broad  generalizations.  There  is  much  color-height- 
ening by  means  of  figures.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  defect, 
for  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration  can  be  justified  from  the 
artistic  standpoint  in  any  phase  of  literary  creation  ;  as  to 
how  much  can  be  used  to  good  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a 
standard,  for  this  depends  on  the  reader's  bent  of  mind,  and  on 
the  degree  of  assimilation  of  his  own  ideas  to  those  of  the 
author.  Here  we  find  an  intimation  as  to  why  the  estimates  of 
Balzac's  work  as  a  whole,  or  of  single  w^orks  such  as  the 
Lys  dans  la  valle'e,  have  varied  so  widely  at  different  periods 
and  with  different  individuals. 

In  Eugenie  Grandet  the  most  pretentious  figures  grow  out 
of  the  effort  to  magnify  the  import  of  this  tragedie  bowgeoise , 
so  commonplace  in  appearance,  which  Balzac  wills  to  interpret 
as  surpassing  the  terrible  and  thrilling  dramas  enacted  in  the 
family  of  the  Atrides.  The  intrigues  for  the  hand  of  Eugenie 
are  likened  to  the  struggles  of  the  Medici  and  Pazzi  at  Flor- 
ence ;  Eugenie  shows  more  courage,  when  she  replaces  the 
sugar  on  the  table  before  the  eyes  of  her  father,  than  the  wom- 
an who  sustains  with  bleeding  hands  a  silken  ladder  whereby 
her  lover  is  escaping.  Here  the  figure  is  pretentious,  for  a 
commonplace  act  is  compared  to  a  grandiose  one  ;  but,  as 
expressed,  there  is  really  no  exaggeration.  Un  menage  de 
garQon  contains  exaggerations  of  power  and  importance,  as 
when  Flore  under  the  domination  of  Philippe  is  likened  to 
France  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon  ;  but  exaggeration  here  is 
usually  in  the  direction  of  excessive  materialism,  which  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  later  discussion. 
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The  above-mentioned  pretentious  ligures  we  can  accept 
with  a  smile  at  llio  conscious  or  unconscious  irony  of  the 
author;  but  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  the  elFoit  to  idealize, 
which  appears  only  sporadically  in  Eugonie  Granilet ,  produces 
solid  masses,  as  it  were,  of  pretentious  poetical  figures,  which 
become  insipid  from  their  very  number  and  from  their  char- 
acter. Nearly  all  the  comparisons  to  relig^ious  emotions,  to 
saints,  martyrs,  and  the  like,  come  under  this  head  ;  while  the 
comparisons  to  flowers,  fluids,  and  flames  ofTend  by  the  manner 
of  expression  rather  than  by  the  basal  idea.  A  single  short 
paragraph  containing  six  distinct  figures  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  point  : 

"  Je  lui  contai  mon  enfance  et  ma  jeunesse,  non  comme  je 
vous  I'ai  dite,  en  la  jugeant  a  distance,  mais  avec  les  paroles 
ardentesdu  jeune  homme  de  qui  lesblessures  saignaient  encore. 
Ma  voix  retentit  comme  la  hache  des  bucherons  dans  une  for^t. 
Devant  elle  tomberent  k  grand  bruit  les  annees  morles,  les 
longues  douleurs  qui  les  avaient  herissees  de  branches  sans 
feuillage.  Je  lui  peignis  avec  des  mots  enfievres  une  foule  de 
details  terribles  dont  je  vous  ai  fait  graice.  J'etalai  le  tresor 
de  mes  va>ux  brillants.  lor  vierge  demesdesirs,  tout  un  cojur 
brulant  conserve  sous  les  glaces  de  ces  Alpes  entassees  par 
un  continuel  hiver.  Lorsque,  courbe  sous  le  poids  de  mes 
souffrances  redites  avec  les  charbons  dlsaie,  j'attendis  un 
mot  de  cette  femme  qui  m  ecoutail  la  tete  baissee,  elle  eclaira 
les  t^nebres  par  un  regard,  elle  anima  les  mondes  terrestres 
et  divins  par  un  seul  mot  "  (LV.,  p.  4.ji-o2). 

When  the  conception  is  banal,  a  pretentious  elaboration  is 
all  the  moredisagreeable,  and  the  figure  becomes  pure  verbiage 
worthy  of  ihe prccieuses :  "  Vous  m'avez  naguere  dirige  savam- 
ment  k  travers  les  voies  perilleuses  du  grand  monde  ''  (LV., 
p.  5if))  ;  ''  Ce  tresor  englouti  dans  les  eaux  dormantes  de 
Toubli  "  [LY.,  p.  4o3)  ;  "  Ce  regard mouille . .  .comme  un  eter- 
nel  joyau  dont  les  feux  brillent  aux  jours  difficlles  "  (LV., 
p.  4o3)  ;  "  Nos  Ames,  qui.  pour  ainsi  dire,  entraient  Tune  chez 
I'autre  sans  obstacle,  mais  sans  y  etre  conviees  par  le  baiser 
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(LV,,  p.  475)  ;  "  Renversant  le  pompeux  edifice  eleve  par  sa 
preference  maternelle  "  (MG.,  p.  324)  ;  "  Drape  sur  son  lit 
de  mort  dans  le  manteau  de  la  philosophie  encyclopediste  ' 
(MG.,  p.  189)  ;  "  L'amour  vrai,  I'amour  des  anges,  I'amour 
fier  qui  vit  de  sa  douleur  et  qui  en  meurt  ''  (EG.,  p.  382)  ; 
"  Colifichets  de  dandy.  .  .tous  les  instruments  aratoires  dont 
se  sertunjeune  oisif  pour  labourer  la  vie  "  (EG.,  248). 

The  prime  requisite  of  a  figure  of  speech  is  that  it  should  be 
apt,  that  it  should  be  suitable  to  the  thing  compared.  If  there 
is  no  external  resemblance  between  the  two  objects,  or  if  the 
two  concepts  are  not  associated  in  our  minds  so  that  they  can 
produce  similar  intellectual  or  emotional  reactions,  the  figure 
is  unjustifiable.  The  effort  to  magnify  the  import  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  naturally  leads  the  author  to  compare  it  to 
something  with  which  it  is  incompatible ;  thus  many  of  the 
inexact,  absurd,  and  meaningless  figures  are  the  result  of 
some  form  of  pretension.  The  comparison  of  Felix  drinking 
the  tears  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  to  a  man  taking  the  holy 
communion  would  be  revolting  if  the  comparison  were  not  so 
incongruous  as  to  be  ridiculous.  The  comparisons  to  flowers, 
fluids,  and  flames  have  in  general  no  very  distinct  meaning, 
and  when  we  are  told  that  the  mournful  tones  of  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  exhaled  an  odor  like  that  of  cut  (decaying  ?)  flowers 
(LV.,  p.  573),  we  are  at  a  loss  to  relate  the  two  ideas  even 
emotionally.  Other  examples  of  questionable  clearness  and 
aptness  are  :  "  Ma  chair  laissee  en  lambeaux  dans  son  coeur  " 
(LV.,  p.  504)  ;  "  Un  visage  ou  les  ailes  du  plaisir  avaient  seme 
leur  poussiere  diapree  "  (LV.,  p.  605)  ;  "  Son  corps  ignore  la 
sueur,  il  aspire  le  feu  dans  I'atmosphere  et  vit  dans  Feau  sous 
peine  de  ne  pas  vivre  "  (LV.,  p.  568).  More  external  is  the 
incongruity  in  such  expressions  as  :  "  Une  femme.  .  .se  posa 
pres  de  moi  par  un  mouvement  d'oiseau  qui  s'abat  sur  son 
nid  "  (LV.,  p.  408)  ;  "  Jesuis  jalouse  !  dit-elle  avecun accent 
d'exaltation  qui  ressemblait  au  coup  de  tonnerre  dun  orage 
qui  passe"  (LV.,  p.  457). 

Two  examples  of  improper  comparison  from  Eu<jenle  Gran  Jet 
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are:  "  Xanonj  plantee  sur  ses  pieds  comme  un  chene  de 
soixante  ans  sur  ses  racines  "  (EG.,  234)  ;  '•  Le  bonhomme 
sauta  sur  le  necessaire  comuie  un  tigre  fond  sur  un  enfant 
endormi  "  (EG.,  p.  3GI).  Tlie  lirst  figure  is  rendiMod  incon- 
gruous by  the  mention  of  roots;  as  for  the  second,  if  a  tiger 
should  attack  a  sleeping  child  at  all,  it  would  not  be  in  the 
manner  that  the  passage  suggests.  When  Balzac  adds  e/jt/or//jt, 
he  is  forgetting  for  the  moment  his  figure  in  the  desire  to 
emphasize  the  helplessness  of  Eugenie. 

The  impropriety  in  the  figures  of  Balzac  comes  largely  from 
the  fact  that  they  are  too  physical,  too  materialistic  for  the 
thing  compared.  This  is  especially  tr\ie  of  the  Lys  dans  lit 
vallee,  while  in  Un  menage  de  gar<;on^  where  everything  is 
placed  on  a  materialistic  basis,  the  figures  fit  in  very  naturally, 
though  occasionally  the  limit  seems  to  be  overstepped  ;  ''  Une 
femme,  verte  comme  une  noyee  de  deux  jours  "  (MG.,  p.  333), 
In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee,  however,  the  all-pervasive  material- 
ism of  the  ligures  is  displeasing,  almost  revolting,  by  con- 
trast with  the  evident  purpose  of  idealizing.  When  Felix  seeks 
in  the  heart  of  his  mother  ''  des  endroits'friables  where  he 
can  attach  '  quelques  rameaux  d  affection  "  (L\".,  p.  40.J  , 
when  he  speiiks  of  a  woman  as  ''  sechee  sur  sa  tige,  fautede 
seve  '  (LV.,  p.  525),  or  when  he  compares  Madame  de  Mort- 
sauf  to  a  worm-eaten  fruit  that  is  nearing  the  stage  of  pulrifac- 
tion.  he  is  far  from  the  realm  of  poetic  impressions.  Eugenie 
Grandet  presents  a  measured  use  of  expressions  of  materialism 
in  its  crudest  form.  "  Un  nez.  .  .flavescent  a  letnt  normal, 
raais  completement  rouge  apres  les  repas,  espece  de  pheno- 
mene  vegetal  "  (EG.,  p.  37G),  and  :  "La  joie  semblait  s  c- 
chapper  comme  une  fumee  par  les  crevasses  de  son  brun 
visage  "  (EG.,  p.  379)  are  not  exactly  pleasing  to  our  sen- 
sibilities, but  they  are  in  accord  with  the  tone  of  the  passage 
and  with  the  impression  produced  by  the  person  described. 

The  continued  expression  of  the  abstract  by  the  concrete 

produces  an  impression  of  materialism.   Such  comparisons, 

used  with  discretion,   could  be   made,    however,   to   produce 
VIII.  3 
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extremely  poetic  effects ;  the  fault  with  many  of  Balzac^s 
figures  is  merely  that  they  insist  too  much  on  the  similarities, 
they  introduce  details  that  mar  the  poetic  suggestion.  This  can 
be  exemplified  by  cases  M^here  a  single  word  added  spoils  the 
figure.  We  can  form  a  vague  conception  of  thoughts  flooding 
the  soul  like  waves,  but  when  we  are  told  that  they  "  jail- 
lissent  ecumeuses  "  (LV.,  p.  481),  our  imagination  balks.  It  is 
acceptable  that  the  soul  should  bathe  in  pleasure,  but  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  its  being  "  rafraichie  sur  toutes  ses  surfaces, 
caressee  dans  ses  plis  les  plus  profonds  "  (LV, ,  p.  473).  Similarly, 
after  a  long  comparison  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  to  a  bit  of  heath- 
er near  the  Villa  Diodati,  Balzac  adds  :  "Son  corps  avait  la  ver- 
deur  que  nous  admirons  dans  les  feuilles  nouvellement  depliees  " 
(LV.,  p.  421).  "  Un  teint  cuivre,  verdi  de  place  en  place 
(MG.,  p.  269)  offers  an  interesting  example,  in  which  copper 
complexion  suggested  the  idea  of  the  green  corrosion  seen  so 
often  on  copper  vessels. 

Finally,  we  have  figures  which  do  not  accord  with  themselves. 
The  incoherence  is  largely  attributable  to  exuberance  of  imag- 
ination. From  the  multitude  of  images  that  arise  in  his  mind, 
Balzac  does  not  choose  ;  he  adds  them  one  after  the  other  in 
such  quick  succession  that  they  frequently  overlap.  We  may 
define  a  mixed  or  incoherent  figure  as  one  in  which  two  or 
more  incompatible  images  are  evoked  to  represent  the  same 
object  or  concept.  In  order  that  such  a  figure  may  be  permis- 
sible, it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  figurative  expressions  should 
be  commonplace;  all  but  one  of  them  must  lose  entirely  the 
power  of  producing  an  image.  Until  then  a  sort  of  intellectual 
wrench  is  necessary  in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning,  a  process 
which  is  especially  disagreeable  to  the  French  mind,  with  its 
love  of  fitness  and  exactness.  In  the  following  examples,  the 
incoherence  is  comparatively  unobtrusive  :  "  Enivre  d'ambi- 
tion  par  cette  femme,  Charles  avait  caressd,  pendant  la  tra- 
versee,  toules  ces  esperances,  (jui  lui  furent  presentees  par 
une  main  habile  et  sous  forme  de  confidences  vers^es  de  coeur 
a  coeur  "  (EG.,  p.  377)  ;  "  Une  teinte  de  piete  passionnee  qui 
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versa  dans  lame  de  son  enfant  cherie  la  luniiere  de  laniour 
celeste  ''  (LV.,  p.  434)  ;  "  Nos  iimes  ctaient  en  proie  k  ces  boule- 
versements  qui  les  sillonnent  de  inani^re  a  v  laisser  d'^ternelles 
einpreintes"  i  LV.,  p.  406).  Each  figure,  however,  presents  three 
or  more  ideas  that  do  not  harmonize,  as  for  instance  en  proie, 
bouleversements,  sillonnent,  and  empreinles.  The  tendency  of 
Balzac  seems  to  be  to  colled  all  the  sense-impressions  sugjj^ested 
by  an  idea  and  to  fuse  them  into  a  single  ligure.  A  bouquet 
appears  as  poetry,  light,  anil  music,  with  a  slight  personifi- 
cation and  a  suggestion  of  a  bee  :  "  Ce  poeme  de  fleurs  lumi- 
neuses  qui  bourdonnait  incessamment  ses  nj^lodies  au  ctvur, 
en  y  caressant  des'  voluptes  cach^es '"  (LV.,  p.  481}.  More 
external  is  the  confusion  of  an  arrow  and  a  shot  in  :  "  Jamais 
cet  homme  n'avait  manque  de  lui  decocher  une  fleche  au 
coeur.  Oiseau  sublime  atteint  dans  son  vol  par  ce  grossier 
grain  de  plomb,  elle  tomba '"  ( L^^,  p.  526).  "  Tune  connais- 
sais  pas  ton  oncle,  pourquoi  pleures-tu  ?  lui  dit  son  pere  en 
lui  lan(,^ant  un  de  ces  regards  de  tigre  affame  quil  jetait  sans 
doute  a  ses  tas  dor  "'  (EG.,  p.  276)  lacks  aptness  as  well  as 
coherence  ;  the  glance  of  an  angry  father,  of  a  hungry  tiger, 
and  of  a  miser  before  his  gold  can  be  hardly  be  assimilated 
into  a  single-  concept.  The  most  marked  tendency  in  the  Lijs 
dans  la  valle'e  is  to  fuse  the  various  conceptions  noted  in  Group 
111,  as  when  Felix  speaks  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf  as  "  cette 
fleur  siderale '"  (LV.,  p.  437).  Other  examples  are:  ''  Pour 
aspirer  lair  qui  sortait  de  sa  levre  charge  de  son  ame,  pour 
etreindre  cette  lumiere  parlee  avec  I'ardeur  que  j'aurais  mise 
a  serrer  la  comtesse  sur  mon  sein  "  (LV.,  p.  41 9 1  ;  "  Je  sontis 
un  parfum  de  femme  qui  brilla  dans  mon  ime  comme  y  brilla 
depuis  la  poesie  orientale  "  (LV.,  p,  408 1.  Madame  de  Mort- 
sauf s  speech  is  air  surcharged  with  her  soul,  it  is  a  light,  yet 
at  the  same  time  Felix  embraces  it  as  he  would  the  woman 
herself. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  analyse  certain 
phases  of  the  intellectual  process  by  which  Balzac  creates  his 
figures.  The  continual  repetition  of  practically  the  same  figure 
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would  indicate  that,  in  addition  to  the  figures  resulting  from 
a  spontaneous  operation  of  the  imagination,  there  are  others 
that  grow  up  out  of  a  preconceived  notion  of  similarity.  It  is 
in  this  last  class  that  the  most  salient  faults  occur,  resulting 
from  an  imperfect  analysis  of  the  real  relations  between  the 
two  terms  of  the  comparisons.  The  human  consciousness 
crowded  with  concepts  is  like  a  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
thousands  of  overlapping  circles  of  all  sizes  have  been  drawn. 
To  make  a  perfect  comparison,  one  must  see  in  just  how  far 
the  two  concepts  coincide,  and  admit  in  the  expression  of  the 
figure  of  speech  nothing  that  directs  the  attention  away  from 
the  common  territory  ;  an  artistic  figure  is  one  in  which  the 
reader  does  not  feel  that  the  author  has  overstepped  the 
limits. 

Balzac,  w^ho  frequently  unites  concepts  that  really  are  rela- 
ted by  very  unessential  traits  and  that  have  little  common  terri- 
tory, oversteps  the  limit  in  both  directions.  We  have  already 
noted,  in  speaking  of  figures  that  are  not  apt,  that  he  forces  a 
figure  in  order  to  make  it  better  suit  the  idea  which  he  wishes 
to  present '.  Similarly  he  tends  to  add  to  the  figure  something 
that  may  refer  directly  to  the  first  term  but  is  out  of  place  as 
applied  to  the  second.  Thus  in  the  tiger-boa  comparison  of 
Grandet,  the  last  word  methodique  refers  to  Grandet  rather 
than  to  the  serpent.  In  :  "  EUe  tremblait  de  laisser  cette  bre- 
bis  [Eugenie],  blanche  comme  elle^  seule  au  milieu  d'un  monde 
egoiste  qui  voulait  lui  arracher  sa  toison,  ses  tresors  "  (EG., 
p.  364),  tresors  refers  to  Eugenie  and  not  to  the  ewe.  From 
such  expressions,  which  arise  from  the  desire  to  express 
everything,  it  is  but  a  step  to  mixed  metaphor ;  if  his  mind 
reverts  too  strongly  to  the  literal  sense,  the  author  may  re- 
express  it  by  an  entirely  different  figure.  But  it  is  usually  in  the 
other  direction  that  the  mind  of  Balzac  is  directed.  He  loses 
sight  of  his  original  idea  and  develops  the  figure  for  its  own 
sake,  as  for  example  in  :  "  Son  desir  va  comme  le  tourbillon  du 
desert,  le  desert  dont  I'ardente  immensite  se  peint  dans  ses 

1.  Seo  supra,  p.  .32, 
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yeux,  le  desert  plain  dazur  et  d'amour,  avec  son  ciel  inalte- 
rable, avec  ses  fraiches  niiils  etoilees  "  (LV.,  p.  568)  ;  "  Ilen- 
riette  etait  I'oiseau  chantant  ses  poemes  orientaux  dans  son 
bocao^e  au  bord  du  Gange,  et,  comme  une  pierrerie  vivante, 
volant  de  branche  en  branche  panni  les  roses  dun  immense 
volkameria  toujours  fleuri  "  (LV.,  p.  55H).  More  especially 
in  the  cases  we  have  noted  of  over-emphasis  of  the  materialism, 
it  seems  that  the  image  has  entirely  replaced  the  original  idea 
in  the  mind  of  Balzac.  Indeed  he  often  fuses  in  such  a  \vay 
the  figurative  and  the  literal  that  \ve  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  loses  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
that  he  uses  the  figures  without  being  conscious  that  he  is 
departing  from  the  normal  speech. 

The  figures  indicate  also  the  lack  of  such  critical  sense  as 
would  naturallv  belonof  to  a  man  working:  more  soberlv, 
without  such  feverish  enthusiasm  or  inspiration  of  creation  : 
a  critical  spirit  that  would  restrain  his  natural  tendencies, 
correct  the  patent  faults,  soften  the  brutality  of  the  materialism . 
and  restrict  the  number  of  the  figures. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CAUSES  OF  BALZAC'S  FREQUENT  USE  OF  FIGURES 

As  one  may  judge  from  the  above,  Balzac  is  exceedingly 
fond  of  figures  of  speech  and  uses  them  much  more  than  the 
average  prose  writer.  His  novels  at  times  teem  with  them  :  a 
single  comparison  is  carried  out  into  many  ramifications,  or 
one  follows  another  in  quick  succession,  as  on  page  419  of 
the  Lys  dans  lavallee,  where  there  are  fifteen  distinct  figures. 
Moreover,  a  large  proportion  of  the  figures  shock  our  sense  of 
propriety  in  one  way  or  another.  On  the  whole,  in  quantity 
and  quality  they  present  a  somewhat  undigested  and  indigest- 
ible mass.  Indeed  the  severe  and  almost  universal  criticism 
of  Balzac's  style  —  aside  from  composition  in  the  broader 
sense  —  is  largely  equivalent  to  a  criticism  of  his  figures  of 
speech,  for  it  is  in  them  that  the  vulgarity,  bad  taste,  bombast, 
galimatias,  and  pretentiousness  most  often  find  expression. 
When  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine,  or  Faguet  wish  to  illustrate  cer- 
tain bad  qualities  of  Balzac's  style,  it  is  his  figures  of  speech 
that  they  quote  ;  and  if  you  remove  the  figures  of  speech  from 
a  page  of  his  novels,  you  have  as  a  rule  a  passage  of  simple, 
straightforward  prose  that  does  not  in  any  w^ay  merit  the 
following  not  altogether  unjustifiable  tirade  of  Pontmartin  : 
"  Quel  encombrement  !  que  de  phrases  estropiees  !  que  de 
pages  hydropiques  !  que  d'obscurites  !  que  d'alf(5teries  !  que 
d'emphase  !  que  de  neologismes  inacceptables  !  que  de  meta- 
phores  incoherentes  !  que  d'analogies  impossibles  !  Sous  cette 
richesse  apparente  que  d'embarras  et  de  gene  !  Quelle  fatigue 
pour  arriver  k  faire  moins  bien  en  voulant  mieux  faire,  k  tout 
embrouiller  en  voulant  tout  dire  M  '"  The  problem  that  faces 
us  in  a  study  of  the  figures  of  Balzac  may  be  formulated  in 

1.  Causeries  litt^raires,  p.  302. 
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the  following-  way.  Here  is  a  man  who  in  many  respects  is 
a  master  of  langua^fe  and  who  is  constantly  tryin^f  to  line!  the 
best  expression  foi-  his  ideas.  From  his  correspondence  and 
from  the  testimony  of  his  friends  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  he  literally  tortured  himself  in  his  eiforts  to  perfect  his 
style.  Then  why  does  he  drag  in  this  apparently  extraneous 
mass  of  li^'ures  which  seems  so  often  to  hinder  ratiier  than  to 
aid  his  expression?  Or,  to  resolve  the  problem  into  its  three 
main  divisions  :  Wiivdoes  Balzac  use  so  manv  Uprures  ?  What 
explanation  can  we  find  for  the  kind  of  figures  that  he  uses? 
What  impression  is  made  by  these  figures  upon  the  reader? 
In  the  present  chapter  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
first  of  these  questions. 

Let  us  first  consider  what  offers  itself  as  the  simplest  explan- 
ation. The  figure  of  speech  is  a  literary  artifice  and  is  frequently 
used  as  a  stvlistic  ornament.  It  is  onlv  natural  that  Balzac  in 
his  efforts  to  attain  to  an  artistic  style  should  seize  upon  a 
process  which  had  been  effectively  used  by  t)thers  and  which 
appeared  easy  to  imitate,  since  it  might  be  considered  to  entail 
only  an  external  grafting.  This  explanation  will  account  in 
large  measure  for  the  unusually  frequent  use  of  figures  in  the 
Lys  (Jans  lavallec.  The  greater  contemporaries  of  Balzac  were 
consummate  stylists  ;  Gautier,  G.  Sand,  Hugo,  Lamennais, 
Merimee,  Chateaubriand,  and  others  were  endowed  with 
artistic  or  poetic  natures,  and  each  had  built  up  for  himself 
out  of  the  ruins  of  classicism  a  style  suitable  to  his  genius  : 
stvles  which  had  manv  admirers  in  the  davs  when  the  roman- 
tic  emphasis  on  form  was  at  its  height,  and  which  today 
might  serve  as  models  for  certain  genres.  Though  Balzac 
would  not  have  accorded  stylistic  superiority  to  all  of  these, 
the  continual  harping  of  the  critics  on  his  lack  of  style  worried 
him,  and  he  determined  to  show  them  what  he  could  do  when 
he  tried.  The  Lys  Jans  la  vallc'c  is  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
Volupld  and  to  surpass  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  own  field  of  the 
psychological  novel  ;  it  was  to  be  a  sublime  idyl  of  pure  love. 
He  refers  several  times  in  his  correspondence  to  the  difficulty 
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that  he  has  in  composing  it.  '^  J'ai  voulu  me  servir  du  langage 
de  Massillon  et  cet  instrument-Ik  est  lourd  a  manier  ^  "  In 
his  effort  to  Avrite  ornately,  to  make  the  style  match  the  sub- 
limity of  the  subject,  he  has  added  figure  after  figure,  until 
he  resembles  the  painter  in  the  Chef-cVceuvre  inconnu  who,  in 
his  constant  desire  to  add  just  one  more  element  of  beauty  to 
his  canvas,  makes  of  it  an  unintelligible  daub  for  all  others 
but  himself. 

But  we  cannot  accept  the  desire  for  stylistic  adornment 
as  the  only  or  even  the  chief  reason  for  the  frequent  use  of 
figurative  language  :  what  v^-e  find  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee 
is  simply  an  exaggeration  of  a  natural  stylistic  tendency  of 
Balzac.  He  was  already  much  addicted  to  the  figure  of  speech, 
as  we  see  from  Eugenie  Grandet,  and  we  may  judge  that  its 
use  corresponded  to  some  conscious  or  unconscious  need  of 
the  author.  This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  figures.  It  is  true  that  they  may  be  purely  stylistic 
ornaments,  yet  even  as  such  they  should  produce  in  the 
reader  an  impression,  an  emotional  reaction,  desired  by  the 
author.  They  serve  also  to  present  an  idea  in  a  clearer  and 
more  forceful  manner.  In  the  comparison  of  an  unfamiliar  or 
indescribable  object  to  something  well  known  to  the  reader, 
they  facilitate  expression  by  the  substitution  of  familiar  con- 
cepts for  a  long  abstract  or  technical  discussion.  The  figure  is, 
as  it  w^ere,  a  pattern  laid  down  by  which  the  reader  is  to  cut 
the  still  shapeless  cloth  of  his  thought.  The  expression  would 
lose  effectiveness  if  we  should  try  to  give  an  accurate  de- 
scription ;  the  figure  is  more  forceful  because  it  is  shorter,  be- 
cause it  requires  an  effort  of  the  imagination  to  grasp  the  real 
meaning,  which  is  not  directly  expressed.  The  mind  is  forced 
to  form  a  definite  concrete  image,  and  receives  a  more  vivid 
and  lasting  impression.  Literal  speech  might  be  compared  to 
an  electric  current  passing  through  a  series  of  wires  in  con- 
tact, and  the  figure  of  speech  to  the  spark  when  the  two  wires 
are  separated  :  a  metaphor  such  as  '*  the  wings   of  night  " 

i.  Lettres  k  VEtrang^re,  Vol.  I,  p.  277;  c^  p.  278. 
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is  really  an  incorrect  expression,  causing  a  break  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  thought.  The  greater  the  distance  between  liie 
two  wires,  I  he  brighter  the  sparU  will  be,  up  to  the  jioint  where 
the  current  will  not  make  the  leap;  the  stronger  the  current, 
the  greater  the  possible  leap.  Thus  the  objects  compared  may 
become  absolutely  incompatible,  and  you  have  a  figure  which 
is  virtually  meaningless,  but  an  impassioned  style  such  as  that 
of  Balzac  vitalizes  many  figures  that  would  fall  fiat  in  a  cold, 
classical  style  with,  consequently,  a  colder,  more  critical  read- 
er. We  may  suppose  then  that  Balzac  sought  by  the  use  of  the 
figures  to  attain  to  a  more  adequate  and  more  forceful  expres- 
sion of  his  ideas.  In  order  to  get  a  better  comprehension  ol 
this  statement,  let  us  consider  the  problems  which  would  face 
a  Balzac  writing  in  France  in  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  enforced  formation  of  images  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  vivid  writing.  Our  ordinary  modes  of  exjres- 
sion  have  become  so  stereotyped  that  the  words  are  purely 
abstract  symbols  ami  present  no  picture  to  the  mind  :  they 
may  even  be  used  and  heard  without  a  full  realization  of  their 
nicaning,  because  they  simply  revive  the  same  emotional  reac- 
tion that  was  produced  when  they  were  heard  before.  It  is 
true  that  language  is  largely  a  network  of  originally  figurative 
expressions,  —  ivre  de  Joie,  chef  in  its  various  meanings,  or 
pcnser.  etymologically  the  same  as  peser,  —  but  by  constant 
use  figures  lose  all  image-arousing  power  and  become  purely 
abstract.  The  tendency  in  language,  when  such  expressions 
become  banal,  is  to  introduce  a  new  expression,  aa  pespr  in  a 
similar  meaning  to  that  of  penser;  for  the  mind  mustcrystalize 
an  abstract  conception  around  concrete  phenomena  in  order 
to  use  it.  With  the  French,  a  supremely  intellectual  people 
who  deal  readily  with  abstract  concepts,  this  tendency  is  not 
so  evident.  In  the  development  of  their  language  up  to  the 
nineteenth  century  (barring  the  increase  and  the  more  extended 
use  of  scientific  terms  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth), 
they  have  striven  to  limit  rather  than  to  extend  their  vocab- 
ularv  ;   thev   have   tended  to  restrict   themselves    to   a  single 
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word  for  any  one  generalized  concept  and  to  leave  the  partic- 
ular concept  to  be  supplied  by  the  context  (cf,  the  verbs  of 
motion  :  aller,  venir,  se  promener,  reculer,  or  a  noun  such  as 
terre).  Each  word  g^athers  meaning-  from  the  surrounding  words, 
and  the  word  group  conveys  an  idea  which  the  mind  grasps 
with  little  effort.  The  French  also  tended  to  restrict  the  number 
of  figurative  uses  of  a  given  word.  There  results  an  admirable 
clearness,  as  the  essential  significance  is  not  obscured  by  ex- 
traneous or  non-essential  elements.  But  such  expression  is 
suited*especially  to  the  transmission  of  abstract  and  conven- 
tional ideas  ^ . 

If  we  study  the  masters  of  French  literature,  we  find  that, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  they  depart  little  from  this  standard 
French  mode  of  expression.  We  find  also  that  their  preemi- 
nence is  due  to  artistic  imitation  of  the  classics,  to  delicate 
psychological  analysis,  to  the  expression  of  the  latent  passions 
and  aspirations  of  man,  to  their  charming  imagination  and 
fancy,  or  to  their  treatment  of  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
morality,  and  society,  all  presented  in  a  form  and  style  that 
approaches  perfection  for  the  particular  genre.  But  their 
creations  do  not  give  a  powerful  illusion  of  life,  we  do  not 


i.  In  English  the  situation  is  slightly  different,  for  we  have  a  larger 
vocabulary  and  have  retained  more  words  relating  to  the  same  general 
concept,  some  of  which,  especially  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin,  have 
kept  a  strong  literal  significance  (cf.  edge  and  border).  In  this  way 
certain  figurative  expressions  which  are  natural  and  current  retain  more 
of  their  power  of  evocation,  because  they  are  not  so  constantly  used.  By 
the  side  of  tliem  exist  other  modes  of  expression,  absolutely  literal  in 
the  impression  they  give,  which  are  used  unless  the  writer  seeks  con- 
sciously or  otherwise  the  more  vivid  form.  Tliis  abundance  may  lead  to 
obscurity  at  times,  but  as  a  result  of  it  vividness  of  expression  becomes 
a  more  natural  characteristic  of  the  language.  Also  the  readiness  with 
whicli  English  subslilutes  substantives  for  adjectives  or  adverl)s  enables 
us  to  evoke  an  image  without  going  out  of  our  way  to  do  so  :  "  star-me- 
mories, "  "  violet-breath,  "  "  butter-fingered  "  (note  in  this  connection 
the  recommendations  of  the  Pleiade  and  such  attempted  innovations  as 
the  famous  /).//re  pruinontoire  of  Victor  Hugo).  In  Frencii,  imagery  is 
farther  from  tlie  line  of  normal  speech  and  has  to  be  created  more 
consciously  and  externally.  We  may  find  here  an  explanation  of  the 
slowness  of  response  of  the  average  English  mind  to  most  French  poetry  : 
the  images  are,  when  measured  by  Englisli  standards,  few  in  number 
and  lacking  in  spontaneity. 
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turn  Q  street-corner  expecting  to  meet  one  of  their  characters 
face  to  face.  Rabelais,  Moliere  and  Saint-Simon,  however, 
belong  to  a  smaller  i^roup  who  are  preeminently  creators. 
They  present  not  abstractions  but  real  human  bein^^s  that  be- 
come personal  acquaintances  of  the  reader,  social  orders  that 
seem  as  palpable  to  him  as  the  one  in  which  he  lives.  There  is 
an  intanf;ible  something  which  we  can  only  define  by  that 
undelinable  term,  genius,  by  which  these  men  impose  the 
creatures  of  their  imagination  '  upon  our  consciousness  in  spite 
of  an  improbability  or  even  impossibility  of  their  ever  having 
existed.  There  is 'something  in  these  authors  that  appeals  to 
us  as  do  the  crude'  elemental  forces  of  nature  ;  this  is  reflected 
in  their  styles,  which  do  not  respect  the  more  conventional 
ideas  of  composition.  Careless  of  restraint,  they  seek  a  mode 
of  expression  conformable  to  their  subjects;  one  that  leaves 
them  unhampered  in  personal  expression  ;  for  in  the  last 
analysis  the  pulse  of  life  must  be  transmitted  from  the  author's 
own  personality.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  characters 
of  Moliere,  who  almost  necessarily  made  greater  concessions 
to  convention,  tend  more  than  those  of  Rabelais  and  Saint- 
Simon  to  become  types  or  abstractions. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  claim  that  Rabelais,  Moliere  and 
Saint-Simon  outrank  the  other  great  writers,  but  to  bring  out 
bv  the  contrast  I  have  made  that  the  author  who  produces 
an  illusion  of  life  must  have  greater  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
his  modes  of  expression  ;  he  must  speak  a  language  which  it- 
self has  life  and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  creator  and  of 
the  thing  created. 

Rabelais  gave  his  imagination  carte  blanche  among  all  the 
verbal  riches  of  the  renaissance,  and  reveled  in  metaphors  and 
similes  :  no  author  ever  had  freer  range  for  his  genius.  And 
when  we  read  Rabelais,  we  read  him  without  stylistic  prej- 
udice, for  there  had  been  set  up  no  conventional  standard  for 
his  time.  The  content  and  the  style  impress  themselves  upon 
us  as  so  intimately  related,  so  perfectly  in  harmony,  that  we 

1.  For  Saint-Simon,  see  in/'rfl,  p.  44. 
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cannot  conceive  of  his  having  written  in  any  other  manner, 
and  we  are  ready  to  class  this  hilarious,  obscene,  bewildering- 
Iv  exhuberant  raconteur  as  a  literarv  artist  '.  Moliere  in  a 
soberer  age  made  free  use  of  vivid,  picturesque  colloquial 
words  and  modes  of  expression.  Modern  criticism  has  weighed 
the  objections  offered  to  this,  and  has  ruled  that  an  author 
has  the  right  to  make  his  characters  speak  the  language  natural 
to  them.  Saint-Simon,  inasmuch  as  he  copied  more  closely 
from  nature,  may  not  be  called  a  creator  in  the  same  measure 
as  the  other  two  ;  his  imagination  does  not  play  so  large  a 
part,  but  his  style  re-creates,  if  it  does  not  create.  His  men 
and  women  are  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  and  not  the  puppets 
of  historical  accounts  :  the  illusion  of  life  on  the  page  of  a 
book  is  equally  difficult  to  procure  whether  the  model  really 
existed  or  not,  for  in  either  case  the  immediate  source  is  the 
conception  in  the  mind  of  the  author.  Indeed  the  representa- 
tion of  actualities  presents  a  peculiar  danger,  in  that  the  mind 
is  frequently  not  able  to  distinguish  the  non-essential  among 
the  many  elements  that  crowd  in  upon  the  consciousness. 
Saint-Simon's  style  caused  considerable  disturbance  w^hen 
the  Me  moires  first  appeared,  and  it  resembles  in  many  ways 
that  of  Balzac,  with  bold  figures  of  speech  and  a  disregard  for 
grammatical  and  aesthetic  niceties  2. 

1 .  Cf.  Pierre  de  la  Juilliere,  Les  images  dans  BabeUis,  ZRPh.,  Beiheft 
XXXVII.  The  general  types  of  figures  in  Rabelais  correspond  to  the  more 
materialistic  ones  of  Balzac.  Rabelais  shows,  for  instance,  363  compar- 
isons to  animals. 

2.  Such  lines  as  these  of  Taine  would  seem  to  have  been  written  on 
Bal/.ac  himself  :  "  Cette  passion  ote  au  style  toute  pudeur.  Modera- 
tion, hon  goiit  Jitteraire,  eloquence,  noblesse,  tout  est  emporte  et  noye... 
La  cuisine,  Tecurie,  le  garde-manger,  la  magonnerie,  la  menagerie,  les 
mauvais  lieux,  il  prend  des  expressions  partout.  II  est  cru,  trivial  et 
p6trit  ses  figures  on  pleine  boue.  .  .  c'est  a  ce  prix  qu'est  le  genie;  uni- 
quement  et  lotalemcnt  englouti  dans  I'idee  qui  I'absorbe,  il  perd  de  vue 
la  mesure,  la  dccence  et  le  respect.  II  y  gagne  la  force  ;  car  il  prend  le 
droit  d'aller  jusqu'au  bout  de  sa  sensation,  d'egaler  les  mouvements  de 
son  style  aux  mouvements  de  son  cceur.  .  .  ce  style  bizarre,  excessif, 
incoherent,  surcharge,  est  celui  de  la  nature  elle-meme  ;  nul  n'esl  plus 
utile  pour  I'histoire  de  I'ame ;  il  est  la  notation  litlerale  et  spontande 
des  sensations.  "  Essavon  Saint-Simon  in  Essais  de  critique  ei  d'histoire, 
(pp.  241-2r)l). 
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Coming  now  to  Balzac  we  liuii  an  inlerestinj^  page  of  Gautiet': 
*'  La  langue  franvaise,  epur^e  par  les  elassiques  du  dix-sep- 
ti^me  siecle,  n'est  propre  lorsqu'on  veut  s'y  conformer  qu'k 
rendre  des  idees  generales,  et  qu'i  peindre  dcs  figures  con- 
venlionnellos  dans  ui\  milieu  vague.  Pour  exprimer  cette 
multiplicile  de  details,  de  caracleres,  de  types,  d'architectures, 
d'ameublenients,  Balzac  fut  oblige  de  se  forger  une  langue  spe- 
ciale,  cotnposee  de  toutes  les  technologies,  de  tous  les  argots 
de  la  science,  de  Tatelier,  des  coulisses,  de  laniphitheatre 
meme.  Chaque  mot  qui  disait  quelque  chose  etait  le  bienvenu, 
et  la  phrase,  pour  le  recevoir,  ouvrait  une  incise,  une  paren- 
Ihese,  et  s  allongeail  complaisamment.  —  C'est  ce  qui  a  fait 
dire  aux  critiques  super(iciels  que  Balzac  ne  savait  pas  ecrire. 
—  11  avail,  bien  qu'il  ne  le  crut  pas,  un  style  et  un  tres  beau 
style,  —  le  style  necessaire,  fatal  et  mathemalique  de  son 
id^e'.  "  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  Balzac  continued  to  think 
that  he  did  not  have  a  good  style,  for  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
aflirm  that  only  he,  Gautier,  and  Hugo  knew  the  French 
language -. 

In  the  above  quotation  Gautier  speaks  especially  of  techni- 
cal terms  which  had  alreadv  been  carried  over  into  literature 
in  the  latter-part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  Balzac  does 
make  free  use  of  them.  But  they  serve  rather  to  give  accurate, 
scientific  descriptions  of  material  objects,  of  the  milieu  in 
which  his  characters  moved;  they  are  an  aid,  but  used  alone 
they  belong  to  the  domain  of  scientific  discussion  rather  than 
to  literature.  Balzac  needed  something  more  ;  he  felt  instinc- 
tively that  his  ideas  and  impressions  could  not  be  adequately 
reproduced  in  others  by  means  of  conventional  French  prose, 
and  he  could  not  take  refuge  in  poetry  as  did  so  many  of  his 
contemporaries  for  their  most  passionate  expressions,  for 
neither  his  genius  nor  his  subject  matter  was  poetic.  He  af- 
firms in  many  places    the   authors   right   to  coin  new  words 

1.  Gautier,  Portraits  conlemporains,  p.  HO. 

2.  It  is  well  to  note.hoNvever,  the  distinction  which  Balzac  makes 
when  he  says  of  G.  Sand  :  "  Sans  savoir  l.i  lanyue  fran(^i)isc  ellc  a  le 
ttyle.  "  Lettres  a  I'Elrangdre,  1,  p.  464. 
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aud  expressions  to  suit  his  ideas.  In  speaking- of  certain  Old- 
French  words,  he  says  to  his  sister  :  ' '  Quels  jolis  mots  !  expri- 
ment-ils  bien  ce  qu'ils  veulent  dire  ! .  .  .  Qui  a  done  le  droit 
de  faire  raumome  a  une  langue,  si  ce  n'est  pas  Tecrivain  ?  '  " 

In  the  Contes  cirolatiques,  where  he  wished  merely  to  tell  a 
story,  he  had  the  happy  idea  of  going-  back  and  borrowing  the 
rich,  picturesque,  and  unfettered  language  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  which  he  handled  with  masterly  art  and  charming 
effectiveness.  Even  here  he  probably  did  not  attempt  an  accu- 
rate reproduction  of  the  language  of  Rabelais  ;  he  sought 
freedom  and  not  a  change  of  masters.  Language  was  an  in- 
strument that  had  to  be  fashioned  to  his  purpose. 

But  such  a  medium  was  not  suitable  for  modern  subjects 
and  the  various  philosophical  and  social  problems  that  they 
involve.  Balzac's  ideas  on  modern  stvle  are  indicated  in  his 
criticism  of  Stendhal,  for  whom  he  expresses  unbounded 
admiration  in  so  far  as  the  content  of  his  works  was  concerned, 
but  "  il  n'a  pas  assez  soigne  la  forme  ;  il  ecrivait  comme  les 
oiseaux  chantent,  et  notre  langue  est  une  sorte  de  Madame 
Honesta  qui  ne  trouve  rien  de  bien  que  ce  qui  est  irrepro- 
chable,  cisele,  leche  '^.  '"  The  form  of  this  criticism  seems  strange 
as  coming  from  Balzac,  but  he  does  not  see  how  Stendhal 
could  expect  to  express  himself  in  the  simple,  correct,  colorless, 
figureless  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  3. 

1.  OEiivres,  Vol.  XXIV,  pp.  lvu-lviii. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  491-92. 

3.  Balzac  was  by  no  means  alone  in  his  desire  to  infuse  new  blood 
into  the  French  language.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  in  tlie  journals 
and  parliamentary  debates.  Chateaubriand,  M™«  de  Stael,  Victor  Hugo 
and  others  had  liazarded  innovations  in  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  Qgura- 
tive  creations.  Stendhal,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  out-and-out  reactionary 
in  matter  oflanguage.  He  says  in /?ac{7jee/^)/ia/cf.s/)ec'jre  (1823,  p.  115):  "  11 
ne  fautpas  innover  dans  la  langue  parce  que  la  langue  est  une  chose  de 
convention.  Laissons  cetle  gloire  [d'inventer  des  tours  nouveaux]  a  M'"'' 
de  Stael,  a  MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  de  Marechangy,  etc. ..  II  est  siirqu'il 
est  plus  vite  fait  dinventer  un  tour  que  de  le  cherclier  peniblement  au 
fond  d'une  Leltre  provinciate  ou  d'une  harangue  de  Patru.  Une  langue 
est  composee  de  ses  tours  non  moins  que  de  ses  mots.  Toutes  les  fois 
qu'une  idde  a  deja  un  tour  qui  I'exprime  clairement,  pourquoi  en  pro- 
duire  un  nouveau?  Cf.  Bruuot  in  :  Petit  do  Julleville, //j.<:<oi/-e  t/e/a  langue 
et  de  la  lilt^rature  franraises,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  714. 
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There  is  a  most  interesting^  paragraph  in  Louis  Lambert 
^vhicll,  thougli  obscure  in  places,  throws  light  on  Balzac's 
attitude  towards  words  as  expressions  of  ideas.  Louis  Lambert 
is  speaking  of  the  fascinating;  study  of  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  words  : 

''  L'assemblage  des  lettres,  leurs  formes,  la  figure  qu'elles 
donnent  k  un  mot,  dessinent  exactement,  suivant  le  caractere 
de  chaque  peuple,  des  etres  inconnus  dont  le  souvenir  est  en 
nous.  Qui  nous  expliquera  philosophiquement  la  transition  de 
la  sensation  a  la  pensee,  de  la  pensee  au  verbe,  du  verbe  ii 
son  expression  hieroglyphi([uo,  des  hierog-lyphes  k  1  alphabet, 
de  I'alphabet  a  rehof[uence  ecrite,  dont  la  beaute  reside  dans 
une  suite  d'images  classees  par  les  rheteurs,  et  qui  sont  comme 
les  hi«§rog'lyphes  de  la  pensee  ?  L'antique  peinture  des  idees 
humaines  conligurees  par  les  formes  zoologiques  n'aurait-elle 
pas  determine  les  premiers  signes  dont  s'est  servi  I'Orient  pour 
ecrire  ses  langages?  Puis  naurait-elle  pas  traditionnellement 
laisse  quelques  vestiges  dans  nos  langues  modernes,  qui  toutes 
se  sont  partiJg^e  les  dt-bris  du  verbe  primilif  des  nations,  verbe 
majestueux  et  solennel,  dont  la  majeste,  dont  la  solennite 
decroissent  k  mesure  que  vieillissent  les  soci^tes  ;  dont  les 
retentissemeuts  si  sonores  dans  la  Bible  hebraKjue,  si  beaux 
encore  dans  la  Grece,  salfaiblissent  a  travers  les  progres  de 
nos  civilisations  successives?  Est-ce  a  cet  ancien  esprit  que 
nous  devons  les  mysteres  enfouis  dans  toute  parole  humaine  ? 
X*existe-t-il  pas  dans  le  mot  vrai  une  sorte  de  rectitude  fan- 
tastique  ?  Ne  se  trouve-t-il  pas  dans  le  son  bref  qu'il  exige 
une  vague  image  de  la  chaste  nudile,  de  la  simplicite  du  vrai 
en  toute  chose  ?  Cette  syllabe  respire  je  ne  sais  quelle  fraicheur. 
J'ai  pris  pourexemple  la  formule  dune  idee  abstraite,  ne  vou- 
lant  pas  expliquer  le  probleme  par  un  mot  qui  le  rendit  trop 
facile  k  comprendre,  comme  celui  du  vol,  oil  tout  parle  aux 
sens.  N'en  est-il  pas  ainsi  de  chaque  verbe?  Tous  sont  empreints 
dun  vivant  pouvoir  qu'ils  tiennent  de  I'ame,  et  qu'ils  lui  res- 
tituent  par  les  mysteres  dune  action  et  dune  reaction  mer- 
veilleuses  entrc  la  parole  et  la  pensee.  Ne  dirait-on  pas  d  un 
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amant  qui  puise  sur  les  levres  de  sa  maitresse  autant  d'amour 
qu'il  lui  en  communique  ?  Par  leur  seule  physionomie,  les 
mots  raniment  dans  notre  cerveau  les  creatures  auxquelles  ils 
servent  de  vetement  "  (pp.  3-4). 

About  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  Taine  when  he  defends 
the  style  of  Balzac:  "  Vos  mots  sont  des  notations,  ayant 
chacun  sa  valeur  exacte,  fixee  par  la  racine  et  ses  alliances  ; 
les  siens  sont  des  symboles  dont  la  reverie  capricieuse  invente 
le  sens  et  Temploi.  II  a  ete  sept  ans,  dit-il,  a  comprendre  ce 
qu'est  la  langue  fran^aise.  La  verite  est  qu'il  I'a  etudiee  pro- 
fondement,  mais  a  sa  fagon,  comme  d'autres  qu'on  accuse 
aussi  d'etre  barbares.  Pour  eux,  chaque  mot  est,  non  un  chilFre, 
mais  un  eveil  d'images  :  ils  le  pesent,  le  retournent,  le  scan- 
dent  ;  pendant  ce  temps  un  nuage  demotions  et  de  figures 
fugitives  traverse  leur  cerveau.  .  .  le  mot  est  pour  eux  I'appel 
soudain  de  ce  monde  vague  d'apparitions  evanouies  ^  " 

The  central  idea  of  the  paragraph  in  Louis  Lambert  is  that 
every  word  presents  to  the  mind  an  image  of  the  thing  that 
it  represents,  an  idea  which  is  elaborated  in  a  way  that  illus- 
trates two  striking  characteristics  of  Balzac's  unscientifically 
scientific  mind.  Intolerant  of  half-wav  affirmations,  he  tends 
to  carry  any  principle  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  ;  not  only  do 
concrete  terms  produce  concrete  images,  but  an  abstract 
adjective  such  as  true  ;  and  we  know  that  he  even  holds  that 
the  names  of  people  are  an  index  to  their  character.  Secondly, 
in  his  mania  for  logical  explanation  of  all  phenomena,  he 
imagines  that  the  power  of  evocation  resides  in  the  actual 
form  of  the  word  and  of  the  letters  composing  it,  and  that 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  alphabetic  symbols  must 
preserve  traces  of  the  primitive  status  when  writing  had  the  form 
of  pictures  more  or  less  directly  suggesting  the  idea  to  be  repre- 
sented. A  typical  Balzac  theory,  an  ingenious  mixing  of  fact 
and  fancy,  but  it  evidences  Balzac's  feeling  of  the  need  for 
vivid  expression.  He  claims  that  the  literal  expression  has  the 
power  to  evoke  the  image,  but  a  few  lines  above  he  has  said 

i.  Nouve&ux  essais  de  critique  et  d'hisloire,  pp.  42  ff. 
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that  the  impression  made  b}'  a  word  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct  as  you  advance  from  the  most  ancient  hinguaj^e  to- 
wards the  modern,  and  alsotliat  rhetorical  imag-es  are  the  hiero- 
glypliics  of  thoug^ht.  He  feels  this  so  much  that  in  this  very  par- 
agraph he  uses  numerous  figures  in  order  to  express  his  idea. 
From  what  we  have  said  of  the  nature  of  figures  of  speech, 
it  is  evident  that  they  do  oifer  at  least  a  partial  solution  of  the 
problem  of  stylistic  revivification.  The  possibilities  of  figura- 
tive creation  are  infinite  in  number  and  variety.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  Balzac  uses  comparisons  in  order  to  convey 
more  adequately,  more  strikingly,  more  palpably  the  desired 
impression.  Note,  for  example,  the  vivid  picture  of  the  wretched 
abandoned  Rabouilleuse  as  given  by  the  succession  of  figures. 
It  all  but  awakens  the  physiological  reaction  of  disgust  that 
you  would  feel  in  beholding  such  a  scene  in  real  life  :  "  Une 
femme,  verte  comme  une  noyee  de  deux  jours,  et  maigre 
comme  lest  une  etique  deux  heures  avant  sa  mort.  Ce  cadavre 
infect  avait  une  mechante  rouennerie  a  carreaux  sur  sa  tete 
depouillee  de  cheveux.  Le  tourdesyeux  caves  etait  rouge  et  les 
paupieres  etaient  comme  des  pellicules  d'oeuf  "  (MG.,  p.  333). 
Also  the  figures  furnish  an  escape  valve  for  Balzac's  plethora 
of  ideas  and  his  exuberance  of  imagination  :  "  Les  conversa- 
tions entre  camarades  etaient  dominees  par  le  monde  oriental 
et  sultanesque  du  Palais-Royal.  Le  Palais-Royal  etait  un  Eldo- 
rado d  amour  ou,  le  soir,  les  lingots  couraient  tout  monnayes. 
L^  cessaieut  les  doutes  les  plus  vierges,  la  pouvaient  sapaiser 
nos  curiosites  allumees  I  Le  Palais-Roval  et  moi,  nous  fumes 
deux  asymptotes  dirigees  Tune  vers  Tautre  sans  pouvoir  sc 
rencontrer  ""  (^LV.,  p.  402j.  Or  :  ''  Voyez  par  quelles  voies 
nous  avons  marchc  lun  vers  I'autre  ;  ({uel  aimant  nous  a  diri- 
ges  sur  locean  des  eaux  ameres,  vers  la  source  d'eau  douce, 
coulant  au  pied  des  monts  sur  un  sable  paillete,  entre  deux 
rives  vertes  et  tleuries.  N'avons-nous  pas,  comme  les  mages, 
suivi  la  meme  etoile  ?  Nous  voici  devant  la  creche  d'oii  s'eveille 
un  divin  enfant  qui  lancera  ses  fleches  au  front  des  arbres  nus, 

qui  nous  ranimera  le  monde  par  ses  cris  joyeux,  qui  par  des 
VIII.  i 
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plaisirs  incessants  donnera  du  gout  a  la  vie,  rendra  aux  nuits 
leur  sommeil,  aux  jours  leur  allegresse.  Qui  done  a  serre  chaque 
annee  de  nouveaux  ncEuds  entre  nous  ?  Ne  sommes-nous  pas  plus 
que  frere  et  soeur?  Ne  deliez  jamais  ce  que  le  ciel  a  r^uni. 
Les  souffrances  dont  vous  parlez  etaient  le  grain  repandu  a 
flots  par  la  main  du  semeur  pour  faire  colore  la  moisson  deja 
doree  par  le  plus  beau  des  soleils.  Voyez  !  voyez  !  N'irons-nous 
pas  ensemble  tout  cueillir  brin  k  brin  ?  "  (LV.,  p.  458).  The 
impression  given  by  such  passages  may  be  painful  at  times, 
but  they  represent  a  superabundant  vitality,  the  overflow  of 
a  highly  developed  sensibility,  and  should  be  judged  in  their 
setting  as  regards  the  work  and  the  author  ^ 

Balzac  then  was  drawn  instinctively  to  the  figure  of  speech 
because  it  seemed  to  furnish  a  more  adequate  expression  for 
certain  phases  of  his  genius  ;  and,  though  he  may  have  made 
many  mistakes,  we  cannot  say  that  he  failed  in  his  purpose. 
I  shall  later  on  discuss  this  point,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  style 
on  the  reader,  giving  here  only  a  quotation  from  Sainte-Beuve, 
who  certainly  cannot  be  accused  of  favorable  prejudice.  His 
praise  is  given  grudgingly  and  with  restrictions  :  "  II  est  un 
peu  comme  ces  generaux  qui  n'emportent  la  moindre  position 
qu'en  prodiguant  le  sang  des  troupes  (c'est  1  'encre  seulement  qu'il 
prodigue)  et  qu'en  perdant  enormement  de  monde.  Mais,  bien 
que  Teconomie  des  moyens  doive  compter,  I'essentiel  apres 
tout,  c'cst  d'arriver  a  un  resultat,  et  M.  de  Balzac  en  mainte 
occasion  est  et  demeure  victorieux.  —  II  commence  si  bien 
chaque  recit,  il  nous  circonvient  si  vivement,  qu'il  n'y  a  pas 
moyen  de  resister  et  de  dire  non  a  ses  promesses  ;  il  nous 
prend  les  mains,   il  nous  introduit  de  grt^  ou  de  force  dans 
chaque  aventure.  —  On  froisse  la  page  sous  sa  main,  mais  on 
y  revient  ;  on  estemuenfin,  entraine,  on  se  penche  malgre  soi 

1.  Compare  Saint-Preux  excusing  himself  foi"  figures  used  in  a  former 
letter  :  '•  Pour  peu  qu'on  ait  de  chaleur  dansl'esprit,  on  a  besoin  de  meta- 
phores  et  d'expressions  figuiecs  pour  se  fairc  entendre.  .  .  il  n'y  a  qu'un 
gcom(''tre  et  un  sot  qui  puissenl  parler  sans  figures...  Mes  propres  phrases 
me  font  rire,  je  Tavoue,  et  je  les  trouve  absurdes,  grace  au  soin  que 
vous  avez  pris  h  les  isoler ;  mais  laissez-les  ou  je  les  ai  mises,  vous  les 
trouverez  claires,  et  meme  energiques  "'  [La  nouvelle  Ildlo'ise,  II,  p.  16). 
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vers  ce  goudre  inassouvi  '.  ""  What  hij^her  praise  can  an 
author  receive  than  thai  he  has  gained  his  ends,  that  he  has 
held  your  interest,  imposed  his  ideas  upon  you,  and  made  you 
accept  his  creations  in  spile  ot  yourself.  Such  praise  concerns 
the  style  as  well  as  the  content,  whatever  the  intention  of  the 
critic,  for  such  an  impression  could  not  be  produced  if  the  style 
were  not  in  harmony  with  the  content.  That  is  all  we  can 
rig-htly  ask  of  any  style.  Brunetiere  says:  "'  Trop  souvent  il 
n'a  reussi  a  exprimer  sa  pensee  qu'au  moyen  dune  multitude 
de  metaphores  qui  approchent  du  galimatias  '  "  ;  but  these 
very  metaphors  give  an  impression  of  vigor,  or  material  life, 
they  relieve  the  monotonv  and  chill  of  enumeration  of  detail  and 
abstract  analysis,  they  keep  our  mind  alert  by  the  necessity 
of  forming  and  relating  concrete  images,  by  the  continual 
occurrence  of  the  unexpected  which  we  must  lit  into  the  trend 
of  thought.  Balzac's  world,  his  philosophy,  even  his  spiritual- 
ism and  metaphysics  are  all  materialistic  and  could  not  possibly 
be  expressed  in  purely  abstract  terms  ;  his  style  is  an  organic 
and  necessary  part  of  his  work,  and  should  not  be  criticized 
without  taking  this  fact  into  account.  But,  before  we  can  pass 
tinal  judgment  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Balzac's  figures, 
we  must  attempt  to  explain  their  character  by  their  relation 
to  Balzac  and  his  subject  matter. 

1.  Portraits  contenijiorains,  11,  pp.  3i2,  note,  343,  aiw.l    3U . 

2.  Honors  Je  Balzac,  p.  204. 


CHAPTER  V 

RELATION  OF  BALZAC'S  FIGURES  TO  HIS  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  figures  of  Balzac,  then,  are  the  result  of  an  effort, 
conscious  or  otherwise,  to  render  his  expression  more  vivid 
and  vigorous,  to  reproduce  more  exactly  his  own  sensations 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  We  have  seen  that  very  often  his 
figures  do  not  produce  the  impression  that  he  evidently  intend- 
ed they  should,  that  they  conceal  or  becloud  his  thought 
instead  of  expressing  it,  that  they  are  revolting  to  our  sensibil- 
ities. This  chapter  and  the  nextAvill  be  an  attempt  to  explain 
this  situation  by  isolating  certain  of  the  influences  which  have 
combined  to  produce  the  figures  such  as  we  find  them.  We 
have  already,  in  Chapter  II,  treated  the  question  in  so  far  as 
it  concerns  the  psychological  process  that  results  immediately 
in  the  production  of  a  figure  ;  what  we  now  have  to  say  is 
supplementary  to  the  features  already  noted,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  serves  to  explain  them,  inasmuch  as  we  are  getting 
deeper  into  the  psychological  nature  of  the  author.  It  is  an 
elusive  subject  and  as  complex  as  human  nature  itself ;  we 
cannot  hope  to  be  exhaustive,  nor  can  we  affirm  anything  save 
certain  well-defined  tendencies,  which,  while  incapable  of 
mathematical  proof,  present  plausible  solutions  for  the  literary 
phenomena  which  we  are  discussing.  The  problem  is  some- 
what simplified  by  the  fact  that  what  we  have  to  explain  are 
faults  and  excesses  rather  than  excellence.  It  is  easier  to  ex- 
plain the  fall  of  an  eagle  than  its  flight. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  remember  that  Balzac's  attitude 
towards  life  is  in  general  anything  but  idealistic  ;  and  the  fact 
that  a  figure  is  displeasing  to  us  frequently  means,  not  that 
the  figure  is  improper  from  the  standpoint  of  the  author,  but 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  the  conception  of  life  which 
produced  the  figure.  Balzac's  figures  are  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and 
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they  lack  certain  qualities  of  delicacy  just  as  he  does  ;  fre- 
quently this  fact  is  suflicient  explanation  fur  the  choice  of  a 
comparison. 

I 

INFLUENCE    OF    THE    CHAIIACTERS    ON    BALZAC    AND    ON    EACH    OTHER 

Many  fij^ures  thai  seem  improper  may  be  explained  by  the 
manner  in  which  Balzac  conceived  and  executed  his  novels. 
Anecdotes,  testimony  of  friends,  and  his  work  itself  show  to 
what  extent  he  was  obsessed  by  his  characters.  He  talked  of 
them  to  his  friends  as  of  real  men  and  women,  discussing  their 
personalities  and  their  prospects.  He  would  shut  himself  up 
for  long  seasons,  sustaining  himself  almost  entirely  ^^ilh  coffee, 
at  home  for  no  one  but  Grandet,  Bridau,  or  Rastignac,  living 
the  life  of  each  individual,  thinking  his  thoughts,  experiencing 
his  joys  and  sorrows.  The  force,  verity,  and  illusion  of  life  in 
his  creations  result  largely  from  this  ability  to  subordinate  his 
own  personality,  to  lose  himself  in  his  characters.  But  as  a 
result  of  this  process,  we  find  many  expressions  coming  from 
tlje  pen  of  Balzac  that  \\ould  be  natural  only  in  the  moutli  of 
one  of  his  personages.  The  figures  in  Un  menage  de  rjarcon  are 
usually  such  as  we  should  expect  of  the  leading  character, 
Philippe  Bridau.  /.a  Muse  du  de/uirtemenl  is  composed  in  a 
style  full  of  conceits  and  vulgar  pretension  such  as  constantly 
arise  in  the  conversations  of  Dinah  Piedefer  and  of  the  journal- 
ist Lousteau.  From  these  two  Balzac  seems  to  borrow  such 
expressions  as  :  "  Sa  robe  de  chambre.  .  .  ce  produit  inces- 
tueux  d'un  ancien  pa rdessus  chine  de  Madame  Piedefer  et  d'une 
robe  de  feu  Madame  de  la  Baudraye  "  {p.  386)  ;  *'  Horticul- 
ture des  vulgarites  "  (  p.  402)  ;  •'  Sa  femme  ex^cutait  une  se- 
nate de  paroles  et  des  duos  de  dialectique  "  (p.  395)  ;  "  Ces 
exorbitantes  d^penses  d'esprit  et  d'attention  "  (p.  397)  ;  "  Son 
feuilleton  dans  un  journal  quotidien  qui  ressemblait  au  rocher 
de  Sisyphe  et  qui    tombait  tous  les  lundis  sur  la  barbe  de  sa 
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plume  "  (p.  484).  IJIllustre  Gaudissart  is  especially  striking 
in  this  respect,  as  there  is  only  one  character  of  importance. 
If  we  compare  the  figures  of  Gaudissart  with  those  of  Balzac 
in  this  conte  we  find  it  hard  to  differentiate  them.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  style  as  a  ^vhole  ;  we  might  imagine  that  we  are 
reading  the  memoirs  of  Gaudissart. 

There  are  possible  advantages  in  this  stylistic  contagion.  The 
description  of  a  Homais  in  the  prose  of  a  Flaubert  is  not  al- 
together above  criticism,  for  a  dual  impression  is  produced  on 
the  reader  by  the  character  and  by  the  style,  and  we  see  the 
character  only  through  the  style,  that  is,  through  the  eyes  of 
the  author  who  stands  aloof.  In  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
novels  of  Balzac  the  impression  on  the  reader  is  single  and 
more  vivid,  for  the  slvle  and  the  character  are  the  same  :  the 
style  simply  furnishes  a  harmonious  stage-setting  for  the  actors. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  author  who  composes  in  this  manner 
loses  the  use  of  his  critical  faculties,  he  loses  the  perspective 
that  is  necessary  in  order  to  restrain  and  correct  his  imagina- 
tion. Also,  in  a  work  where  there  are  several  distinct  charac- 
ters, one  character  or  one  type  is  likely  to  dominate  the  book 
and  the  style.  Such  is  the  case  with  Un  menage  de  garQon, 
even  to  the  point  of  affecting  the  very  speech  of  the  other 
characters.  The  brutal  expressions  of  Joseph,  the  artist,  are 
especially  striking,  and  his  figures  in  every  case  but  one  are 
based  on  crude  puns  or  a  cjnical  materialism.  In  the  Lys 
dans  la  vallee,  priests,  maids,  Natalie,  and  Lady  Dudley  all 
speak  the  language  of  F^lix  and  Madame  deMortsauf,  and  only 
the  carefully  constructed  character  of  M.  de  Mortsauf  stands 
out  in  strong  contrast.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  inflexibil- 
ity in  the  mind  of  Balzac  which  rendered  difficult  for  him  the 
quick  changes  of  tone  and  point  of  view  in  his  novels,  and 
which  must  have  been  a  constant  hindrance  to  him  in  his  dram- 
atic efforts.  One  of  the  merits  of  Eugenie  Grandei  is  that 
here  he  seems  to  have  overcome  this  difficulty.  Three  charac- 
ters, Grandet,  Eugenie,  and  Nanon  stand  out  with  especial 
distinctness,  and  by  their  mutual  reaction  they  seem  to  hold 
the  author  in  restraint. 
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It  is  worth  while  to  note  here  theuse  of  fig:ures  bj  the  char- 
acters in  this  novel.  There  are  some  forty  in  the  speeches  of 
Grandel ;  a  lar^'e  number  of  them  are  banal,  even  to  the  point 
of  being  colloquialisms,  but  they  express  excellently  the  atti- 
tude of  mind  of  the  man,  his  matter-of-fact  brutality  and  ob- 
session by  the  idea  of  money  :  "  II  faut  laisser  passer  la  pre- 
miere averse  "  [tears  of  Charles  for  his  father,  (p.  28Gj ;  "  Est- 
ce  que  nous  ne  vivons  pas  de  morts  as  do  the  crows'  ? 
Qu'est-ce  done  que  les  successions?"  (p.  272);  "  Tous  ces 
gens-la  me  servent  de  harpons  pour  pecher  p.  24i  :  "  Je 
serai  depouille,  trahi,  tue.  devore  parmafiUe  (p.  359)  ;  "  Les 
ecus  vivent  et  grouillent  comme  des  hommes,  qa  va,  9a  vient, 
9a  sue,  ga  produit  "  [p.  346);  ''  Quand  elle  aurait  dore  son 
cousin  de  la  tete  aux  pieds  "  (p.  3oO  .  The  money  element  is 
present  in  a  majority  of  his  figures,  but  the  most  interesting 
are  the  cases  where  he  expresses  other  ideas  in  terms  of  fi- 
nance :  '*  Je  ne  veux  pas  qu'il  t'arrive  malheur  a  Techeance 
de  ton  age  ''  i^p.  312)  ;  or  the  more  banal  :  ''  II  est  sept  heures 
et  demie,  vous  devriez  aller  vous  serrer  dans  votre  porle- 
feuille"  I  p.  302). 

Eugenie  uses  four  figures  ;  they  are  banally  poetical  in  their 
sentimentality  and  in  one  case  rather  ludicrous  :  "  Le  malheur 
veille  pendant  quil  dort  "  (p.  278]  ;  "  Je  m'embarquerai  sur 
la  foi  de  votre  parole  pour  traverser  les  dangers  de  la  vie  kl'abri 
de  votre  nom  "  (p.  387  .  The  nine  figures  used  by  Xanon  are 
an  admirable  expression  of  the  plain-spoken,  devout  peasant: 
'•  II  est  etendu  comme  un  veau  sur  son  lit  et  pleure  comme 
une  Madeleine  "  (p.  288);  "  L'enfant  dort  comme  un  cheru- 
bin.  .  .  comme  s'il  etait  le  roi  de  la  terre.  .  .  comme  un  sabot 
fpp.275-7Gi  :  ••  II  y  en  a  qui,  pus  y  deviennent  vieux,  pus  y 
durcissent  ;  mais  lui  'Grandet  ,  il  se  fait  doux  cumme  votre 
cassis,  et  y  rabonnit  "  (p.  343). 

The  other  figures  are  in  harmony  with  their  users.  Deserv- 
ing of  special  comment  are  the  eleven  metaphors  in  the  letter 
of  Grandet's  brother,  which,  though  very  materialistic,  become 
poetic  in  their   sombre,    impassioned  vigor  :  "  J'aurais  voulu 
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sentir  de  saintes  promesses  dans  la  chaleur  de  ta  main,  qui 
m'eut  rechaufle  "  (p.  257)  ;  "  II  ignorait,  par  bonheur,  que  les 
derniers  flots  de  ma  vie  s'epanchaient  dans  cet  adieu  "  (p.  256) ; 
"  Je  voudrais  avoir  le  bras  assez  fort  pour  I'envoyer  d'un  seul 
coup  dans  les  cieux,  pres  de  sa  mere  "'  (p.  256).  These  expres- 
sions seem  very  natural  when  we  consider  the  situation  of  the 
writer. 


II 


FIGURES    RESULTING    FROM    THE    SLBSTITUTION    OF    IMAGINATION 

FOR    OBSERVATION 

If  we  examine  the  table  g-iven  above  with  a  view  to  deter- 
mining- what  purposes  guided  Balzac  in  the  use  of  speech,  we 
are  struck  at  once  with  the  fact  that  nearly  all  his  figures 
have  to  do  with  mankind.  It  is  true  that  one  of  the  innovations 
of  Balzac  in  the  novels  ^\'as  the  importance  that  he  gave  to  the 
material  surroundings  of  his  characters  ;  and  the  description  of 
physical  objects  takes  up  a  considerable  part  of  these  three 
novels,  though  he  does  not  go  to  extremes  as  in  some  of  the 
others.  But  in  dealing  with  physical  objects,  he  does  not  feel 
the  need  of  figurative  expression,  for  the  literal  term  brings  up 
a  concrete  image ;  and  Balzac,  who  had  an  admirable  vision 
for  the  external  aspects  of  things  and  a  vocabulary  overflowing 
with  all  the  technicalities  to  express  what  he  sees,  feels  that  he 
can  give  a  more  accurate  impression  of  the  object  in  question 
by  a  detailed  description  than  by  comparing  it  with  other 
objects  or  by  imbuing  it  with  life  by  personification. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  the  more  intangible  phases  of  life  that 
he  feels  the  need  of  figurative  language,  of  an  expression  that 
substitutes  a  concrete  image  for  an  abstract  concept  or  for  spiri- 
tual phenomena.  In  otherwordshe  is  not  a  psychologist,  he  has 
not  the  power  to  paint  in  abstract  terms  the  internal  working 
of  a  complex  soul.  His  greatest  creations  are  those  in  which 
the  character  expresses  itself  almost  entirely  in  actions  ;  these 
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external  manifestations  he  chooses  with  an  Hclmirable  instinct, 
so  that  the  character  seems  alive  and  real  for  us ;  but  the 
psycholoijy  renuiins  simple,  composed  lar<4;^ely  of  the  generali- 
zation of  elemental  principles.  These  characters,  moreover, 
are  materialistic  :  Balzac  moves  at  ease  in  the  money-paved 
courts  of  Grandet's  brain.  The  difficulty  comes  when  it  is  a 
question  of  a  delicate  and  idealized  character.  Hesays  himselfin 
the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  :  "  Lorsqu'une  vie  ne  se  compose  que 
d'action  et  de  mouvement,  tout  est  bientot  dit ;  mais  quand 
elle  s'est  passee  dans  les  rep^ions  les  plus  elevees  de  I'Ame,  son 
histoire  est  diffuse  "  (p.  645). 

In  the  portrayal  of  character  Balzac  relies  largely  on  a  prin- 
ciple which  is  derived  from  the  theories  of  Lavater,  for  whom 
he  iiad  a  most  profound  respect.  I.avater  holds  that  the  char- 
acter of  man  is  revealed,  not  onlv  bv  his  features,  but  bv  his 
dress,  his  house,  his  furniture,  all  his  milieu  :  the  little  nook 
of  the  world  in  which  he  tits  and  which  he  shapes  to  suit 
himself  reacts  in  turn  upon  him  until  it  becomes  his  very 
image  ^. 

Balzac  stoutly  defended  these  theories,  and  in  applying  them 
he  arranged  so  admirably  the  milieu  of  his  characters  that 
their  psychological  weakness  hardly  appears.  They  fit  so  natu- 
rally into  the  scheme  of  things  that  they  seem  to  be  a  part  of 
it  ;  remove  Madame  Vauquier  from  her  pension  and  she  be- 
comes a  mere  shadow.  We  are  inclined  at  times  to  believe  that 
Balzac  would  deny  the  existence  of  individual  psychology, 
holding  that  a  man's  mind  works  by  fixed  laws  according  to 
the  influences  of  his  surroundings  ;  and  it  is  doubtless  true 
that  the  author's  materialistic  conceptions  hindered  liini  from 
developing  any  extended  psychological  facility. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  at  first  seem,  it  is  the  inner  man  that 
interests  Balzac  primarily.  His  purpose  is  to  paint  souls,  and 
even  to  go  beyond   the  sphere  of  the  ordinary  psychological 

1  .  Johann  Caspar  Lav.tler  :  FKsai  xiir  In  f'hyniofjnomnnif.  La  Have, 
I7S3-1803.  VoLI,  p.  27  ;  cf.  F.  naldensperper.  "  Les  Theories  rlc  Lava- 
ter dans  la  litlerature  fran^aise,  "  in  Etudes  d'histoire  titt^raire.  2'  R^rie. 
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novel,  to  paint  them  in  their  deepest  and  most  spiritual  ex- 
pressions :  in  a  word,  he  aspires  to  metaphysics.  And  so,  when 
he  begins  an  extended  description  of  physical  objects,  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  under- 
standing of  the  drama  which  is  to  follow.  From  this  external 
shell  he  believes  he  can  penetrate  to  the  germ  of  life  within, 
as  he  tells  us  in  the  opening  page  of  Facino  Cane  :  "  Chez  moi 
I'observation  etait  deja  devenue  intuitive,  elle  penetrait  I'ame 
sans  negliger  le  corps  ;  ou  plulot  elle  saisissait  si  bien  les  details 
exterieurs,  qu'elle  allait  sur-le-champ  au  dela  ;  elle  me  don- 
nait  la  faculte  de  vivre  de  la  vie  de  I'individu  sur  laquelle  elle 
s'exer9ait,  "  He  tries  to  project  within  the  soul  his  vision  for 
externals,  and  in  doing  so  he  is  departing  from  the  realm  of 
observation  for  that  of  imagination.  Imagination  is  the  mother 
of  figures,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Valentine  say 
in  the  Peau  de  chagrin  :  "  L'exercice  de  la  pensee,  la  recherche 
des  idees,  les  contemplations  tranquilles  de  la  science  nous 
prodiguent  d'ineffables  delices,  indescriptibles  comme  tout  ce 
qui  participe  de  rintelligenee,  dont  les  phenomenes  sont  invi- 
sibles a  nos  sens  exterieurs.  Aussi  sommes-nous  toujours  for- 
ces d'expliquer  les  mysteres  de  I'esprit  par  des  comparaisons 
materielles  "  (p.  81). 

While  we  are  discussing  the  figures  resulting  from  the  sub- 
stitution of  imagination  for  observation,  it  is  well  to  note  also 
that  often  the  whole  character  is  largely  a  product  of  imagina- 
tion, which  plays  a  much  larger  part  in  the  work  of  Balzac 
than  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to  admit.  He  is  far  from  the 
note-book  method  of  his  naturalistic  followers,  a  method  which 
limits  the  operation  of  the  imagination  and  especially  that 
phase  of  imagination  that  results  in  figurative  creation.  As  has 
frequently  been  stated,  it  would  have  been  a  physical  impos- 
sibility for  Balzac  to  observe  with  the  minuteness  of  a  Zola  or 
a  Goncourt  the  two  thousand  characters  that  he  created  and 
followed  through  the  vicissitudes  of  life;  the  great  amount  of 
his  production,  the  endless  correction  and  reworking,  his  fi- 
nancial obligations  and  adventures,  his   social    duties   would 
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not  have  left  him  the  time.  Gautier  is  the  lirst,  I  believe,  to 
use  in  connection  with  him  the  very  fitting  term  voyant  '. 
What  he  observes  in  his  hurried  contact  with  life  is  merely 
a  starting  point  for  his  imagination  ;  it  may  lie  dormant  in  hia 
brain  for  years,  fermenting,  as  it  were.  He  claims  to  be  able 
to  reconstruct  a  whole  human  being  from  a  single  trait,  just 
as  Guvier  reconslructed  an  extinct  animal  from  a  single  bone. 
Thus  Gamille  Maupin  bears  but  little  resembhmce  to  her  mod- 
el, George  Sand.  Similarly  such  characters  as  Rastignac, 
Valentin,  F^lix  de  Vandernesse,  and  Louis  Lambert  are  evi- 
dently in  part  biographical-,  yet  a  close  study  shows  compar- 
atively few  concrete  similarities.  Similar  instances  might  be 
cited  for  other  authors,  especially  of  the  romantic  period  ;  only 
the  method  dilTers.  We  may  have  a  narrative  following  close- 
ly the  facts,  with  some  of  the  ugly  spots  gilded  over,  as  in 
the  Confession  dun  enfant  dii  siecle  \  we  may  have  an  ideal- 
isation as  in  Graziella,  or  a  symbolas  in  Faust.  Bal/ac's  meth- 
od seems  to  have  been  to  start  from  some  characteristic, 
passion,  aspiration,  or  circumstance  in  his  own  life,  which  he 
isolates,  surrounds  with  the  necessary  elements  of  a  separate 
existence,  and  carries  mercilesslv  to  its  loj^ical  conclusion.  In 
the  person  of  Louis  Lambert,  whom  he  handles  with  more  gen- 
uine delicacy  and  comprehending  tenderness  than  his  other 
characters,  we  seem  to  see  an  efTort  to  discover  what  would 
have  been  his  fate,  if  he  had  continued  in  the  way  of  the  studies 
that  led  to  the  comjiosing  of  the  youthful  essay  on  the  will, 
and  eventually  to  his  sickness  and  removal  from  the  College 
de  Vendome.  The  story,  being  but  slightly  dependant  on  ex- 
ternal events,  remains  more  personal  with  Bal/.ac  than  his 
other  quasi-autobiographies,  where  the  character  develops  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  absolutely  distinct  from  the  personality 
of  the  author  ;  I  might  also  add  that,  being  largely  concerned 
■with  psychological  phenomena,  it  abounds  in  figures  of  speech. 

1  .    Pnrtrails  contempnrains.  p.  6.3. 

2.  Cf.  Ihe  testimony  of  a  friend  of  Balzac  in  tlie  years  of  liis  lit(i;u  > 
apprenticeship:  Jules  de  Petiyny  in  La  FrHncp  cnitrnlp'  de  ///o/s ',  March 
4.  185r>,  cited  by  Lovenjoul,  Hinlnir^  Hf>x  rpiwrrx  de  lialznc,  pp.  .377-81. 
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This  ever  active  imagination,  powerful  to  the  extent  of  ap- 
proximating hallucination,  very  naturally  translates  itself  into 
figures  of  speech,  especially  when  the  idea  is  one  that  Balzac 
found  difficult  to  express  literally.  Balzac  says  that  ' '  on  exprime 
mieux  ce  que  Ton  con^oit  que  ce  que  Ton  a  eprouve  •,"  but  there 
is  a  vagueness  about  the  idealized  unknown  which  is  only  too 
evident  in  the  hazy  impressions  that  we  receive  from  his  figures 
dealing  with  the  more  poetic  characters.  The  significance  is 
not  very  clear  to  us,  and  we  wonder  whether  Balzac  himself 
had  any  definite  conception  of  what  he  w^anted  to  say  or 
whether  he  justifies  the  criticism  of  Taine,  w^ho  says,  apro- 
pos of  Balzac's  criticism  of  Stendhal's  style  :  "  Quand 
votreidee,  faute  de  reflexion,  est  encore  imparfaite  et  obscure, 
ne  pouvant  la  montrer  elle-meme,  vous  indiquez  les  objets 
auxquels  elle  ressemble  ;  vous  sortez  de  I'expression  courte 
et  directe,  pour  vous  jeter  k  droite  et  a  gauche  dans  les  com- 
paraisons.  C'est  done  par  impuissance  que  vous  accumulez 
les  images  ;  faute  de  pouvoir  marquer  nettement  desla  premiere 
foisvotre  pensee,  vous  la  repetez  vaguement  pluiseurs  fois,  et 
le  lecteur,  qui  veut  vous  comprendre,  doit  suppleer  ^  votre 
faiblesse  ou  a  votre  paresse,  en  vous  traduisant  vous-meme  k 
vous-meme,  en  vous  expliquant  ce  que  vous  vouliez  dire  et  ce 
que  vous  n'avez  pas  dit.  2" 

Taine  was  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Stendhal  when 
he  wrote  this,  but  it  is  true  that  a  figure  of  speech  may  conceal 
a  thought  or  the  absence  of  thought ;  and  if  the  reader  himself 
has  no  very  definite  conception  of  the  subject  under  discussion, 
he  will  pass  on,  content  with  the  mere  sound  of  the  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  Balzac  intimates,  you  cannot  describe  a 
man's  soul  in  the  same  w^av  that  you  do  his  body.  Words  have 
some  of  the  qualities  of  a  measuring  rod  when  you  are 
dealing  with  concrete  objects  ;  when  you  are  dealing  with 
abstracts,  they  are  elastic,  indefinite,  personal.  A  concrete 
comparison  may  be  an  aid  ;  if  a  woman  suggest  a  flower  to 

1 .  Leffrex  .'i  VpArnnrj^re,  I,  p.  4. 

2.  Nouveaux  essais  fJe  critique  et  dliistoire,  p.  254. 
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the  author,  he  may  liopo  to  reproduce  his  iiupressioii  ol"  the 
woman  in  the  mind  of  his  reader  by  comparing  her  to  a  flower. 
But  it  requires  an  unerrinjj  instinct  and  a  poetic  delicacy  to 
choose  always  the  proper  comparison,  and  to  suppress  or  hold 
in  the  background  those  qualities  oi"  the  physical  object  that 
do  not  harmonize  with  the  impression  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  figure  of  speech  is  certainly  not  the  only 
solution  for  the  problem,  and  the  fact  that  Stendhal,  who  is 
primarily  a  psychologist,  rarely  departs  from  literal  expression 
would  indicate  that  it  is  not  the  most  natural  solution,  that 
its  use  is  really  a  sign  of  weakness  or  uncertainty  of  analysis. 
Stendhal  is  perfectly  at  ease  with  abstract  ideas  ;  he  analyses 
the  emotions  and  thoughts  of  his  characters  in  their  origins, 
development,  and  effects,  until  the  soul  seems  to  be  laid 
bare  as  by  a  scalpel.  An  interesting  comparison  can  be  made 
between  Flaubert  and  Balzac,  both  of  whom  had  a  physical 
rather  than  an  intellectual  vision.  It  goes  withoutsaying  that 
neither  abstains  entirelv  from  abstract  analvsis  ;  Flaubert 
resorts  occasionally  also  to  concrete  comparisons,  but  his  most 
typical  method  seems  to  be  that  noted  by  Bourget  :  "  11  con- 
sidera  qu  une  tete  humaine  est  une  chambre  noire  ou  passent 
et  repassent  des  images  de  tons  ordres  :  images  des  milieux 
jadis  traverses  qui  se  representent  avec  une  portion  de  leur 
forme  et  de  leur  couleur  ;  images  des  emotions  jadis  ressenties 
qui  se  representent  avec  une  portion  de  leur  d^lice  ou  de  leur 
amerlume.  .  .  Pour  Flaubert,.  .  .  decomposer  scientifiquement 
le  travail  dune  t^te  humaine,  c'est  analyser  ces  images  qui 
affluent  en  elle,  demeler  celles  qui  reviennent  habilucllement 
et  le  rythme  d'apres  lequel  elles  reviennent  '.  "  In  other  words, 
Flaubert  lavs  bare  the  soul  of  the  character  in  a  certain  situation 
by  making  him  think  aloud,  by  describing  the  images,  usually 
physical,  that  present  themselves  to  his  mind.  The  thoughts 
and  images,  taken  in  connection  witli  the  situation,  give  a  very 
definite  impression  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  character. 

1.   Essais  de psychologie  conlemporaine,  I,  pp.   Itib  IT. 
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As  for  our  author,  we  find  Felix  de  Vandernesse  trying  to 
explain  what  he  feels  by  such  a  succession  of  figures  as  :  "  Je 
ne  saurais  expliquer  dans  quel  etat  je  fus  en  m'en  allant.  Men 
^me  avait  absorbe  mon  corps,  je  ne  pesais  pas,  je  ne  marchais 
point,  je  volais.  Je  sentais  en  moi-meme  ce  regard,  il  m'avait 
inonde  de  lumiere,  comme  son  Adieu,  monsieur  J  avait  fait 
retentir  en  mon  ame  les  harmonies  que  contient  10  filii,  6  filise! 
de  la  resurrection  pascale.  Je  naissais  a  une  nouvelle  vie.  J'etais 
done  quelque  chose  pour  elle  !  Je  m'endormis  en  des  langes  de 
pourpre.  Des  flammes  passerent  devant  mes  yeux  fermes  en 
se  poursuivant  dans  les  tenebres  comme  les  jolis  vermisseaux 
de  feu  qui  courent  les  uns  apres  les  autres  sur  les  cendres  du 
papier  brule,  Dans  mes  reves,  sa  voix  devint  je  ne  sais  quoi 
de  palpable,  une  atmosphere  qui  m'enveloppa  de  lumiere  et 
de  parfums,  une  melodie  qui  me  caressa  I'esprit "  (LV.,  p.  446). 
Such  seems  to  be  Balzac's  favorite  method  of  depicting  the 
etat  d^ame  of  his  characters,  a  method  that  results  from  a 
certain  incapacity  for  abstract  psychological  analysis. 

Ill 

RELATION    OF    FIGURES    TO    AJS    ATTITUDE    OF    MIND 

This  concrete  expression  of  abstracts  is,  however,  only  a 
phase  of  the  general  materializing  tendency  in  the  figures.  By 
materialistic  I  mean,  not  necessarily  the  opposite  of  poetic, 
but  the  opposite  of  idealistic,  for,  as  I  have  stated  before,  a 
figure  may  be  materialistic  and  poetic  at  the  same  time.  We 
find  in  Balzac  very  few  personifications,  and  those  few  show 
little  originality  ;  there  are  comparatively  few  comparisons 
between  things  on  the  same  plane  ;  but  the  figure  of  speech  is 
persistently  employed  to  express  the  human  attributes  in  terms 
of  the  animal,  plant,  and  material  worlds.  In  this  great  pre- 
dominance of  realistic  figures  we  can  see  a  reflexion  of  the 
realistic  attitude  of  mind.  The  realist  claims  to  depict  life  as  it 
is,  but  in  spile  of  all  the  theories  to  the  contrary,  it  is  evident 
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that  really  normal  life  is  an  unsatisfactory  subject  for  litera- 
ture :  there  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration,  which 
with  the  realist  takes  tlie  form  of  the  insistance  on  the  bete 
huniaine.  His  aim  is  to  assume  the  attitude  of  the  impartial, 
impersonal  observer,  putting  nothing  of  himself  in  the  picture 
that  he  paints.  Humanity  becomes  a  mere  complex  organism,  a 
set  of  cogs  whose  operations  and  functions  he  is  to  observe  and 
explain  ;  the  attention  is  centered  on  those  phases  of  human  life 
that  are  most  easily  seen,  understood,  and  described  :  the  ani- 
mal and  material  side  of  man's  existence.  The  more  spiritual 
elements  are  subordinated  to  the  external,  in  the  terms  of 
which  they  iind  expression. 

When  the  realist  uses  figures  of  speech  to  express  himself, 
we  are  justilied  in  expecting  just  such  figures  as  we  find  in 
Balzac  :  the  expression  of  abstract  qualities  in  terms  of  what 
can  be  seen  and  felt,  the  simplification  of  complex  human  na- 
ture by  making  it  conform  to  vegetable  existence  or  to  the  sim- 
ple psychology  of  the  lower  animals.  Even  when  the  romantic 
side  of  Balzac's  nature  is  uppermost  and  he  tries  to  idealize  his 
characters,  there  is  little  change  in  this  materialistic  tendency, 
which  represents  the  fimdamentalbent  of  his  mind  and  imagi- 
nation :  the  poetry  in  the  Lys  dans  la  valle'e  is  so  covered  with 
the  dust  of  earth  as  to  be  hardly  recognizable. 

When  mention  is  made  of  figur;itive imagination,  the  nameot 
Victor  Hugo  naturally  suggests  itself.  Thanks  to  M.  lluguet's 
study  of  \'ictor  Hugo's  metaphors,  a  comparison  of  his  figures 
with  those  of  Balzac  is  comparatively  simple,  and  we  cannot 
do  better  than  to  quote  Huguet's  conclusions  concerning  the 
general  tendency  of  Hugo's  imagination  :  "  D'autrepart,  nous 
avons  vu  comment  il  donne  a  tout  la  vie,  et  meme  la  volonte, 
reconnaissant  dans  les  antres  des  bouches  qui  crient  ou  qui 
baillent,  dans  les  branches  des  bras  tendus,  dans  les  roncesdes 
griffes  mechantes.  Comment  n'aurait-il  pas  I'idee  de  donner  a 
toutes  les  forces  de  la  nature,  avec  la  volonte,  lintelligence  ? 
[He  is  attempting  to  explain  the  frequent  comparison  by  Victor 
Hugo  of  crude  nature  to  the  products  of  human  art.]  L'oc^an, 
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la  goutte  d'eau,  le  vent,  et  meme  cles  abstractions,  le  temps, 
le  hasard,  ne  peuvent-ils  devenir  des  artistes  dont  la  collabo- 
ration tantot  patiente,  tantot  brutale,  mais  toujoursinfatig-able, 
met  des  milliers  d'annees  a  produire  de  prodigieux  chefs- 
d'oeuvre?  L'ocean  nest  pas  toujours  la  gueule  qui  devore  le 
navire,  il  est  aussi  la  main  qui  sculpte,  ciselle  et  polit  le  ro- 
cher  ^.  "  —  "  On  sait  comment  tout  s'anime  dans  I'imagination 
de  Victor  Hugo :  la  vague,  la  nuee,  le  rocher,  larbre,  la  fleur. 
On  sait  comment  partout  il  distingue  les  formes  et  les  mou- 
vements  de  I'homme  et  de  I'animal  2.  "  —  "  Toujours  obsede 
par  I'idee  du  mystere,  des  liens  invisibles  entre  tous  les  etres, 
il  cherche  partout  des  symboles,  la  manifestation  de  rapports 
que  I'intelligence  humainepeut  tout  au  plus  soup^onner.  Ajou- 
tons  a  cela  cette  vie  consciente  qu'il  prete  volontiers  a  tout, . .. 
son  habitude  de  comparer  I'activite  des  forces  de  la  nature 
ci  I'activite  de  Fhomme,  d'admirer  la  richesse  inepuisable  de 
I'univers,  la  prodigalite  qui  remplitde  diamants  I'espaceinfini 
sans  oublier  d'en  suspendre  unal'extremite  du  brind'herbe^.  " 
—  "  Mais  surtout,  cecielest  vivant.  Les  astres  n'eclairentpas 
le  vide,  Tindifferent,  I'inconscient.  Ce  sont  des  flambeaux  qui, 
comme  ceux  de  nos  maisons,  eclairent  la  vie  et  I'activite.  Ge 
sont  des  yeux  qui  nous  observent,  etc  ^. 

Of  the  figures  cited  in  Huguet's  tw^o  volumes,  substantially 
all  will  fall  into  one  of  the  following  three  classes  : 

1)  Comparisons  between  physical  objects  suggested  by  ex- 
ternal similarities  of  form  and  color.  In  these  we  note  a  per- 
sistent tendency  to  compare  the  crude  and  natural  to  a  product 
of  human  art,  a  tendency  which  we  have  seen  expressed  in  a 
few  figures  of  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee. 

2)  The  animations  of  nature. 

3)  Comparisons  based  on  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the 

1 .  Huguet,  Le  sens  de  la  forme  dans  les  metaphores  de  Victor  Hugo, 
p.  299. 

2.  Huguet,  La  couleur,  la  lumiere  el  loinbre  dans  les  metaphores  de 
Victor  Hugo,  p.  59. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  106. 
i.   Ibid.,  p.  172. 
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second  term.  Some  of  these  correspond  externally  to  the  mate- 
rialistic comparisons  of  Balzac  ;  but,  by  the  choice  of  the  com- 
parison and  the  manner  of  expression,  the  concrete  concept 
with  Hugo  loses  its  material  significance  and  becomes  a  pure 
symbol  of  an  abstract  idea,  so  that  the  actual  concrete  expres- 
sion of  an  abstract  concept  is  largely  neutralized.  This  group 
\vould  include  a  great  many  figures  which  are  not  included  in 
Huguet's  classification,  such  as  the  representation  of  conscience 
as  "  la  boussole  de  I'inconnu  "  or  "  la  colonne  vertebrale  de 
lame. 

Such  a  use  of  the  figure  of  speech  corresponds  to  certain 
romantic  tendencies.  Prepossessed  with  his  ego,  the  romanti- 
cist infuses  his  o\vn  nature,  not  only  into  his  characters,  but 
into  inanimate  objects,  which  he  tries  to  elevate,  to  bring  near- 
er to  himself.  Artistic  exaggeration  with  him  is  idealistic  rath- 
er than  materialistic.  He  loves  nature  because  he  has  breathed 
life  into  her,  and  the  sympathy  that  he  receives  from  her 
is  but  a  return  of  what  he  has  given.  He  sees  things  colored 
by  his  own  personality  and  they  tend  to  become  alive,  more 
intimately  associated  with  human  activities,  or  symbolic  of 
higher  truths.  He  sees  man  and  God  in  nature,  whereas  the 
realist  sees  nature  in  man. 

The  comparison  1  have  drawn  between  Balzac  and  Victor 
Hugo  becomes  dangerous  if  we  attempt  to  draw  from  it  defi- 
nite generalizations,  but  it  is  suggestive  to  any  one  who  is 
trying  to  formulate  Balzac's  relation  to  the  romantic  school. 
By  the  side  of  the  idealistic  figures,  you  will  find  in  the  works 
of  Victor  Hugo  as  many  if  not  more  materialistic  figures,  from 
which,  being  a  great  poet,  he  obtains  poetic  eflects  ;  but  the 
proportion  is  much  smaller  than  in  Balzac,  nor  do  we  find  in 
them  the  most  striking  of  his  figurative  creations  as  is  the  case 
with  Balzac.  But  the  fact  that  the  idealistic  figures  are  almost 
negligible  in  Balzac  would  indicate  that,  in  spite  of  his  many 
romantic  traits,  he  lacks  a  certain  attitude  towards  nature 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  romantic  authors  from  Rousseau 
on,  and  which  finds  such  a  striking  manifestation  in  the  figures 
Viii,  5 
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of  Victor  Hugo.  There  is  a  corresponding  difference  when  we 
consider  the  characters.  The  romanticist  infused  his  own  na- 
ture into  his  creations,  and  his  various  characters  were  really 
one  and  the  same.  Only  the  conditions  changed.  This  sameness 
within  the  individual  author  is  extended  to  the  groups,  so  that 
we  speak  of  the  romantic  hero  as  of  a  single  type.  Such  a  pro- 
cess is  the  exception  with  Balzac.  His  ego  is  continually  ob- 
truding itself  in  his  work,  but  it  is  either  distinct  from  or  sub- 
ordinate to  the  characters.  "While  the  romanticists  raised  their 
characters  up  to  their  idealized  selves,  Balzac  attained  a  simi- 
lar result,  without  impairing  his  creative  power,  by  lowering 
himself  as  it  were  to  the  plane  of  those  whom  he  described. 
He  had  the  dramatic  power  of  putting  himself  in  their  places, 
living  their  lives  and  thinking  their  thoughts.  Balzac  had  a 
susceptible  nature,  and,  being  subjected  to  the  same  general 
influences  as  the  romantic  authors,  he  could  hardly  escape  shar- 
ing some  of  their  traits,  but  the  fundamental  cast  of  his  mind 
is  almost  wholly  realistic.  He  is  related  to  the  romantic  school 
rather  by  emotional  traits  and  superficial  literary  artifices. 


CHAPTER  VI 
RELATION  BETWEEN  BALZACS  FIGURES  AND  HIS  IDEAS 

In  his  article  on  Stendhal,  Balzac  distinguished  three  types 
of  contemporary  literature  :  "  la  litterature  des  images, 
chiefly  lyric,  represented  by  Hugo,  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine, 
Senancour,  Gautier  and  others  ;  '•  la  litterature  des  idees, 
dealing  largely  ^vith  facts  and  headed  by  Stendhal,  Musset 
and  Merimee  ;  and  ''  I'eclectisme  litteraire,  "  a  combination  of 
the  two  —  "le  lyrisme  et  Taction, .  .  .  les  images  et  les  idees, 
lidee  dans  I'image  ou  limage  dans  lidee.  '"  This  last  school, 
in  which  he  places  Scott,  Cooper,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
George  Sand,  is  his  own,  for  :  "'Je  ne  crois  pas  la  peinture 
de  la  societe  moderne  possible  par  le  procede  severe  de  la  litte- 
rature du  xvii'^  et  du  xvni*  siecle.  L'introduction  de  lelement 
dramatique,  de  limage  du  tableau,  de  la  description,  du  dia- 
logue me  parait  indispensable  dans  la  litterature  moderne  '.  " 
This  analysis,  true  in  its  general  outlines,  is  especially  apt  in  so 
far  as  it  concerns  Balzac  himself,  for  in  his  work  we  find  a  strik- 
ing mingling  of  emotion  and  ideas,  of  imagination  and  facts.  We 
are  interested  here  in  his  powerful  imagination  and  his  abun- 
dance of  ideas,  for,  as  he  himself  intimates,  both  ideas  and 
imagination  find  expression  in  the  figures  of  speech. 

If  we  examine  the  figures  of  Victor  Hugo,  we  find  that  they 
reduce  themselves  in  large  measure  to  what  we  may  call  pure 
imagery  plus  imagination  ;  in  other  words  the  external  appear- 
ance of  objects  plays  a  most  important  part  in  his  figurative 
creation,  which  consists  frequently  in  the  mere  association  of 
two  concrete  images  ;  and,  when  imagination  enters  to  any 
considerable  extent,  it  is  as  pure  imagination,  which  seeks  a 
more  subtle,  fanciful,  or  symbolic  criterion  of  comparison. 
Both  processes  may  be  illustrated  by  a  beautiful  figure  in  the 

1.  CEuvres,  Vol.  XXllI,  pp.  687  tl. 
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Chants  du  crepuscule  (N°  XIV)  :  a  drop  of  water  glistening  in 
the  sunlight  at  the  end  of  a  blade  of  grass  is  a  pearl ;  when 
it  falls  it  is  mud.  This  striking  contrast,  the  contamination  of 
perfect  purity,  he  relates  to  woman,  who  also  is  "perleavant 
de  tomber  et  fange  apres  la  chute.  '  Ideas,  to  be  sure,  are  not 
absent  from  such  a  comparison,  but  the  association  of  ideas 
which  produces  the  figure  results  entirely  from  the  operation 
of  the  imagination. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  of  Balzac  are  usually  the 
result  of  the  fusion  at  white  heat  of  imagination  and  ideas  : 
his  comparisons  often  result  from  certain  ideas,  and  in  turn 
they  seem  to  confirm  and  develop  these  same  ideas,  to  impose 
them  more  powerfully  on  the  mind  of  Balzac  :  in  fact  it  seems 
at  times  that  the  idea  really  originates  in  a  banal  figure. 
This  fusion  of  imagery  and  ideas  is  dangerous,  for  the  one  is 
likely  to  be  distorted  to  make  it  conform  to  the  other,  and 
with  Balzac,  as  we  shall  see,  it  is  usually  the  figure  of  speech 
that  suffers  in  its  subordination  to  the  idea.  Moreover,  in 
order  that  a  comparison  should  be  effective,  its  meaning 
should  readily  be  grasped  by  the  reader,  and,  when  it  is  based 
on  a  conception  with  which  he  is  unfamiliar,  it  is  sure  to  appear 
false  and  ridiculous. 

We  come  now  to  a  detailed  study  of  the  relation  of  ideas 
to  figures,  using  our  table  '  as  a  guide.  It  is  well  to  note  here 
that  the  fact  that  such  a  classification  as  is  there  made  should 
be  so  simple,  and  at  the  same  time  so  nearly  complete,  is  in 
itself  an  indication  that  there  must  be  some  clearly  defined 
underlying  principles  which  cause  the  figures  to  fall  into  these 
distinct  groups.  For  our  present  purpose  the  Lys  dans  la  val- 
lee  is  especially  interesting,  for,  being  intimately  associated 
in  the  mind  of  the  author  with  the  Etudes  philosophic/ues,  it 
offers  a  most  striking  example  of  the  fusion  of  ideas  and  im- 
agination. Also  in  the  figures  of  speech  and  in  other  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  influences  that  produced  them,  we  find  an 
explanation  for  the  miscarriage  of  this  favorite  child  of  Balzac's 

1,  See  supra,  Chapter  I. 
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brain.  We  must  ^et  beneath  the  mere  statement  of  material- 
ism and  natural  indelicacy,  for,  from  a  certain  point  of  view, 
he  seems  especially  fitted  for  writing  such  a  work.  There  is 
much  in  his  nature  that  strikes  us  as  poetic  :  he  idealizes 
purity ;  always  prepossessed  with  the  feminine,  he  places 
woman  just  below  the  angels  and  worships  her;  in  his  letters, 
especially  the  earlier  ones,  he  shows  considerable  delicacy  of 
appreciation.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  romanesque  novel 
of  his  youth  such  as  Argoiv  le  Pirate,  where  neither  ideas  nor 
figures  played  any  important  part,  we  find  a  young  woman 
who,  while  resembling  in  many  ways  Eugenie  Grandet, 
through  all  her  adventures  retains  more  real  feminine  charm 
and  delicacy. 

When  we  approach  the  question  of  Balzac's  system  of 
thought,  we  note  at  once  a  dominant  principle  expressed  in 
literature,  science  and  philosophy  :  the  unity  of  creation  —  a 
principle  which  appears  under  various  aspects  in  the  romantic 
philosophy,  and  one  which,  even  considered  abstractly,  encour- 
ages figurative  creation ;  for,  if  things  have  so  many  points 
of  resemblance  as  to  be  conceived  of  as  a  single  whole,  a  mul- 
titude of  comparisons  immediately  present  themselves  to  the 
mind.  One  of  the  happiest  moments  in  Balzac's  life  was  when 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  joining  all  his  works  into  a  magnificent 
whole,  and  he  always  protested  against  their  being  judged 
on  their  individual  merits.  Also  he  would  have  humaiiitv 
conform  to  the  animal  world,  for,  as  he  states  in  the /I  yan^-yjro- 
pos :  "  11  n'y  a  qu'un  animal.  "  This  idea  he  develops  in  the 
Etudes  p/iilosopliiqufis  under  the  influence  of  Swedenborg,  to 
show  that  man  is  but  an  intermediate  stage  of  development 
between  the  animal  and  the  angel.  He  may  live  on  earth  and 
partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  either  ;  he  may  like  Seraphita 
become  so  spiritualized  that  he  loses  practically  all  human 
traits  even  before  he  breaks  the  bonds  of  mortality  and  takes 
his  place  among  the  angels.  Similarly  the  liecherche  de  Vab- 
solu  is  based  on  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  material 
world.  All  of  these  conceptions  which  floated  vaguely  in  the 
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minds  of  others  seemed  to  assume  in  the  mind  of  Balzac  a 
concrete  or  mathematical  form.  They  were  not  theories,  but 
facts  capable  of  scientific  and  artistic  application. 

The  relation  of  this  general  theory  to  the  figures  in  Group  I, 
as  analyzed  in  Chapter  II,  is  evident.  Thirty  odd  of  the  compar- 
isons of  man  to  man  consist  in  the  substitution  of  a  divine 
conception  for  a  terrestrial  one.  Madame  de  Mortsauf  is  a  sister 
of  charity,  a  martyr,  a  saint,  or  even  the  deity.  Felix  offers 
his  love  as  a  priest  at  an  altar ;  he  drinks  the  tears  of  Hen- 
riette  as  he  would  drink  the  blood  of  Christ  at  the  holv  com- 
munion.  Naturally,  I  did  not  list  the  mere  references  to  Hen- 
riette  as  an  angel,  for  the  idea  is  so  banal  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  revive  the  figure  ;  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  the 
word  ange  almost  supplants  femme  and  is  used  as  if  it  were 
entirely  literal.  Altogether  there  is  a  distastefully  insistent 
confusion  of  the  carnal  and  the  spiritual  emotions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  comparison  to  animals  is  equally  insistent,  in  accord 
with  the  theory  of  Balzac  that  "  I'homme  est  compose  de 
matiere  et  d'esprit  :  I'animalite  vient  aboutir  en  lui  et  I'ange 
commence  a  lui^.  " 

The  less  frequent  conception  of  the  conformity  of  human 
and  plant  life  is  elaborated  in  twenty-seven  figures  ;  compari- 
sons to  physical  objects,  while  expressing  the  same  tendency, 
are  more  commonplace  and  more  natural,  because  they  are 
usually  based  on  evident  and  purely  external  similarities. 

But  more  striking  still  is  the  manner  in  which  Balzac  relates 
the  spiritual  world  to  the  physical  and  material,  which  may 
be  explained  by  an  examination  of  some  of  (he  specific  formu- 
lations of  his  theories. 

Throughout  all  of  Balzac's  novels  and  correspondence  we 
note  a  constant  and  absorbing  interest  in  the  sciences.  He 
read  widely,  consulted  living  authorities,  observed,  and  — 
what  is  more  significant  —  he  pondered  and  theorized  for 
himself^.  His  special  inclination  was  towards  the  semi-sciences, 

1.  Lys  clans  la  valine,  p.  569  ;  cf.  Les  proscrits,  pp.  672-73. 

2.  Cf.  Cabanas,  Balzac  ir/nord,  especially  the  later  chapters. 
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the  various  forms  of  occultism  and  mysticism.  Theories  such 
as  those  of  his  beloved  Lavater,  Gall,  and  Mesmer  naturally 
produce  materialistic  conceptions  :  if  the  sentiments,  desires 
and  passions  of  a  man  can  transform  his  body,  that  is,  if  they 
produce  physical  reactions,  they  are  readily  conceived  of  as 
possessing  physical  attributes.  If  ideas  may  be  transmitted  from 
one  mind  to  another,  or  if  the  will  of  one  man  may  be  imposed 
on  another  by  a  mysterious  force  which  we  call  animal 
magnetism,  then  the  idea  or  the  will  must  have  a  distinct  if  not 
a  material  existenceofits  own.  Balzacwas  especially  interested 
in  these  subjects  in  his  early  years,  when  he  wrote  most  of 
his  Etudes  philosophiq lies.  They  lind  very  definite  expression 
in  Louis  Lambert,  from  which  I  shall  give  a  series  of  typical 
quotations  :  ''  Ici-bas,  tout  est  le  produit  d'une  slustance 
fiTH^REE,  base  commune  de  plusieurs  phenomenes  connus  sous 
les  noms  imi)ropres  d'electricite,  chaleur,  lurniere,  fluide  yal- 
vanique,  niagne/ique,  etc.  L'universalite  des  transmutations 
de  cette  substance  constitue  ce  qu'on  appelle  vulgairement  la 
matiere...  Le  cerveau  est  le  matras  ou  Ia-Nimal  transporte 
ce  que,  suivant  la  force  de  cet  appareil,  chacune  de  ses  organi- 
sations pent  absorber  de  cette  slbstance,  et  d'oii  elle  sort  trans- 
form^e  en  volonte.  La  volonte  est  un  fluide  ""  (p.  96)  ;  "  Chi- 
mistes  de  la  volonte"  (p.  35)  ;  "  La  volonte  pou\ait,  par  un 
mouvement  tout  contractile  de  letre  interieur,  s'amasser  ; 
puis,  par  unautre  mouvement, etre  projet^e  au  dehors.  .  . ,  rea- 
gir  sur  les  autres.  .  , ,  les  p^netrer  d'une  essence  ^trangere  h  la 
leur"  (p.  43)  ;  "  La  volonte  s'exerce  par  des  organes  vulgairc- 
raent  nomm^s  les  cinq  sens  qui  n'ensont  qu'un  seul,  la  faculte 
de  voir  "  (p.  96);  "  Le  son,  la  couleur,  le  parfum  et  la  forme 
ont  une  m^me  origine.  ,  .  La  pensee  qui  tient  a  la  lumiere 
s'exprime  par  la  parole,  qui  tient  au  son.  ..  La  colere,  comrae 
toutes  nos  expressions  passionn^es,  est  un  courant  de  la  force 
huraaine  qui  agit  electriquement"  (p.  97)  ;  "  L'attente...  n'est 
si  douloureuse  que  par  I'elfet  de  la  loi  en  vertu  de  laquelle  le 
poids  d'un  corps  est  multiplie  par  sa  vitesse  "  (p.  45), 

The  idea,  briefly  stated,  is  that  there  is  but  one  substance, 
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that  all  forms  of  matter,  all  forces  that  act  on  matter,  all  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  attributes  of  man  are  really  one  and  the 
same,  the  only  difference  being  of  quantity  and  condition  of 
stability  or  movement.  Hence  will,  or  thought,  or  passion  is  only 
another  form  of  fluidity,  light,  or  sound.  The  question  arises 
as  to  how  much  of  this  Balzac  really  believed.  His  sister  states 
that  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  Louis  Lambert  many  of  his  own 
opinions  that  were  too  advanced  for  personal  expression  K  The 
same  ideas  appear  in  his  antecedent  and  his  subsequent  work. 
He  speaks  inhis  own  name  in  Ursule  Mirouet:  "  La  science  des 
fluides  imponderables,  seul  nom  quiconvienne  au  magnetisme, 
si  etroitement  lie  par  la  nature  de  ses  phenomenes  k  la  lumiere 
et  a  Felectricite.  .  .  La  phrenologie  et  la  physiognomonie,  la 
science  de  Gall  et  celle  de  Lavater,  qui  sont  jumelles,  dont 
Tune  est  k  I'autre  ce  que  la  cause  est  a  Teffet,  demontraient 
aux  yeux  de  plus  d'un  physiologiste  les  traces  du  fluide  insai- 
sissable,  base  des  phenomenes  de  la  volonte,  et  d'ou  resultent 
les  passions,  les  habitudes,  les  formes  du  visage  et  celles  du 
crane"  (p.  55).  A  priest  seeking  to  explain  a  dream  of  Ursule 
says:  "Si  les  idees  sont  une  creation  propre  a  I'homme,  si 
elles  subsistent  en  vivant  d'une  vie  quileur  soit  propre,  elles 
doivent  avoir  des  formes  insaisissables  k  nos  sens  exterieurs, 
maisperceptibles  a  nos  sens  interieurs  quand  ils  sont  dans  cer- 
taines  conditions.  Ainsi  les  idees  de  votre  parrain  peuvent  vous 
envelopper"  (p.  192). 

We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  Balzac  did  not 
believe  in  his  theories,  he  at  least  thought  he  did,  for  he 
expresses  them  here  as  a  science  that  will  complete  if  not 
replace  the  existing  sciences,  and  is  very  positive  in  his 
affirmations  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Moreauon  the  receipt  of  the  latter' s 
book  on  Le  Genie  et  la  folie  ^.  The  extreme  form  of  his  ideas 
results  partly  from  his  mania  for  logical  explanation,  w^hich 
appears  so  frequently  in  his  work  and  which  is  the  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  his  psychological  studies.  His  mind  intuitively 

1.  OEuvres,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  xlvi. 

2.  Cited  by  Cabanes,  Balzac  ignore,  p.  216, 
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seeks  a  plausible  solution  for  the  mysterious  workings  of 
thought  and  passion,  and,  when  it  fails  him,  his  imagination 
begins  to  work,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  imagination  and  intellect 
work  side  by  side.  It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  for- 
mer seized  upon  such  expressions  as  Ic  feu  de  Vamoiir^  le 
feu  (I'un  reffard,  and  cpanclier  sa  tendresse,  which,  in  the 
form  of  the  concrete  image  evoked  by  the  banal  figure,  reacted 
on  the  mind  of  Balzac  and  gave  form  to  his  vague  conceptions  ; 
for  Balzac  really  invents  very  few  comparisons,  and  his  bold- 
est figures  are  merely  detailed  developments  of  the  idea 
expressed  in  the  most  banal  figures  of  every-day  speech.  We 
have  already  seen  his  views  on  the  evoking  power  of  words ; 
we  know  also  that  in  real  life  he  had  only  to  let  his  mind 
dwell  upon  an  idea  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  its  truth, 
Gautier  says  of  him  :  ''L'idee  etait  si  vive  quelle  devenait 
reelle  en  quelque  sorte  ;  parlait-il  d'un  diner,  il  le  mangeait 
en  le  racontant  ;  dune  voiture,  il  en  sentait  sous  lui  les 
moelleux  coussins  et  la  traction  sans  secousse  '.  " 

Thus  the  figures  are  not  mere  suggestions  of  symbolic  signif- 
icance, but  have  a  logical  basis  of  similarity  ;  for,  even  if 
Balzac  in  his  saner  moments  would  laugh  at  his  theories,  he 
had  at  least  conceived  of  them  as  realities,  and  the  figures 
must  represent  the  existence  or  the  reminiscence  of  a  concrete 
image.  The  reaction  of  theory  on  figure  and  of  figure  on  theory 
had  continued  until  his  treatment  of  humanity  is  a  kind  of 
composite  treatise  on  botany,  zoology,  physiology,  hydraulics, 
optics,  mechanics,  etc.  Notice  in  the  following  passage  from 
Louis  Lambert  the  multitude  of  forms  in  w^hich  the  concep- 
tion '  idea '  presents  itself  to  his  mind  : 

"Tout  k  coup  une  idee  selance,  passe  avec  la  rapidite  de 
I'eclair  6  travers  les  espaces  iniinis  dont  la  perception  nous 
est  donnee  par  notre  vue  interieure.  Cette  idee  brillante,  surgie 
comme  un  feu  follet,  s'eteint  sans  retour  :  existence  ephemere, 
pareille  k  celle  de  ces  enfants  qui  font  connaitre  aux  parents 
une  joie  et  un  chagrin  sans  bornes  ;  espece  de  fleur  mort-nee 

1.  Portraits  conlemporaint,  p.  90. 
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dans  les  champs  de  la  pensee.  Parfois  I'idee,  au  lieu  de  jaillir 
avec  force  et  de  mourir  sans  consistance,  commence  k  poindre, 
se  balance  dans  les  limbes  inconnus  des  organes  ou  elle  prend 
naissance  ;  elle  nous  use  par  un  long-  enfantement,  se  deve- 
loppe,  deviant  feconde,  grandit  au  dehors  dans  la  grace  de  la 
jeunesse  et  paree  de  tous  les  attributs  dune  longue  vie  ;  elle 
soutient  les  plus  curieux  regards,  elle  les  attire,  ne  les  lasse 
jamais  :  Fexamenqu'elle  provoque  commandel'admiration  que 
suscitent  les  oeuvres  longtemps  elaborees.  Tantot  les  idees 
naissent  par  essaim,  Tune  entraine  I'autre,  elles  s'enchainent, 
toutes  sontagagantes,  elles  abondent,  elles  sont  folles.  Tantot 
elles  se  levent  p&les,  confuses,  deperissent  faute  de  force  ou 
d'aliments;  la  substance  generatrice  manque.  Enfm,  a  certains 
jours,  elles  se  precipitent  dans  les  abimes  pour  en  eclairer  les 
immenses  profondeurs ;  elles  nous  epouvantent  et  laissent 
notre  ame  abattue.  Les  idees  sont  en  nous  un  systeme  com- 
plet,  semblable  a  I'un  des  regnes  de  la  nature,  une  sorte  de 
floraison  dont  I'iconographie  sera  retracee  par  un  homme  de 
genie  qui  passera  pour  un  fou  peut-etre.  Oui,  tout,  en  nous  et 
au  dehors,  atteste  la  vie  de  ces  creations  ravissantes  que  je 
compare  k  des  fleurs,  en  obeissant  k  je  ne  sais  quelle  reve- 
lation de  leur  nature.  Leur  production  comme  fin  de  Ihomme 
n'est  d'ailleurs  pas  plus  etonnante  que  celle  des  parfums  et  des 
couleurs  dans  la  plante.  Les  parfums  sont  des  idees  peut- 
are"(p.  44). 

The  central  thought  is  that  ideas  have  a  distinct  though 
dependent  existence,  and  the  comparison  that  dominates 
throughout  the  passage  is  that  of  a  child  in  its  birth  and  devel- 
opment. But,  interv^oven  in  this  minutely  developed  meta- 
phor, we  have  other  terms  applied,  such  as  feu  follet,  fleur, 
ja.ill'u\  poindre,  ceuvres,  essaim,  eclairer,  systeme,  floraison 
and  parfums.  The  passage  offers  a  most  interesting  example 
of  the  fusion  of  science  and  imagination  and  of  the  class  of 
figure  that  is  likely  to  result  from  such  a  fusion. 

In  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee  we  find  Balzac  still  obsessed  by 
the  ideas  upheld  so  stoutly  in  Louis  Lambert ,'  but  in  the  Lys 
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dans  la  valle'e  we  have  not  the  scientific  expression  of  tlieories, 
but  ligures  of  speech  which  reflect  those  theories  in  the  choice 
of  the  comparisons.  An  examiaation  of  the  table  will  show  to 
Avhat  extent  the  imagination  of  Bal/ac  was  influenced  by  his 
semi-scientific  conception*.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
figures  drawn  from  fluids  and  flames.  They  have  already  been 
analysetl',  and  their  relation  to  what  has  been  said  is  suffi- 
ciently evident.  It  would  naturally  be  impossible  to  deduce 
from  each  figure  a  definite  scientific  conception,  but  on  the 
other  hand  Balzac's  scientific  theories  are  themselves  more 
than  ha/.y.  In  theory  and  figure  we  find  the  same  attitude  of 
mind  and  the  same  channels  of  thought.  In  both  we  find  the 
elaboration  of  the  idea  expressed  frequently  in  banal  meta- 
phors ;  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  flame  or  fire,  which 
appear  in  various  every-day  expressions  denoting  thought, 
truth,  joy,  love,  anger,  despair,  or  pain.  Balzac  as  a  rule 
merely  elaborates  and  intensifies.  The  assimilation  of  the  spir- 
itual to  the  physiological  side  of  man,  shown  in  eighty-three 
figures,  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  ideas  of  Balzac  and  one 
of  his  most  common  literary  devices.  It  is  the  underlying 
principle  of  the  citations  I  have  given  from  Louis  Lambert 
and  Ursule  Mirouct.  The  very  numerous  comparisons  to 
flowers  do  not  seem  to  depend  on  any  definitely  formulated 
theor}' ;  they  seem  rather  to  be  used  because  the  idea  is  essen" 
tially  a  poetic  one,  which  Balzac  thought  he  could  make  still 
more  poetic  by  elaborating  it  and  carrying  it  out  in  detail. 
Throughout  the  whole  book  he  is  obsessed  by  this  flower 
motif,  which  in  the  other  novels  is  relatively  infrequent.  It  is 
evidently  a  case  of  auto-intoxication,  produced  probably  by 
the  very  title  of  the  book.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  compare  .some  of  the  expressions  which  Balzac  uses  in  his 
letters  in  speaking  of  Madame  de  Berny,  on  whom  he  modeled 
the  character  of  Madame  de  Mortsauf.  There  are  two  that  are 
especially  striking  by  their  similarity  to  figures  already  quo- 

1.  Supra,  pp.  19-20. 
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ted  from  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee:  "  A  tout  moment  la  mort  pent 
m'enlever  un  ang'e  qui  a  veille  sur  moi  pendant  quatorze  ans^ 
une  fleur  de  solitude  aussi,  que  jamais  le  monde  n'a  touchee 
et  qui  etait  mon  etoile  "  ^  (cf.  the  mixed  figure  "  une  fleur 
siderale, "  LV.,  p.  437,  and  others);  "Madame  de  B..., 
qui,  de  son  cote,  penche  la  tete  comme  une  fleur  dont  le  calice 
est  charge  d'eau  "  -  (cf.  "■  Penchant  la  tete  comme  un  lys  trop 
charge  de  pluie,  "  LV.,  p.  573). 

Let  us  study  a  little  more  closely  the  artistic  result  of  this 
fusion  of  ideas  and  imagination  in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee.  The 
novel  is  related  in  the  mind  of  Balzac  to  the  Eludes  philoso- 
phiques  and  especially  resembles  Seraphita,  Madame  de 
Mortsauf  being  a  woman  only  a  little  less  idealized  and  spiri- 
tualized than  Seraphita.  The  purpose  of  a  majority  of  the  figures 
in  the  Lys  dans  la  vallee,  then,  is  to  idealize,  to  produce  a  poetical 
impression,  but  his  scientific  theories  dominate,  glide  in  and 
spoil  the  eff'ect.  It  is  not  only  that  the  figures  conform  to  the 
realistic  tendency  towards  the  concrete  expression  of  the 
abstract  and  the  comparison  of  higher  to  lower  life.  Though 
this  is  opposed  to  the  elevating  tendency  of  the  figurative 
creations  of  romantic  idealism,  such  comparisons  as  a  woman 
to  a  flower  or  passion  to  a  rushing  wave  are  frequently  used 
with  poetic  efi'ect.  But  they  must  be  used  with  discretion  as 
regards  number  and  form  ;  one  must  be  content  to  dwell 
lightly  on  actual  similarities,  to  confine  one's  self  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  abstract  qualities  present  in  both  terms,  or  to 
imbue  the  material  object  with  symbolic  significance.  Balzac,  by 
introducing  too  many  physical  details  into  his  figures,  destroys 
the  poetic  as  well  as  the  idealistic  impression  which  he  intended 
to  produce.  Take,  for  instance,  the  vei-y  pretentious  compari- 
son of  the  soul  to  a  flower,  by  which  Felix  begins  the  story 
of  his  life.  It  represents  the  roots  as  reaching  down  into  the 
domestic  soil  and  finding  only  hard  stones,  the  first  leafage  as 
stripped  off  by  (/es  mains  haineuses,  and  the  flowers  as  killed 

1.  Letlres  u  VElrang^re,  Vol.  I.  p.  220. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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bv  the  frost  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  open  (LV.,  p.  394). 
All  this  is  logical  and  is  exhaustively  analytic,  but  it  is  not 
poetical. 

Such  expressions  result  from  the  clearness  with  which  Bal- 
zac visualized  his  comparisons.  Even  when  we  meet,  in  the 
midst  of  real  figures,  such  a  banal  expression  as  :  "  Apres  le 
soupir  naturel  aux  cteurs  purs  au  moment  ou  ils  s'ouvrent' 
(LV.,  p.  453);  we  cannot  but  think  that  this  bit  of  dubious 
psychology  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  association  of  a  mournful 
sound  with  something  that  opens  —  a  door  or  an  oyster.  When 
Felix  tells  of  waiting  long  and  patiently  in  the  presence  of 
Madame  de  Mortsauf,  he  says  :  "  Javais  toujours  I'esperance 
de  trouver  un  moment  oil  je  me  glisserais  dans  son  cceur... 
J'avais  fini  par  entendre  en  elle  des  remuements  d'entrailles 
causes  par  une  affection  qui  voulait  sa  place  "  (LV.,  444-45)  ; 
here  Balzac,  manifestly,  is  conceiving  of  love  as  something 
which,  excluded  from  its  rightful  place  in  the  heart  of  Madame 
de  Mortsauf,  disturbs  the  other  organs  in  its  frantic  elTorts 
to  gain  admission. 

We  have  alreadv  remarked  that  figures  based  on  unfamiliar 
scientific  conceptions  are  likely  to  become  obscure  and  ridicu- 
lous. Thus  the  basal  conception  of  a  figure  may  be  so  evident 
to  the  mind  of  Balzac  that  he  does  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
indicating  it  for  the  benefit  of  his  readers.  In  describing  Lady 
Dudley,  he  says  :  ''  Son  corps  ignore  la  sueur,  il  aspire  le  feu 
dans  latmosphore  et  vit  dans  leau  sous  peine  de  ne  pas  vivre  " 
(LV.,  p.  568).  A  veritable  Chinese  puzzle,  the  solution  of 
w'hich,  however,  seems  to  be  later  suggested  on  the  same  page, 
where  Lady  Dudley  is  compared  to  an  African  desert,  and  then 
contrasted  to  Madame  de  Mortsauf  :  "  L'orient  et  I'occident : 
Tune  attirant  a  elle  les  moindres  parcelles  humides  pour  sen 
nourrir ;  I'autre  exsudant  son  ^me,  enveioppant  ses  fideles  dune 
lumineuse  atmosphere.  "  The  basis  of  both  is  evidently  the 
conception  of  the  emotions  and  passions  as  fluids  and  flames. 
Madame  de  Mortsauf  exudes  her  soul  in  a  sort  of  liquid  flame 
for  the  use  of  others  ;   while  Lady    Dudley  takes  and  gives 
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nothing-  in  return,  she  replenishes  her  flaming  passion  from 
without  and  must  live  in  an  atmosphere  humid  with  the  emo- 
tions of  others  in  order  to  satisfy  that  passion.  To  be  com- 
plete, Balzac  adds  that  her  very  body  does  not  perspire,  thus 
affirming  the  interrelation  of  the  physiological  and  spiritual 
natures. 

Such  expressions  smack  too  strorigly  of  the  earthy  to  pro- 
duce the  poetic  impression  that  Balzac  desired  ;  he  is  not  satis- 
fied with  describing  a  sentimental  reaction  by  comparing  it 
with  the  sentiment  aroused  in  the  mind  by  the  consideration 
of  a  physical  object  or  reaction.  When  he  draws  a  comparison 
from  a  flower,  the  image  takes  substance  ;  he  sees  the  roots 
and  the  soil  around  them,  the  green  of  the  leaves  ;  he  smells 
the  perfume  of  the  blossoms  and  sees  them  glistening  with 
dew,  beaten  by  the  rain,  bedraggled  with  mud,  dried  by  the 
sun  and  by  the  lack  of  sap,  or  picked  to  pieces  by  the  birds. 
Such  vision  is  a  gift,  it  is  in  this  power  of  evocation  that  con- 
sists the  genius  of  Balzac.  But  this  evocation  of  material  details 
is  suitable  only  for  those  works  which  we  call  realistic,  and, 
when  Balzac  comes  out  of  his  natural  domain  and  deals  with 
more  spiritualized  subjects,  the  concrete  evocation  necessarily 
takes  on  a  more  figurative  aspect.  Hence  there  are  more  figures, 
and  they  are  out  of  harmony  with  the  subject.  Balzac  seems 
to  be  dimly  conscious  of  the  contradiction  existing  between 
the  two  phases  of  his  work  when  he  says  in  Louis  Lambert: 
*'  Peut-etre  les  mots  materialism e  et  spiritualisme  expriment- 
ils  les  deux  cotes  d'un  seul  et  meme  fait"  (pp.  27-28).  A  jus- 
tifiable supposition  as  far  as  he  was  concerned ;  for  when  you 
affirm  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man,  you  have  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  matter  before  you  can  explain 
how  it  can  act  on  and  control  matter,  unless  you  are  content 
to  leave  the  connection  shrouded  in  mist  and  calmly  say  :  "  I 
do  not  know,  "  which  Balzac  was  not  content  to  do.  In  his 
world,  then,  the  spiritual  may  rule,  but  it  is  so  absolutely  the 
result  of  physiological  and  material  influences  that  one  seems 
to  see  a  negation  of  spiritualism,  of  soul,  and  of  moral  respon- 
.sibilitv. 
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lu  conclusion,  then,  the  Lys  dans  la  valle'e,  in  Balzac's  day, 
was  very  popular  in  certain  circles,  and  we  still  find  critics 
who  speak  of  it  as  a  masterpiece,  but  the  figures,  which  repre- 
sent the  general  tone  of  the  book,  are  disconcerting  to  our 
moral  and  esthetic  sensibilities,  being  unsuited  to  the  subject. 
The  reason  is  evidently  that  Balzac,  while  constantly  urging 
us  to  mount  the  heights  with  him,  is  at  the  same  time  steeping 
us  in  materialism.  Furthermore  we  are  often  confused  by  a 
mingling  of  incompatible  elements,  fused  into  a  single  figure. 
One  moment  a  passion  is  a  flower,  and  the  next  it  is  a  star, 
now  a  liquid  and  then  a  flame.  The  explanation  of  these  defects 
is  to  be  found  in  the  complete  fusion  which  takes  place  in  the 
mind  of  Balzac  between  his  ideas  or  theories  and  his  imagina- 
tion, resulting  in  figures  which  for  Balzac  are  not  mere 
symbols,  but  expressions  of  real  similarity  or  even  identity. 
He  fails  apparently  to  distinguish  between  the  literal  and  the 
figurative.  Such  a  process  of  creation  was  not  conducive  to  the 
artistry  and  restraint  that  the  idealized  subject  demanded. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  STYLE  OF  BALZAC,  MEASURED  BY  ITS  EFFECTIVENESS 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  not  primorih-  to  defend  the 
stylistic  defects  that  we  have  noted  and  others  that  have  been 
so  often  pointed  out ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  explain  certain  sensa- 
tions experienced  in  reading  Balzac,  which  linger  with  us  and 
yet  which  strike  us  as  surprising  when,  in  our  more  critical 
moments,  we  judge  him  by  the  ordinar^^  literary  standards. 
Can  we  say  that  it  is  only  the  content  of  Balzac's  novels  that 
pleases  and  that  the  favorable  impression  is  lessened  by  the 
style  ?  Is  the  style  a  liability  and  not  an  asset  ?  Being  con- 
vinced that  the  impression  produced  by  the  w^orks  of  Balzac 
would  be  impossible  if  there  were  not  considerable  conformity 
between  the  style  and  the  subject,  if  the  form  and  the  content 
were  not  working  to  the  same  end,  I  have  sought  to  isolate 
certain  elements  that  offer  a  psychological  explanation  of  the 
effect  on  the  reader  ^ . 

In  estimating  the  merits  of  the  various  imaginative  processes 
of  Balzac,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  broach  the  subject 
of  this  chapter  by  noting  and  explaining  the  impression  that  is 
made  by  the  figures;  and,  as  has  been  seen,  such  a  discussion 
naturally  extends  itself  at  times  to  a  more  general  considera- 
tion of  style,  since  the  figures  are  frequently  the  most  striking 
and  the  most  concrete  manifes.tations  of  general  stylistic  ten- 
dencies. The  impression  made  on  the  reader  is  a  still  more 
complex  problem  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  style,  for  an- 
other psychological  element  is  introduced.  Yet  this  element 
must  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  the  very  term  style  pre- 
supposes an  audience  :  just  as  there  is  no  sound  without  a 
hearer,  there  is  no  style  unless  there  is  some  one  to  register 

1.  Cf.  Paul  Flat,  Seconds  essais  sur  Balzac,  for  the  same  theme  treated 
from  a  slightly  difTei'ent  angle. 
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the  intellectual  vibrations  conveyed  by  the  words.  When  a 
style  is  felt  as  good,  it  means  that  the  author,  his  age  (usually), 
his  subject,  and  the  reader  are  in  unison.  An  epic  from  the 
pen  of  Ronsard  and  a  play  of  Moliere  as  read  by  Renan  may 
be  said  to  lack  a  necessary  element  of  style  which  is  present 
in  a  work  of  Ghapelain  in  the  hands  of  his  contemporaries.  As 
a  consequence  of  these  facts,  any  estimate  of  the  style  of  an 
author  must  be  largely  personal,  in  so-far  as  human  nature 
varies.  For  this  reason  1  cite  frequently  passages  from  critics, 
which,  though  mere  expressions  of  opinion,  are  of  value  when 
analysed  and  justilied,  in  that  they  give  us  a  basis  for  broader 
generalizations. 

Herbert  Spencer  '  holds  that  the  best  style  is  the  clearest, 
the  one  that  requires  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
in  order  to  grasp  the  meaning.  About  the  same  idea  we  find 
in  the  comments  on  style  by  Buffon  -,  Renan  3,  and  others. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  of  literary  tradition,  such  would 
naturally  be  theattitudeof  the  philosopher  or  the  man  of  science, 
whose  interest  is  centered  in  the  transmission  of  ideas.  The 
primary  function  of  language  is  this  transmission  of  abstract 
conceptions,  and  the  simpler  the  style  the  more  adequate  and 
unencumbered  is  its  operation  on  the  mind.  But  the  man  who 
would  use  words  to  create  life  and  matter  has  to  compete  with 
nature  and  with  the  arts  that  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
senses  ;  he  must  use  language  in  such  a  way  that  its  functions 
are  enlarged.  The  prime  requisite  in  literary  creation  that  aims 
at  the  representation  of  life  is  that  it  shall  reproduce  as  vividly 
as  possible  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  emotions,  the  concepts, 
and  even  tne  physical  percepts  of  the  author.  If  lucidity  and 
beauty  can  be  obtained  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  better, 
but  they  remain  secondary.  The  purpose  is  not  that  the  reader 
should  stop  and  admire  the  style,  but  that  he  should  react 
according  to  the  content. 

1.  The  Philosophy  of  Style. 

2.  Discours  sur  le  style. 

3.  Exsaif  de  morale  et  de  critique,  p.  341. 
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The  main  difficulty  is  a  tendency,  especially  marked  on  the 
part  of  the  hurried  modern,  to  substitute  words  for  ideas. 
This  occurs  in  his  speech  as  well  as  in  his  reading  ;  it  is  with 
phrases  that  he  talks  politics  and  discusses  literature  and  art. 
An  expression  which  is  frequently  heard  becomes  familiar  and 
produces  a  certain  reaction,  a  vague  association  of  impressions 
received  on  former  occasions.  He  does  not  stop  to  consider 
whether  he  knows  the  real  meaning  of  the  words.  In  most 
cases,  if  pressed  for  a  definition,  he  would  succeed  in  giving 
one  approximately  correct ;  but  the  word  is  a  proxy,  and  the 
idea  which  is  never  formulated  remains  in  a  more  or  less  chaotic 
state. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  reader  of  a  piece  of  smooth 
correct  prose,  where  every  Avord  stands  in  its  proper  and  logical 
relation  with  every  other  word.  The  grammatical  relations  of 
the  words  coincide  so  perfectly  with  the  psychological  relations 
of  the  ideas  that  there  is  little  incentive  for  him  to  go  back  of 
the  individual  words  ;  without  translating  them  into  definite 
concepts,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  grasp  the  trend  of  the  idea 
of  the  whole.  But  often  this  abstract  conception  that  he  receives 
is  not  real  but  only  a  reflection  of  the  words,  which  disappears 
soon  after  the  words  themselves.  Pope  solved  the  difficulty  by 
expressing  his  ideas  in  a  form  that  clings  to  the  memory  ;  a 
political  party  or  a  system  of  philosophy  may  have  its  exis- 
tence prolonged  by  the  coinage  of  a  happy  phrase ;  but  without 
the  wording  the  idea  merges  into  that  mass  of  what  may  be 
called  potential  concepts.  An  exaggerated  form  of  the  tendency 
mentioned  is  found  in  the  case  of  a  reader  w^hose  concentra- 
tion is  poor.  He  may  read  a  paragraph,  aloud  even,  and  at 
the  end  have  no  idea  of  what  he  has  read.  It  would  seem  that 
the  pronunciation  was  purely  mechanical  and  the  words 
absolutely  void  of  meaning,  but  for  the  negative  reaction  of 
the  mind  when  the  attention  is  arrested  by  an  unfamiliar  word. 
Moreover,  as  he  goes  back  to  reread  the  paragraph,  the  words 
themselves  have  a  familiar  look  and  sound,  showing  that  the 
visual  and  auditory  memory  was  functioning.  The  same  phe- 
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nomenon  is  involved  when  vou  suddenly  realize  that  you  have 

V  V  V 

been  hearing-  a  bit  of  song  or  verse  for  years  without  having 
any  real  comprehension  of  its  meaning,  as  when  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  is  flooded  with  significance  by  personal  experience  or  by 
merely  reading  it  in  a  foreign  language. 

Thus  it  is  possible  for  the  clearest  style  to  be  the  least  effect- 
ive :  it  runs  so  smoothly  through  the  labor-saving  machine  of 
our  brain  that  we  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  translating  it 
into  definite  concepts  capable  of  leaving  an  impression.  Various 
devices  are  employed  as  incentives  to  this  translation  of  spoken 
or  written  thought  i  the  orator  has  his  tone  and  gestures,  the 
author  the  mechanical  devices  of  capitals,  italics,  and  para- 
graphing ;  both  can  use  rhetorical  devices  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  reader  or  hearer  :  interrogation,  repetition,  climax,  etc, 
which  are  mere  external  elements  of  composition  ;  or  antithesis, 
irony,  and  hyperbole,  which  produce  a  mental  reaction  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  making  him  adjust  the  statement  in 
order  to  discover  just  the  shade  of  meaning  which  the  author 
wished  to  convey. 

Similar  in  their  effect  to  these  last  are  the  simile  and  the 
metaphor,  which  are,  however,  much  superior,  in  that  they 
are  capable  of  infinite  variety  and  rejuvenation.  Any  one  of 
the  other  figures,  being  the  same  wherever  you  find  it,  loses 
quickly  its  spice  of  novelty,  and  by  frequent  use  becomes  as 
ineffective  as  the  mathematical  statement.  The  simile  and 
the  metaphor,  whose  stylistic  value  we  discussed  from  a  slightly 
ditlerent  point  of  view  in  Chapter  III,  have  the  advantage  of 
keeping  the  mind  alert  ;  they  present  a  difficulty,  in  solving 
which  the  reader  becomes  active  rather  than  passive,  and 
participates  in  the  mental  processes  of  the  author.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  expression  of  social  service  as  human  irrigation. 
Irrigation  does  not  fit  in  with  our  line  of  thought,  our  attention 
is  arrested,  this  word  must  be  translated  and  assimilated 
before  we  can  pass  on.  An  image  arises  :  we  think  of  the  vast 
enterprise  that  is  turning  the  western  deserts  into  flowering 
gardens  ;   in  order  to  relate  this  to  social  service,  the  mind 

VIII  6* 
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must  also  produce  a  definite  and  detailed  image  of  what  the 
latter  means.  Then  we  see  that  the  slums  with  their  infinite 
possibilities  of  manhood,  undeveloped  on  account  of  conditions, 
are  like  the  deserts,  and  that  the  waters  which  will  bring 
these  hidden  qualities  to  the  proper  flower  and  fruitage  are 
sanitation,  education,  economic  justice. 

A  figure,  then,  unless  entirely  banal,  requires  not  only  that 
the  rea/ler  should  formulate  a  mental  image,  but  that  he  should 
analyze  it  sufficiently  to  find  the  points  of  similarity  with  the 
object  of  the  comparison.  Not  only  does  he  use  his  own  facul- 
ties to  interpret  the  author's  expression,  thus  impressing  the 
ideas  more  forcibly  on  his  consciousness,  but,  if  the  figure  is 
well  chosen,  he  should  be  able  to  grasp  the  unexpressed  ideas 
of  the  author  or  even  to  go  beyond  into  original  creation.  Not 
all  the  effect  is  lost,  however,  if  the  comparison  is  only  par- 
tially apt ;  the  purpose  of  the  figure  is  usuall}^  clear,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  reader  must  call  into  play  his  mental  facul- 
ties and  analyze  the  impression  that  the  author  wished  to 
give,  before  he  can  pronounce  judgment  on  the  propriety  of  the 
expression  ;  thus  the  idea  may  be  conveyed  almost  as  forcibly 
as  by  a  more  exact  expression. 

Balzac's  figures  of  speech  are  merely  one  manifestation  of 
his  desire  for  a  more  adequate  representation  of  life.  He  feels 
the  necessity  of  something  that  shall  keep  the  minds  of  his 
readers  alert ;  he  writes  in  a  kind  of  feverish  excitement,  and 
he  does  not  want  a  purely  passive  reader.  Apropos  of  the 
Physiolocfie  du  mariage,  he  says  :  "  II  me  fallait  done  envelop- 
per  mes  idees  et  les  rouler,  pour  ainsi  dire,  dans  une  forme 
nouvelle,  acerbe  et  piquante,  qui  reveillat  les  esprits  en  leur 
laissant  des  reflexions  a  mediter  '  "  ;  similarly'  he  speaks 
admiringly  of  an  article  of  Lucien  de  Rubempre  ' '  ecrit  dans 
cette  maniere  neuve  et  originale  ou  la  pensee  resultait  du  choc 
des  mots,  ou  le  cliquetis  des  adverbes  et  des  adjectifs  reveillait 
I'attention^.  "In  this  connection  a  facetious  description  which 

1.  Correspondance,  p.  97. 

2.  Illusions  perdues,  p.  453. 
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Balzac  gives  of  his  manner  of  composition  is  worthy  of  being 
cited  :  "  Ce  cafe  tombe  dans  votre  estomac.  .  .  ;  des  lors  tout 
s'agite  :  les  ideas  s'ebranlent  comme  les  bataillons  de  la  grande 
armee  sur  le  terrain  d'une  bataille,  et  la  bataille  a  lieu.  Les 
souvenirs  arrivent  au  pas  de  charge,  enseignes  d^ployees ;  la 
cavalerie  legere  des  comparaisons  se  developpe  par  un  magni- 
lique  galop  ;  I'artillerie  de  la  logique  accourt  avec  son  train  et 
ses  gargousses  ;  les  traits  d'esprit  arrivent  en  tirailleurs  ;  les 
figures  se  dressent;  le  papier  se  couvre  d'encre,  car  la  veille 
commence  et  Unit  par  des  torrents  d'eau  noire,  comme  la 
bataille  par  sa  poudre  noire  .'"  These  citations  indicate  a 
rather  physical  conception  of  the  elements  of  style,  a  belief 
that  the  attention  may  be  aroused  by  the  mere  form  and 
juxtaposition  of  the  words.  Balzac  is  ready  to  use  every 
weapon  at  his  disposal  to  storm  the  citadel  of  his  reader's 
intelligence. 

Many  of  Balzac's  predecessors  and  contemporaries  had  felt 
the  need  of  leaving  the  traditional  paths  of  composition  in  the 
search  for  a  more  adequate  expression,  but  Balzac,  by  his 
example  if  not  by  his  theory,  remains  a  pioneer  among  Ihegreater 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and,  though  there  is  no 
Balzacian  school  of  style,  his  influence  is  evident  to  one  who 
compares  the  style  of  the  novel  before  and  after  him.  In  the 
novel  itself,  he  brought  about  a  great  revolution  ;  he  attempted 
a  corresponding  revolution  in  tlie  language  -,  but  language, 
being  the  common  property  of  the  nation  and  in  daily  use  by 
every  one,  is  necessarily  more  bound  by  tradition  than  a  literary 
genre.  To  allow  an  author  all  the  liberties  that  Balzac  wished 
to  take  would  mean  anarchy  and  chaos,  and  would  defeat  the 
very  purpose  of  language  as  a  medium  of  intellectual  exchange. 
But  when  Balzac  protested  against  the  inflexibility  of  language 
he  was  voicing  an  idea  which  meant  a  progression  and  reju- 
venation, an  idea  which  was  in  the  air,  but  wiiich  the  other 
great  writers  were  timid  about  putting  into   practice  ;  Balzac 

1.  Train  des  excitants  modernes,  VoL  XX,  p.  62.3. 

2.  Brunot,  in  Petit  de  Julleville,  Vol.  VIII. 
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was  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  very  nature  of  his  genius.  In  the 
more  artistic  styles  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  and  the  Goncourts,  we 
find  many  of  his  procedes,  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have 
profited  by  his  errors,  which  showed  them  certain  things  to  be 
avoided.  But  it  was  Balzac  who  proved  that  one  may  ignore 
upon  occasion  the  conventionalities  of  art,  esthetics,  and 
language,  and  at  the  same  time  write  powerfully  and  effect- 
ively ;  and,  when  we  see  that  so  many  of  his  imitators,  in 
smoothing  off  his  rough  edges,  have  lost  some  of  the  best  traits 
of  his  creation,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  with  Brunetiere 
that  his  faults  may  really  be  the  condition  of  his  genius. 

For  the  style  of  Balzac  can  grip  even  those  who  are  hostile, 
who  struggle  against  his  seduction.  We  have  already  cited  the 
case  of  Sainte-Beuve  ^  ;  here  is  an  additional  testimony  in  which 
style  is  specifically  mentioned  :  '  Et  malgre  tout,  il  y  a  dans 
ce  style  une  puissance  de  sensualisme,  plus  encore  que  de  rea- 
lisme,  qui  vous  domine  etvous  entraine,  malgre  les  revoltes  du 
gout.  A  travers  cette  incorrecte  et  laborieuse  prolixite,  ces 
trivialites  recherchees,  cette  affectation  du  detail  ignoble  etbas, 
on  sent  dans  ce  style  une  verve  interieure,  intarissable,  et 
dans  I'ecrivain  ce  qu'on  a  si  bien  appel6  le  diable  au  corps.  Et 
si  le  diable  au  corps  ne  donne  a  personne  ni  la  grande  elo- 
quence, ni  la  grande  poesie,  il  peut  donner,  il  donne  k  Balzac, 
dans  tout  ce  qu'il  ecrit,  je  ne  sais  quelle  imperieuse  magie  et 
quel  prestige  qui  domptent  les  esprits  les  plus  rebelles  et 
s'imposent  irresistiblement  k  la  curiosite,  sinon  a  la  sympa- 
thie2.  " 

Brunetiere,  who  is  more  favorably  inclined  towards  Balzac, 
analyses  the  causes  of  his  power  :  ' '  Dans  le  roman  comme  au 
theatre,  nous  nous  sommes  aperyus  que  le  style  ne  consistait 
essentiellement  ni  dans  une  correction  dont  le  merite,  en 
somme,  ne  va  pas  au  dela  de  savoir  mettre  I'orthographe  ;  ni 
dans  une  facilite,  dans  une  abondance,  dans  un  flux  de  discours 
qui  finissent  —  ainsi  la  prose  de  George  Sand  —  par  donner 

1.  Supra,  p.  50. 

2.  E.  Caro,  Pontes  et  Romanciers,  p.  358. 
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la  sensation  de  la  monotonie  ;  ni  dans  cette  6criture  artiste  qui 
a  fait  le  desespoirde  Flaubert,  mais  (Deut-etre  et  uniquement 
dans  le  don  de  faire  vivant.  Ou  plutot  encore  :  faire  vivant, 
voilJi,  Messieurs,  ce  que  I'artiste  moderne  se  propose  avant 
tout !  C'est  Ici-dessus  que  nous  le  jugeons  ;  c'est  ce  qui  assure, 
en  depit  des  raaitres  d'ecole,  la  duree  de  son  reuvre ;  et,  en  ce 
sens,  Messieurs,  le  style,  tel  que  les  granimairiens  I'entendent, 
nest  et  ne  doit  ^tre  qu'un  moyen.  ..La  vie  est  queUjue  chose 
de  m^le,  je  ne  vois  pas  pourquoi  je  ne  dirais  pas  quelque  chose  de 
trouble.  EUe  est  le  mouvement  qui  ''  derange  les  lignes.  "  Elle 
est  confusion,  desordre,  illogisme,  irregularite.  Rien  n'est  plus 
divers,  et  rien  nVst  plus  complexe.  On  Taltere  en  la  sinipli- 
fiant ;  on  I'oteint  en  la  fixant.  Changer,  muer,  evoluer,  e'en  est 
la  definition  meme.  On  ne  la  saisit  un  moment,  on  ne  nous  en 
donne  I'imitat'on,  I'image,  la  sensation  qu'en  se  faisant  soi-meme 
aussi  changeant,  pour  ainsi  dire,  aussi  souple,  aussi  ondoyant 
quelle.  C'est  ce  que  Moliere,  Saint-Simon,  et  Balzac  ontessaye 
de  faire,  .  .  C'est  aussi  lidee  que  nous  pouvons  opposer  hardi- 
ment  a  toutes  les  critiques  que  Ton  a  faites  ou  que  Ton  fera  du 
style  de  Balzac  '.  " 

Judged  from  this  point  of  view  the  effectiveness  of  a  style 
may  be  even  enhanced  by  its  being  at  times  incorrect.  Mere 
perfection  is  monotonous,  insipid  like  an  over-ripe  fruit,  while 
the  incorrect,  as  abnormal  and  unusual,  arrests  the  attention, 
and,  if  the  meaning  is  still  clear,  the  impression  maybe  more 
lasting  ;  moreover,  as  Brunetiere  says,  a  certain  irregularity 
and  confusion  gives  what  might  be  called  an  onomatopoeic 
representation  of  life.  But  it  requires  more  genius  to  be  uncon- 
ventional and  effective  than  to  be  conventional  and  correct. 
The  incorrect  is  not  something  to  be  imitated,  it  must  grow 
up  out  of  the  nature  of  the  author  and  the  requirements  of  his 
subject,  it  is  personal  and  human,  and  through  being  so  it  is 
more  appealing.  Certain  idiosyncrasies  of  language  leave  gaps 
through  which  we  can  catch  glimpses  of  the  author.  A  sober 

1.  Etudex  cntifjues.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  299-300. 
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faultless  style  would  give  us  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  Balzac, 
his  powerful  personality  and  childlike  naiveness,  his  exuber- 
ant imagination  which  brushes  aside  all  restraints  of  refine- 
ment, his  eternally  active  and  self-intoxicating  mind,  his  all- 
pervasive  sensuality  —  and,  after  all,  Balzac  is  the  most  inter- 
esting character  in  the  Comedie  humaine.  When  we  balk  at  the 
style,  it  is  really  the  man  that  is  distasteful  to  us.  To  borrow 
from  the  philosophy  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  perfection  may  be 
said  to  be  oppressive,  painful  to  our  amour-propre  ;  while 
there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  being  able  to  pick  flaws  in  genius  ; 
they  seem  to  excuse  some  of  our  own,  and  —  to  be  a  little 
more  optimistic  concerning  human  nature  —  they  give  us 
more  of  a  fellow-feeling,  a  more  comprehending  sympathy  for 
the  author.  Balzac's  excesses  in  other  directions  may  well 
result  in  some  measure  from  his  continual  use  of  figures  of 
speech.  When  you  speak  of  the  arms  of  a  tree,  the  expression 
is,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect,  and  the  habit  of  using  words 
in  other  than  their  normal  sense  tends  to  make  one  careless 
about  meanings  and  relations.  Balzac  came  to  feel  himself  a 
master  of  language,  which  he  could  mould  as  putty  for  his 
purposes  ;  from  this  feeling  of  mastery  to  a  tendency  to  misuse 
there  is  but  a  step. 

An  idea,  intimated  by  Brunetiere  in  the  passage  quoted 
above,  is  more  definitely  expressed  by  Hippolyte  Castille  : 
"  On  lit  un  roman  de  M.  de  Balzac  avec  ce  genre  d'interet  que 
Ton  prend  a  regarder  passer  I'dmeute  dans  la  rue  ^.  "  And  we 
do  get  something  of  the  impression  of  dodging  through  a 
motley  throng  on  a  crowded  street,  where  we  see  the  woman 
in  silks  and  furs  jostling  the  laborer  on  his  way  home  from 
work,  the  tired  ollice-girl  and  the  giddy  searchers  after  pleas- 
ure, the  blind  beggar  and  the  young  couple  interested  only 
in  themselves  ;  we  hear  the  cry  of  the  newsboy,  the  metallic 
notes  of  the  hand-organ,  mingled  with  the  rattle  of  wheels ; 


1.  La  Semaine,  4  oct.  1846,  cited  by  Lovenjoul,  Hisloire  cles  ceuvres  de 
Balzac,    p.  367. 
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a  pell-mell  conglomeration  of  visual  and  auditory  sensations. 
For  some,  such  a  scene  has  a  strange  fascination  ;  others  even 
find  a  morbid  pleasure  in  roaming  through  the  centers  of 
poverty,  disease,  and  insanity  ;  still  others  prefer  the  solitude 
of  their  rooms  or  the  smooth  flow  of  conventional  society. 
Literarv  tastes  show  similar  variations.  It  is  true  that  a  man 
may  find  pleasure  in  a  book  which  deals  with  conditions  that 
would  be  unbearable  to  him  in  real  life  ;  there  is  something  of 
the  lure  of  the  unknown,  which  is  denied  external  manifesta- 
tion through  pride,  convention,  physical  or  esthetic  barriers. 
Balzac  goes  slumming  rather  too  often,  but,  when  one  has  read 
enough  of  him  to  get  the  proper  perspective,  the  general 
impression  is  of  the  plethora  of  variegated  life  that  throngs 
the  streets  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The  multiplicity  and 
complexity  of  the  impressions  received  by  the  author  renders 
his  style  embarrassed  and  labored,  but  this  fault,  so  easily 
avoided  by  one  who  has  less  to  say,  ceases  to  be  a  fault  when 
it  helps  to  reproduce  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  impression 
of  the  author. 

We  have  spoken  much  of  the  materialism  of  Balzac,  and  not 
in  a  laudatorv  manner,  but  this  verv  materialism,  mixed  as  it 
is  with  a  certain  amount  of  idealism,  intensifies  the  illusion 
of  life.  A  poetic  character  attracts  us,  appeals  to  our  better 
natures,  but  we  are  reminded  rather  of  what  might  be  than  of 
what  we  know  to  be.  We  have  frequently  experienced  a  shock 
at  the  realization  that  the  greatest  of  men  and  the  most  lofty 
of  movements  have  their  material  and  often  repulsive  sides  ; 
the  more  intimate  our  association  with  man,  the  more  does 
his  animal  nature  stand  out,  for  the  major  portion  of  our  time 
and  energy  is  absorbed  by  the  concerns  of  physical  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  frequently  surprised  at  the  lofti- 
ness of  the  aspirations  and  ideals  which  we  find  permeating 
the  most  prosaic  of  lives.  Balzac  emphasizes  too  much  the 
physical  and  material  side,  yet  he  does  not  neglect  the  spiritual 
side,  and  his  men  and  women,  exaggerated  as  they  are,  impress 
us  as  creatures  of  flesh  and  blood  and  not  as  abstractions.  The 
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style,  laden  with  materialism,  intensifies  this  impression  by 
an  almost  physical  reaction  upon  us.  In  this  connection,  a 
citation  of  a  protesting-  critic  is  interesting",  as  an  admission 
that  for  adequate  description  the  style  must  partake  of  the 
nature  of  the  thing  described.  In  speaking  of  Balzac's  style, 
Garo  says  :  "  Pour  le  bien  definir  il  faudrait  I'imiter.  .  .  II 
a  un  choix  de  mots  ou  eclate  une  sensualite  a  la  fois  violente 
et  raffinee,  d'une  singuliere  puissance  sur  Tesprit  et  d'une 
contagion  presque  irresistible.  Si  je  ne  redoutais  d'employer 
ces  abominables  mots  de  la  science  medicale,  dont  abuse  si 
souvent  Balzac,  je  ne  serais  pas  aussi  embarrasse  que  jele  suis 
pour  rendre  ma  pensee,  et  je  pourrais  alors  designer  avec 
precision  cette  maladie  des  nerfs  qui  envahit  son  imagination 
tout  entiere  etl'agite  convulsivement  ^  " 

1.  E.  Caro,  Podtes  et  Romanciers,  pp.  355  and  364.  Other  critics  fre- 
quently use  figures  similar  to  these  of  Balzac,  when  they  attempt  to 
describe  his  personality  and  work.  Cf.  Taine  and  Gautier,  op.  cil. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

CONCLUSION 

The  psychology  of  style  is  too  delicate  and  complex  a  subject 
to  permit  of  an  exhaustive  analysis.  A  complete  study  of  the 
ori{^in  of  Balzac's  fig'ures  would  have  to  take  into  account 
every  phase  of  his  complex  personality,  every  influence, 
external  or  internal,  emotional,  intellectual,  or  physical,  lasting 
or  momentary,  to  which  he  was  subjected'.  These  elements 
do  not  manifest  themselves  singly  ;  they  combine,  they  interact, 
they  counteract  each  other,  and  the  figures,  when  spontaneous, 
are  formed  as  naturally  as  crystals  are  precipitated  from  a  chem- 
ical solution.  But  in  my  discussion  it  has  been  necessary  to 
isolate  the  individual  elements  and  treat  them  as  distinct  forces  ; 
also  the  delinite  statement  of  a  mere  tendency,  necessary  in 
order  to  specify  and  explain  it,  appears  to  exaggerate  its  impor- 
tance and  to  minimize  the  many  disturbinsr  and  contradictorv 
elements.  Confusion  will  result  unless  we  keep  in  mind  that 
such  anisolationof  individual  tendencies,  though  unavoidable, 
is  really  artificial ;  that  they  all  combine  into  a  complex  per- 
sonality, through  the  medium  of  which  several  may  find 
expression  in  the  same  figure  of  speech.  The  following  con- 

1.  Note  for  example  such  an  expression  as  :  "  Qui  verse  k  I'heure  dila 
un  thd  suave,  savamment  depli6"  (LV.,p.  569\  in  which  the  peculiar  use 
of  fj{^{)lie  is  probably  explained  by  Balzac  s  thought  of  his  own  precious 
tea,  v-hich  he  kept  in  paper  covered  with  hierof,'lYphics,an(l  tiio  unwrap- 
pinp  of  which  was  a  kind  of  ceremony  (cf.  Leon  Gozlan,  Balzac  en  pan- 
tou/les,  p.  42).  Similarly  the  flowers  sent  him  by  his  friends  the  Duchesse 
de  Castries  and  Louise  while  he  was  writin<^  tlie  Lys  dans  la  valine  may 
have  suf;f,'ested  certain  comparisons  to  him.  Five  consecutive  letters  to 
Louise  express  thanks  for  gifts  of  flowers,  three  of  them  mentioning 
also  the  Lys  dans  la  valh-r  I'cf.  ('orrespondance,  p.  262  IT.).  Also  there 
are  the  inQnite  possibilities  of  literary  inlluence  by  such  men  as  Rousseau 
and  Chateaubriand.  The  similarities  between  the  flgures  of  Balzac  and 
those  of  Bnbelais  and  Saint-Simon  result  from  a  similar  bent  of  mind 
rather  than  from  imitation. 
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elusions,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  above  statement,  may 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  our  study. 

The  figures  of  speech  form  an  important  element  in  Balzac's 
realistic  method.  In  them  he  attem.pts  to  convey  more  com- 
pletely and  more  vividly  his  ow^n  sensations  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  him  to  do  with  conventional  French  prose.  In  his 
attitude  towards  language  he  is  related  to  a  general  liberalis- 
tic  tendency  of  his  age,  and  more  especially  he  follows  the 
lead  of  others  with  creative  powers  similar  to  his  own  —  Rabe- 
lais, Moliere,  and  Saint-Simon  —  who  created  for  themselves 
a  medium  suited  to  what  they  had  to  convey.  Possessing  a 
vivid  imagination  which  amounts  at  times  almost  to  halluci- 
nation, Balzac  is  inclined  to  hold  that  a  word,  even  abstract, 
should  produce  a  concrete  image  in  the  mind  of  the  reader ; 
but  he  realizes  also  that  such  is  not  the  case  in  the  faded 
modern  speech.  The  logical  way  to  induce  the  formation 
of  a  concrete  image  that  will  leave  a  lasting  impression  is  by 
the  simile  and  the  metaphor. 

The  figures  serve  also  as  an  outlet  for  Balzac's  sentimental 
effusions ;  by  a  succession  of  comparisons  he  seems  to  bathe 
himself  voluptuously  in  certain  emotions.  Furthermore,  he 
uses  the  figures  as  stylistic  ornaments.  These  two  tendencies, 
w^hich  are  rather  romantic  traits,  are  especially  evident  in  the 
Lys  dans  la  valle'e. 

While  the  figures  are  often  effective,  a  universal  verdict  of 
excessiveness  needs  very  little  restriction  when  they  are  judged 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  There  are  too  many  figures,  they 
are  frequently  too  pretentious  or  too  materialistic  ;  as  a  result 
partly  of  these  last  two  traits,  we  lind  rnany  comparisons 
that  are  not  apt  or  appropriate,  and  this  fact,  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  incoherent  figures,  would  indicate  an  imper- 
fect analysis  of  the  similarities  between  the  two  objects  com- 
pared. 

If  we  seek  an  explanation  for  the  form  of  Balzac's  figures, 
other  than  indelicacy  and  lack  of  artistic  and  critical  sense, 
the  following  points  suggest  themselves  : 
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1)  Balzac's  faculty  of  losinp^  himself  completely  in  his  char- 
acters causes  him  to  use  expressions  that  would  be  natural 
only  as  used  by  a  Lousteauor  a  Bridau  whom  he  is  painting; 
a  strong  character  tends  to  set  the  tone  of  the  book  and  he 
innuencos  the  expressions  even  of  the  other  characters. 

2)  Balzac  is  primarily  interested  in  the  internal  workings 
of  the  human  soul,  but  not  being  a  psychologist  he  seizes  upon 
them  bv  an  intuitive  imaj'ination  rather  than  bv  observation, 
and  expresses  them  in  terms  of  something  that  he  can  see; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  physical  objects,  for  which  he  had 
an  admirable  vision,  are  usuallv  described  literallv.  Thus  a 
large  proportion^  of  his  figures  are  concrete  expressions  of 
spiritual  phenomena,  and  the  indefinite  impression  that  they 
frequently  give  is  probably  due  to  a  vagueness  of  conception 
on  the  part  of  Balzac.  The  predominating  materialism  of  the 
figures  is  related  also  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  realist 
who  sees  the  animal  and  material  sides  of  human  nature,  in 
contrast  to  the  romanticist,  exemplified  by  Victor  Hugo,  in 
whom  we  find  manifested  in  the  figures  of  speech  a  tendency 
to  elevate  inanimate  nature. 

3 1  The  most  striking  feature  of  Balzac's  figures  is  the  fusion 
of  ideas  and  imagination  which  they  present  and  as  a  result  of 
which  they  fall  into  well-defined  groups  according  to  the  con- 
ception underlying  the  comparisons.  There  is  a  continual  inter- 
action between  the  conception  and  the  figure  :  Balzac  seems 
to  visualize  concretely  certain  banal  figures  and  to  deduce 
from  them  a  scientific  theory  of  a  real  relation  between  the 
two  concepts  compared  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  materialistic 
conceptions  of  human  nature,  expressed  in  Louis  Lambert  and 
growing  out  of  Balzac's  general  theory  of  the  unity  of  all 
creation,  are  constantly  finding  expression  in  the  figures  of  the 
Lys  ilans  la  vallee,  and  sometimes  the  figure  is  absolutely 
meaningless  unless  we  trace  out  its  relations  to  the  quasi- 
scientific  theories  of  the  author.  The  result  is  an  all-pervasive 
materialism  which  jars  all  the  more  with  the  poetic  pretension 
of  the  book   on  account  of  the  minuteness  of  the  comparisons. 
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Balzac  visualizes  the  figures  so  clearly  that  he  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  expressions. 

In  seeking  to  explain  the  effect  of  Balzac  on  his  readers, 
there  are  three  points  in  his  style  that  should  be  consid- 
ered : 

1)  The  figure  of  speech  forces  the  reader  to  formulate  a 
definite  image  and  concept  before  he  can  grasp  the  significance 
of  what  is  being  said  ;  thus  the  idea  is  more  forcibly  impressed 
on  him  than  by  a  piece  of  smooth  conventional  prose,  where, 
since  the  grammatical  and  logical  relations  so  nearly  coincide, 
there  is  no  incentive  for  the  formation  of  concrete  images  for 
the  individual  words.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  style  that 
requires  the  greatest  mental  effort  to  understand  may  be  the 
most  effective  for  an  author  whose  purpose  is  not  to  transmit 
abstract  ideas  but  to  produce  an  illusion  of  life,  to  create. 

2)  Certain  irregularities  and  confusion  of  style  give  a  more 
graphic  picture  of  life  by  borrowing  some  of  its  qualities;  also, 
being  less  conventional,  more  personal,  they  bring  us  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  the  author. 

3)  In  the  same  way,  m?iterialism  of  style  may  aid  in  giving 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  life  as  we  know  it ;  the  impression 
given  is  that  of  the  real  as  opposed  to  the  ideal. 

In  short,  a  study  of  the  figures  and  the  style  of  Balzac  shows 
that  they  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  his  complex  personality 
and  to  his  subject  matter,  and  that  their  operation  on  the 
reader  is  largely  due  to  this  fact. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said,  we  may  ask  ourselves  what 
will  be  the  fate  of  Balzac  at  the  hands  of  future  generations. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  artistic  perfection  of  style,  being 
largely  a  matter  of  convention,  lacks  a  certain  personal  appeal. 
But,  since  the  conventions  of  art  are  fairly  stable  in  a  given 
race  or  group  of  races,  this  very  impersonality  gives  a  more 
lasting  and  more  universal  character  to  a  literary  work  ;  as 
customs,  interests,  ideas,  and  points  of  view  change,  the  per- 
sonal appeal  of  an  author  is  liable  to  fade,  even  for  those 
whose  cast  of  mind  would  naturallv  incline  them  to  be  enthu- 
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siastic  admirers.  This  is  especially  true  for  an  author  who 
represents  the  mind  and  soul  as  so  intimately  hound  up  with 
physical  existence  ;  the  universal  and  eternal  nature  of  the 
manifestations  is  obscured  1)\  the  external  elements,  which, 
formerly  an  aid  to  convinciuff  realization,  become  a  hindrance 
when  the  ag^e  has  grown  either  less  familiar  or  less  interest- 
ing^. A  literary  work,  in  order  to  endure,  should  have  a  universal 
appeal  either  as  a  work  of  art  or  as  a  document  of  the  human 
soul,  hence  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  readers  of  the  real  Bal- 
zac —  not  of  the  author  of  Eugenie  Grandet  or  Le  Pere  Goriot  — 
will  be  more  and  more  restricted  to  those  who  will  over- 
come prejudice  and  mental  inertia  and  put  themselves  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  author's  world.  For  such  readers  the  Come- 
die  huniaine  will  always  otfer  an  unlimited  store  of  riches.  The 
reading  of  Balzac  satisfies  a  desire  for  the  representation  of  life, 
just  as,  if  I  may  he  pardoned  for  closing  with  a  physiological 
figure,  an  itching  is  relieved  by  the  contact  with  a  roughened 
surface  which  even  lacerates  the  skin. 
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INTRODUCTION 


It  was  the  French  Protestant  refugees,  driven  from  their 
homes  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  who 
for  the  fiist  thirty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  played  the 
leading  role  in  spreading  on  the  Continent  a  knowledge  of 
English  institutions,  science,  and  literature.  They  were  not 
authors  of  the  first  rank,  nor  even  of  the  second.  Thev  were 
industrious  translators  and  compilers  who  through  the 
columns  of  various  literary  journals  prepared  the  public  for 
the  work  of  three  men  of  greater  talents,  two  of  them  men  of 
genius,  Beat  de  Muralt,  Voltaire,  and  the  Abbe  Prevost  '. 
With  the  coming  of  these  three  men  it  is  at  last  evident  that 
France  has  turned  her  face  for  the  first  time  toward  the  north. 
M™*  de  Stael  is  the  remote,  but  none  the  less  the  direct,  result 
of  the  literary  atmosphere  which  was  being  formed  thus  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Muralt's  Lettres  sur  les  Aiujlois  eA 
sur  les  FranQois  are  of  1725,  though  written  about  lfi!)4  or 
1695.  They  show  observation  and  insight,  and  were  much 
read-,  but  they  gave  little  space  to  literature.  In  fact,  toward 
such  matters  their  tone  was  distinctly  apologetic.  Voltaire's 
contribution  consists  of  the  Discours  sur  la  tragedie  prefixed 
to  Brutus  and  printed  in  1731  ;  of  the  French  version  of  the 
Essai  sur  tapoe'sie  c'pique,  an  advance  defense  of  the  Hcnriadc 
published  in  1733  ;  and.  most  important  of  all,  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  wide  influence,  of  the  Lettres  philosn- 
phif/ues  which  appeared  in  I73i.    All  the.se  we  shall  further 


1.  Joseph  Texte,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  el  les  origines  'lu  cosinopoli- 
lismr  lUl4raire.  Paris.  1895,  p.  42. 

2.  They  influenced  Voltaire  and  also  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Hilohe. 
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on  have  occasion  to  discuss  in  some  detail '.  Finally  came  the 
Abbe  Prevost,  whom  it  is  customary  to  consider  as  the  most 
fully  anglicized  of  all  French  authors  of  the  period-,  and  as  a 
sort  of  literary  heretic -^  who  alone  gave  himself  up  to  un- 
reserved admiration  —  often  unreasonable  admiration  —  of 
Shakespear  and  of  English  literature  in  general.  Before  the 
publication  of  Voltaire's  Lettres  philosophiques,  the  Abbe 
Prevost  had  already  published  in  1731  Volumes  V  to  VII  of 
his  Memoires  d'un  homme  de  qualite,  and  in  1733  had  begun 
to  issue  the  Pour  et  Contre.  The  earlier  work  contains  a  few 
remarks  on  English  literature '%  in  the  main  very  favorable  in 
character.  The  second,  the  Pour  et  Contre^  was  a  weekly 
periodical  which  appeared  on  Mondays  from  1733  to  1740.  It 
treated  a  great  variety  of  subjects  of  most  unequal  value  and 
interest,  but  its  chief  aim  was  the  publication  of  literary 
news  and  criticism  written  bv  the  editor. 

In  view  of  the  important  position  which  Prevost  holds  in 
the  movement  of  ideas  at  this  time  from  England  to  France, 
and  thence  over  all  parts  of  Europe  to  which  French  culture 
had  extended  ■,  it  seems  of  special  interest  to  examine  his 
criticism  in  so  far  as  it  deals  with  English  literature,  and  to 
determine  to  how  great  a  degree  the  conventional  estimates 
of  it  should,  after  closer  scrutiny,  be  accepted.  Such  a  study 
will  permit  us  also  to  see  in  formation,  as  it  were,  the  future 
celebrated  translator  of  Richardson.  The  present  monograph 


1.  Boissy's  one-act  comedy,  Le  Frangois  a  Londres,  is  of  this  period 
(first  played  July  19,  1727),  but  it  makes  no  reference  to  English  litera- 
ture. 

2.  Texte,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

3.  Jusserand,  Shakespeare  en  France  sous  Vancien  regime.  Paris,  1898, 
p.  173.  Cf.,  for  similar  judgements,  V.  Schroeder,  Vabh6  Pr4vosl,  1898, 
p.  44  ;  F.  Baldensperger,  "  Esquisse  d'une  histoire  litteraire  de  Shakes- 
peare en  France,  "  Etudes  d'Histoire  litteraire,  2"  serie.  Paris,  1910, 
pp.  159-60.  M.  Schroeder  has  somewhat  modified  his  opinion  in  an 
article  entitled  "  L'abbe  Prevost  journaliste,  "  Revue  du  dix-huiti^me 
sitcle,  1914,  pp.  136-37. 

4.  OEuvres  de  Privost.  Paris,  1810-16,  Vol.  II,  pp.  280-82. 

5.  The  Pour  et  Contre  was  read  in  Russia.  See  Andre  Lirondelle, 
Shakespeare  en  Russie.  Paris,  1912,  p.  16. 
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is  designed  to  be  not  merely  a  commentary  upon  certain 
articles  of  literary  criticism  which  formed  part  of  the  secon- 
dary activity  of  the  author  of  Manon  Lescaul,  but  also  an 
added  chapter  in  the  history  of  literary  relations  between 
France  and  England  during  the  period  up  lo  174U,  \\hen 
Prevost  ceased  to  publish  the  Pour  et  Contre.  However  im- 
perfectly this  wider  aim  may  be  realized,  questions  of  pure 
fact  1  have  tried  to  examine  with  sufficient  care  to  ensure 
correctness,  though  I  dare  not  feel  confident  that  1  have  com- 
pletely escaped  the  pitfalls  which  lie  ever  in  wait.  I  can  only 
hope  to  be  nearer  the  minimum  than  the  maximum  of  error. 

Prevost's  spelling  and  punctuation  have  not  been  modern- 
ized. In  certain  cases,  citations  have  been  given  in  full 
which  to  some  readers  may  seem  unduly  long.  The  Pour  et 
Contre  is  not,  however,  readily  accessible,  and  it  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  wise  to  give  the  more  important  passages  in 
Prevost  s  own  words  rather  than  to  leave  the  reader  to  trust 
to  my  own  resumes  of  the  author's  thought. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  special  obliga- 
tion to  Monsieur  E.  Carcassonne,  whose  suggestion  led  to  my 
undertaking  this  study,  and  who  during  its  progress  made 
many  valuable  criticisms  and  suggestions,  and  to  Professor 
E.  C.  Armstrong  for  permitting  me  to  draw  largely  upon  his 
experience  and  judgment  in  its  treatment.  I  am  glad  also  to 
renew  mv  thanks  to  the  Library  of  Princeton  Uni-versitv, 
which  generously  placed  at  my  disposal  its  edition  of  the  not 
easily  obtainable  Pour  et  Contre,  and  thus  made  possible  this 
study  of  what  the  Abbe  Prevost  thought  and  wrote  about 
English  literature. 


CHAPTER   I 
PREVOST  IN  ENGLAND 

The  relatively  little  that  is  known  of  the  life  of  the  Ahb^ 
Provost  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  careful,  painstaking 
study  of  Henry  Harrisse.  How  indispensable  is  his  work, 
becomes  clear  as  soon  as  one  reads  any  study  of  Prevost 
prepared  without  that  aid,  as  for  instance  M.  Anatole  France's 
esSiHy  in  le  Genie  latin  K  It  seems  that,  unless  the  future  brings 
the  improbable  good  fortune  of  the  discovery  of  new  documents, 
Harrisse  has  done  all  that  can  be  done  to  reconstitute  the 
troubled  life  of  the  Abbe.  It  is  unfortunate  that  of  the  most 
important  epoch  of  his  whole  eventful  career,  his  sojourn  in 
England,  we  know  almost  nothing  in  detail.  For  this  study 
particularly,  it  is  desirable  to  gather  together  the  little  we  do 
know  of  that  period,  the  more  since  Harrisse,  though  furnish- 
ine:  the  documents,  has  not  woven  them  into  a  detailed  and 
connected  narrative.  M.  Schroeder  has  performed  well  that 
task,  but  not  quite  from  the  same  point  of  view  as  that  which 
interests  us  here. 

What  had  been  the  chief  events  of  Prevost's  life  before 
this  important  period?  Student,  twice  soldier'-,  novice,  teacher, 
priest-*,  he  had  given  proof  of  great  uncertainty,  not  to  say 
fickleness,  as  to  his  vocation,  and  of  a  disposition  "  vif  et 
sensible  au  plaisir^."  He  had  been  in  Holland  in  1719  ', 
and  then,  as  later,  unpleasant  stories,  most  improbable  in  their 
exaggeration,   had  been  circulated  about  him.  Dora  Dupuis, 

1.  Anatole  France,  "  les  Aventures  de  I'Abbd  Prevost,  "  le  G^nie  lalin, 
pp.  179-206. 

2.  H.  Harrisse,  VAbbi  Prerost,  pp.  95-90. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  94,  103-04,  113-14. 

4.  Pour  et  Contre,  IV,  p.  38. 

5.  Harrisse,  pp.  96-97. 

IX.  i 
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however,    a  biographer  whom  Harrisse  considers  in  general 
as   ^^orthj    of   confidence,  alludes  to  these    stories  without 
committing  himself  beyond  implying  that  Prevost,  according 
to  accepted  standards,  had  in  no  way  dishonored  himself,  and 
for  the  rest  gives  a  very  favorable,  but  by  no  means  improb- 
able,   picture.    "    L'heureuse    physionomie    dont    la   nature 
I'avait  favorise,  la  douceur  de  son  caractere,  les  progres  qu'il 
avait  deja  faits  dans  les  belles-lettres,  lui  ouvrirent  la  porte 
des  meilleures  maisons.  II  s'y  distingua  meme  par  plusieurs 
productions  d'esprit,  soit  en  vers,  soit  en  prose  K  "  Whatever 
Manons  he  may  have  encountered  on  his  way,  we  know  that 
he  returned  to  France  not  later  than  early  in  November,  1720  ^, 
very  much  overwhelmed  by  a  love  affair,  in  one  way  or  another 
unfortunate.  Replying  in  the  Pour  et  Confre  to  the  stories  of 
Gordon  de  Percel  (Lenglet-Dufresnoy),  Prevost  says  "wath  his 
customary   candor:    "  Je  laisse   k  juger   quels  devoient  ^tre 
depuis  Tage  de  vingt  jusqu'k  vingt-cinq  ans,  le  coeur  et  les 
sentimens  d'un  homme  qui  a  compose  le  Cleveland  a  trente- 
cinq  ou  trente-six.  La  malheureuse  fin  d'un  engagement  trop 
tendre  me  conduisit  enfm  au  Tombeau ;  c'est  le  nom  que  je 
donne  k  I'Ordre  respectable  ou  j'allai   m'ensevelir,   et  ou  je 
demeurai  quelque  tems  si  bien  mort,  que  mes  parens  et  mes 
amis  ignorerent   ce  que  j'etois  devenu^.  "  This  is  at  any  rate 
the  tone  of  frankness  and  explains,  if  it  does  not  excuse,  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  vows  taken  before  the  Benedictines 
of  Saint-Maur  the  ninth  of  November,  1721,  "  avec,  "  as  he 
innocently  wrote  ten  years  later,    "  toutes   les   restrictions 
interieures  qui  pouvoient  m'autoriser  k  les  rompre^. 

At  Saint-Maur,  at  Saint-Ouen,  at  Notre-Dame-du-Bec,  at 
the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  at  Saint-Germer,  at  Evreux,  atS6ez,  at 
the  monastery  of  the  Blancs-Manteaux  in  Paris,  Prevost  found 
the  next  six  years  certainly  full  of  changes.  Finally,  late  in 


1.  'Cited  by  Harrisse,  pp.  96-97. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  104. 
.3.  PC,  IV,  38-39. 

4.  Letter  from  The  Hague,  Nov.  10,  1731,  cited  by  Harrisse,  p.  163. 
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1727  or  about  the  beginning  of  1728  ',  he  entered  the  Abbey 
of  Saint-Gerniain-des-Pres  ',  bringing-  with  him  probably, 
since  the  approbation  was  accorded  the  fifth  of  April,  1728  3 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Memoires  dun  honinie  tie  qualite, 
composed  in  that  case  at  the  Blancs-Manteaux  or  at  Evreux  ^. 
The  licence  to  print  was  granted  the  sixteenth  of  Aprir\ 

At  Saint-Germain  Prevost  was  not  happy.  He  was  put  to 
work  at  the  Gallia  Christiana  and,  though  llarrisse  has  modi- 
fied his  earlier  opinion  that  his  work  was  limited  to  copying 
notes,  correcting  proofs,  and  translating  into  Latin  what  older 
collaborators  had  already  written  in  French  '*,  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  task  was  gay.  The  story  that  he  wrote  alone 
almost  one  whole  volume  of  the  Gallia  is,  as  llarrisse  observes, 
entirely  improbable  ".  In  any  event,  whatever  the  character 
of  the  work,  it  was  wholly  unsuited  to  his  ardent  imagination, 
already  filled  with  the  novel  he  had  in  part  composed  and  was 
evidently  continuing,  since  the  third  and  fourth  volumes 
were  approved  the  nineteenth  of  November  following  '^.  The 
very  composition  of  these  novels  •'  recalled  perforce  all  the 
memories  of  his  wanderings  and  his  loves,  and  made  him 
long  to  return  to  the  freer,  undisciplined  life  outside.  Then  too 
liis  relations  with  the  other  members  of  the  order  were  not 
agreeable.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  satirical  sketches 
traced  of  them,  not  bitterly  but  none  the  less  wilh  keenness 
and  precision,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoiresd'un  hominc 
de  qualite  ^'^^  to  see  how  little  these  men  were  fitted  to  be  con- 


i.   Harrisse,  pp.  116-17. 

2.  Loc.  cit. 

3.  Op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

4.  Loc.  cit. 

5.  Loc.  cit. 

6.  Op.  cit.,  pp.  117-19.  For  the  corrected  opinion,  see  IT3nifi<;p, /a  Vie 
monastique  de  Vabbi  Provost,  pp.  29-30. 

7.  Harrisse,  l'Abb6  Provost,  pp.  117-19. 

8.  Op.  cit.,  p.  142. 

9.  The  M^moires  are   rather  a   series  of  separate  narratives   than  a 
connected  whole. 

10.  Cited  by  Harrisse,  iAbhi  Prevoit,  pp.  120-2*. 
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genial  companions  for  him.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  attach 
great  weight  to  Prevost's  complaints  in  his  letter  of  theeight- 
eenth  of  October,  1728,  to  Dom  Thibaut,  General  Superior  of 
the  congregation  of  Saint-Maur  at  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  •. 
"  J'ai  eu  chez  vous,  "  he  says,  "  de  justes  sujets  de  chagrin... 
Par  quel  malheur  est-il  done  arrive  qu'on  n'a  jamais  cesse  de 
nie  regarder  avec  defiance  dan? la  congregation, qu'onm'a  soup- 
Qonne  plus  d'une  fois  des  trahisons  les  plus  noires,  et  qu'on 
m'en  a  toujours  cru  capable,  lors  meme  que  I'evidence  n'a  pas 
permis  qu'on  m'en  accusat-?"  Doubtless,  between  average, 
matter-of-fact  men  like  the  other  members  of  the  congregation 
and  an  ardent,  mercurial,  free  spirit  like  Prevost's  there  had 
been  many  misunderstandings,  perhaps  even  meannesses  on 
the  one  side,  and  strong  provocation  on  the  other.  Between  the 
ordinary  man,  usually  deeply  occupied  with  what  are  called  the 
practical  affairs  of  life,  and  the  genius,  more  often  than  not 
extremely  careless  of  those  samepracticalities,  an  entente  cordi- 
ale  is  rarely  possible.  Prevost  of  course  ought  never  to  have  been 
in  the  order.  And  then  too,  without  doubting  in  the  least  that 
he  wrote  his  letter  in  good  faith,  I  do  not  see  what  in  his  past 
life  could  have  justified  his  fellow  members  in  granting  him 
complete  confidence,  and  perhaps  they  were  not  altogether 
wrong  in  suspecting  a  brother  who  by  his  own  later  admission 
entered  the  order  only  with  a  mental  reservation  which  he 
considereda  justification  for  his  leaving  it  as  soon  as  he  thought 
wise.  One  remembers  also  how  the  characters  of  Cleveland , 
if  often  they  were  trustful  to  a  degree  bordering  on  simple- 
mindedness,  at  other  times  were  no  less  foolishly  suspicious 
without  cause.  Perhaps  Prevost,  in  this  also  a  forerunner  of 
Rousseau,  imagined  ills  which  did  not  exist,  or  rather,  which 
existed  in  less  degree  by  far.  However  that  may  be,  he  decided 
to  leave  Saint-Germain-des-Pres  and  to  pass  into  a  milder  branch 
of  the   order  of   Saint  Benedict,  where  he   could  leave  the 


1.  Op.  cU.,  pp.  138-39. 

2.  Cited  by  Ilarrisse,  pp.  134  ff. 
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Gdllia  behind  him  and  choose  "  un  g^eure  delude  plus  conforme 
a  son  y:enie,  "  as  Dom  Dupuis  tells  us  '. 

Willing  to  coniplv  with  the  forms,  Prevost  applied  to  the 
Pope  and  obtained  a  Brief  of  Translation,  which  M{^r.  Sab- 
Ijathier,  the  Bishop  of  Amiens,  was  to  "  fulminate.  '  In  his 
Pour  et  Contre  Prevost  g^ives  interesting  information  as  to  his 
mental  state  at  this  time.  "  Le  sentiment  me  revint,  et  je 
reconnus  que  ce  coeur  si  vif  etoit  encore  brulant  sous  la  cendre. 
La  perte  de  ma  liberte  m'aflligea  jusqu'aux  larmes.  II  etoit  trop 
tard.  Je  cherchai  ma  consolation  pendant  cinq  ou  six  ans  dans 
les  charmes  de  I'etude.  Mes  livres  etoient  mes  amis  fideles  ; 
mais  ils  etoient  morts  comme  moi.  Enlin,  je  pris  occasion 
dun  petit  mecontentement,  et  je  me  retirai  -.  "  Here,  it  seems, 
is  the  real  reason  for  his  departure,  the  lack  of  a  true  vocation, 
not  an  actual  grievance  of  any  seriousness.  Thus,  in  1734, 
after  his  feelings  have  had  time  to  cool,  he  is  much  nearer  the 
truth  than  in  his  letter  to  Dom  Thibaut,  and  says  that  he 
merely  used  the  ''  petit  mecontentement  "  as  a  pretext  to 
satisfv  ^vhat  had  lon;^  been  his  desire  \ 

But,  his  Brief  of  Translation  granted.  Prevost  was  guiltv 
of  an  indiscretion  due  to  his  burning  impatience  to  have  done 
once  and  for  all  with  Saint-Germain-des-Pres.  He  left  without 
waiting  for  the  "  fuhnination,  "'  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  think  would  take  place  at  once,  but  which  was  delayed 
owing  to  a  real  or  pretended  suspicion  of  the  sincerity  of  his 
intentions.  ElTorts  were  made  to  induce  him  to  return  peace- 
ably, but    Prevost,    once  free,   had  no   desire  to  give  up   his 


1.  Cited  1)V  Harrisse,  p.  132. 

2.  PC,  IV,  .39. 

3.  He  goes  on  to  say  in  the  rest  of  the  passage  :  *'  Quoique  I'amour  dela 
liberty  m'ail  fail  quitter  la  France,  la  FIdche  et  Saint-Germain,  oil  jai 
fait  mon  sejoiir.  sont  des  noms  chers  h  ma  m(^moire.  La  conduile  que 
j'y  ai  tenue,  no  melaisse  a  craindre  aucun  rcproche,et  les  bontez  quon 
y  a  eues  pour  moi  excileut  encore  ma  plus  vive  reconnaissance.  "  PC, 
IV,  .39-40.  Otherwise  a  very  signiGcant  passage,  ils  value  is  much  les- 
sened by  the  fact  that  il  is  written  at  London  when  Prdvost  was  no  doubt 
willing  to  placate  the  authorities  and  obtain  freedom  to  return  in  peace 
to  France. 
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newly  recovered  liberty.  As  a  result  the  fathers  notified  the 
police  and  demanded  his  arrest,  complaining  that  "  il  se  pro- 
mene  impunement  tous  les  jours  dans  Parish  ''  Prevost  did 
not  continue  his  walks  in  Paris.  Remembering'  no  doubt  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Protestant  refugees  ever  since  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  forty  years  before,  remem- 
bering also  Voltaire's  departure  only  a  little  more  than  two 
years  previously  2,  he  set  his  face  toward  England.  On  the 
sixth  of  November,  1728,  a  lettre  de  cachet  was  issued  against 
him.  His  departure  took  place  soon  after  he  received  news  of 
the  government's  action  3. 

The  position  of  England  as  the  refuge  for  the  oppressed 
and  as  the  seeming  realization  of  all  the  fond  dreams  of  poli- 
tical and  religious  liberty  cherished  by  the  eighteenth  century 
is  too  well  known  to  be  insisted  upon.  M.  Schroeder  has 
developed  this  in  connection  with  Prevost^,  but  perhaps  with 
somewhat  too  much  emphasis  upon  his  unquestioning  enthu- 
siasm for  things  English  and  his  delight  in  the  free  presenta- 
tion of  unorthodox  views  of  religion,  "  Mais  ce  qui  I'etonna 
et  le  charma,  je  crois,  plus  que  tout  le  reste,  "  says  M.  Schroe- 
der, "  ce  fut  la  libre  discussion  des  doctrines  religieuses. 
Gertes,  lui,  le  moine  defroque,  le  benedictin  en  rupture  de 
ban,  il  a  du  lire  avec  passion  le  Discours  sur  la  liberie  de 
pensee  que  Collins  avait  publie  une  vingtaine  d'annees  aupa- 
ravant  (1713),  et  le  C hristianisme  sans  mystere  de  Toland, 
qui,  paru  k  la  fin  du  dix-septieme  siecle,  avait  ete  con- 
damne  au  feu  j)ar  le  parlement  de  Dublin -^  "  This  matter  of 
Prevost's  religious  attitude  well  merits  a  separate  study, 
without  which  it  would  be  rash  to  express  too  definite  an 


1.  Harrisse,  p.  140, 

2.  Voltaire  arrived  in  England  probably  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1726, 
See  J.  Churton  Collins,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu  et  Rousseau  en  Anfjleterre, 
19H,  p.  7.  M.  Foulet  sets  the  date  as  late  as  August  15,  1726.  Revue 
d'Histoire  litt.  de  la  France,  1906,  p.  19. 

3.  Harrisse,  pp.  141-42. 

4.  L'ahb^  Prevost,  Chap.  11. 

5.  Ihid.,  p.  34. 
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opinion.  However,  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
whenever  the  Abbe  mentions  the  deists  in  the  Pour  et  Contre, 
it  is  to  comment  upon  them  unfavorably.  "  Xe  parlons  que  du 
celebre  TolanJ.  Que  d'erreurs  et  d'absurdites  ne  trouve-t-on 
pas  dans  les  a-uvres  d'un  homme  qui  s'est  fait  un  si  grand 
nom  parnii  les  Anglois  ?  Et  s'il  a  eu  pendant  sa  vie  le  bonheur 
d'imposer  jusques  dans  ses  livres,  quelle  impression  ne  devoit- 
il  pas  faire  dans  les  conversations  particulieres  •  ?  "  This  was 
in  the  last  volume  ;  already  in  the  first  he  had  spoken  of  "  toutes 
les  impietez  et  les  reveries  antichretiennes  des  Tolamh,  des 
Collins,  des  Voolsfons,  des  Tyndales,  etc.  -  "  Other 
passages  in  the  same  tone  might  be  cited  ^  They  seem  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  man  who  might  indeed  have  found  the 
confinement  of  the  monastery  insujjportable,  who  might  have 
had  his  moments  of  large  tolerance  '\  but  who  was  none  the 
less  firmly  set  against  the  deistic  movement  in  general,  which 
he  thought  to  be  simply  a  deliberately  malicious  attempt  to 
undermine  religious  orthodoxy.  It  is  true  that  there  is  the 
ever  present  possibility  that  this  attitude  may  have  been  dic- 
tated by  prudential  reasons,  but  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  him 
who  would  read  into  the  text  the  opposite  of  what  it  says. 
Cleveland  shows  unquestionable  traces  of  deistic  influence, 
even  though  Prevost  announced  in  the  preface  his  anti-deistic 
aim.  If,  however,  the  hero's  conversion  seems  to-day  far  from 
convincing,  no  doubt  it  appeared  quite  otherwise  to  its  author 
and  to  manv  of  his  readers.  M.  Anatole  France  is  probably 
correct  in  calling  Prevost ' '  le  moins  philosoplie  des  hommes "",  " 


1.  PC,  XX,  310-11. 

2.  Ibid.,  1,227. 

3.  OnTyndal,  cf.  PC,  I,  265;  III,  318-19;  IV,  66-67;  on  Collins,  see 
PC,  XII,  314;  on  Woolston,  PC,  I,  49-58;  on  Chubb,  PC.  XVI,  13-14. 

4.  See  Cleveland,  Book  IV  {CEuvres,  V,  pp.  164  IT.)  on  the  natural 
religion  Cleveland  teaches  the  Abaquis. 

a.  Le  Clonic  latin,  p.  189.  For  a  biniilar  opinion  see  Sainte-Beuve, 
Portr&ils  lUt^raires,  I,  pp.  273-74.  Cf.  MIIQ.,  II,  303,  on  the  dealli  of 
Saint-Evremond.  "  Cest  ainsi  que  les  plus  grands  hommes  s'aveuglent 
malheureusemeut  dans  lalTaire  la  plus  importante.  .  . ,  je  veux  dire 
I'int^ret  ^ternel  de  leur  ame."  Probably,  though  not   certainly.  Provost 
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taking-  "  philosophe  "  in  the  eighteenth-century  sense.  To  his 
mention  of  Prevost's  belief  in  miracles  and  prophetic  dreams, 
M.  France  might  well  have  added  his  naive  confidence  in 
the  "  paquets  du  Sieur  Arnould  "  as  an  infallible  means,  not 
simply  of  curing-,  but  of  "warding  off  in  advance,  attacks  of 
apoplexy,  and  his  evident  pleasure  in  returning-  to  the  sub- 
ject and  in  defending  it  against  attack*^.  Prevost's  was  a 
spirit  to  which  religion  would  appeal  much  as  it  did  to  Rous- 
seau's, and  it  was  hardly  probable  that  rationalistic  attacks 
would  have  a  considerable  effect  upon  his  beliefs,  though 
doubtless  they  would  still  further  encourage  his  natural  ten- 
dency toward  toleration.  To  be  dogmatic  was  foreign  to  his 
character.  In  the  Memoires  d^un  Jiomine  cic  qualite"-,  after 
speaking  of  the  political  liberty  which  the  English  enjoy,  he 
continues  :  "  La  religion  n'y  est  pas  moins  libre.  Les  Anglois 
ont  reconnu  que  la  contrainte  est  un  attentat  contre  Tesprit  de 
I'evangile.  lis  savent  que  le  coeur  des  hommes  est  le  domaine 
de  Dieu  ;  que  la  violence  ne  produit  que  des  changements  exte- 
rieurs ;  qu'un  culte  force  est  un  culte  sacrilege  qui  perd  celui 
qui  I'exige  et  celui  qui  le  rend.  .  ,  Je  suis.  .  .  ce  que  je  crois 
devoir  etre  en  matiere  de  religion.  Ge  n'est  ni  le  nom  de  catho- 
lique  ni  le  nom  de  protestant  qui  me  determine,  c'est  la  con- 
noissance  de  la  verite  que  je  crois  avoir  acquise  il  y  a  long- 
temps  par  la  faveur  du  ciel  et  par  mes  reflexions  *.  "  This  is 
indeed  the  attitude  of  a  man  of  intelligent  and  liberal  spirit, 
but  is  not  necessarily  in  contradiction  with  his  seeming 
detestation  of  the  deists. 

Our  information  as  to  Prevost's  stay  in  England  is  slight 
indeed.  'We  are  perhaps  justified  in  concluding  from  the 
Memoires  cVun   homme  de  qualite  that  he  left  France  from 

was  sincere  in  this  passage.  But  note  that  from  the  first  nunnber  of  the 
Pour  et  Contre  the  censor  cut  "  ce  qui  concerne  les  affaires  ecclesias- 
tiques  "  (cf.  infra,  p.  23).  This  makes  Prevost's  position  aj^aiu  doubtful, 
cf.  infra,  p.  40. 

1.  PC,  VII,  308-12;  X,  135-41. 

2.  OEuvres,  II,  393. 

3.  Id,,  p.  393  and  p.  395. 
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Calais  and  crossed  to  Dover;  that  thence  he  proceeded  by  land 
to  Gravescnd,  Avhere  he  embarked  on  the  Thames  and  landed 
at  the  foot  of  the  Tower  in  Londcm'.  His  apartment,  like 
that  of  his  liero,  was  perhaps  in  SutVolk  Street  ^.  No  doubt  he 
shortlv  found  his  way  into  the  coffee  houses,  especially  the 
Rainbow,  where,  as  Sayous  notes  "*in  connection  witii  N'oltaire, 
French  refugees  had  long  been  accustomed  to  gather.  There 
Prevost,  always  a  polite  and  pleasant  companion,  as  Rousseau 
among  others  later  noted  ^,  could  not  fail  to  find  at  once 
friends  ready  to  guide  him  in  his  first  elTorts  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  the  literature.  Sayous  refers  to  a  supposed  dispute 
between  Voltaire  and  the  Abbe  Prevost,  in  regard  to  money 
due  the  former  from  certain  subscriptions  to  the  Henriadc  '\ 
The  whole  alfair  has  to  do  with  another  Provost,  a  London 
bookseller.  In  fact  it  dates  from  March  1728  ^,  and  the  Abbe, 
as  we  already  know,  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  November 
of  the  same  year.  Probably  it  was  through  friends  made  at 
the  Rainbow  that  Prevost  obtained  a  position  as  tutor  to  the 
son  of  an  English  nobleman.  He  no  doubt  had  need  of  money, 
then  as  all  his  life.  This  nobleman,  given  in  the  Meinoires 
du  chevalier  de  Bavanne  simply  as  the  "  chevalier  Ey .  .  .  ",  is 
perhaps,  as  Harrisse  suggests,  Sir  Robert  Eyre,  knighted  in 
1710,  who  died  in  1735  leaving  three  sons  *.  With  him,  the 
same  memoirs  testify,  Prevost  enjoyed  *'tous  les  agremeus 
possibles^.  ""  Thanks  to  this  titled  acquaintance  he  was  able, 
according  to  his  letter  to  Dom  Clement  de  la  Rue  from  The 
Hague,  November  10,  17'U,  to  move  in  "les  meilleures  com- 
pagnies  de  Londres  •'.  "    It  is  at  this  same  time  that  he  began 


1.  CEuvres,  II,  pp.  244-45. 

2.  Id.,  p.  246. 

3.  Sayous,  le  Dix-htutif'ni''  sif'cle  d  I't^trnnijer,  I,  p.  21. 

4.  (JEuvres  de  Roussenu.  Hachelle.  1862,  Vol.  V,  p.  578  (Confeasions). 

5.  Sayous,  Vol.  I,  p.  21,  note  1. 

6.  Collins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  76-79. 

7.  Harrisse,  p.  143.  notel. 

8.  Id.,  p.  143. 

9.  Id.,  p.  161. 
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to  go  to  the  theater,  for  Mrs.  Oldfield,  whose  acting  charmed 
him  so  much,  died  in  1730. 

Some  time  during  this  first  stay  in  England  Prevost  made 
an  extended  trip  through  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
for  of  it  he  gives  an  account  in  the  continuation  of  the  Memoires 
dun  homme  dequalite,  which  appeared  in  1731.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  it  was  a  journey,  taken  in  the  company  of  his 
youthful  charge.  In  fact  it  is  unlikely,  in  spite  of  the  recent 
sale  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  his  novel,  that  the  Abbe  Avould 
have  been  able  otherwise  to  afford  it.  It  seems  most  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  in  this  case  he  is  largely  autobiographical. 
Certainly  as  an  agreeable  Mentor,  enjoying  himself  well  at 
Tunbridge  and  at  Bath,  present  at  mascarades,  mingling  at 
dances,  and  well  received  and  entertained  everywhere,  Prevost 
would  have  been  very  much  in  character.  His  account  gives 
the  impression  of  dealing  with  things  seen  and  not  of  being  a 
mere  compilation  from  a  guide-book,  but  the  descriptions  lack 
color  and  visual  detail.  It  is  too  early  in  the  century,  however, 
to  expect  this  to  be  otherwise.  Prevost's  route  took  him  from 
Tunbridge  down  to  the  south  coast,  where,  to  mention  only 
the  principal  places,  he  visited  Hastings,  Portsmouth,  South- 
ampton, Plymouth^,  the  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall, 
then  turned  noi-thto  Bristol,  Bath,  Oxford,  Windsor,  and  back 
to  London.  Later  he  mentions  passing  through  Canterbury. 
Thus  he  has  made  a  circuit  which  takes  him  through  all  the 
southern  part  of  England,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the 
detour  to  visit  Oxford,  has  apparently  not  gone  north  of  Lon- 
don at  all^. 

Prevost's  opinion  of  the  English  character,  as  he  expressed 
it  in  the  Memoires  at  various  times,  was  in  the  main  very 
favorable.  Perhaps  M.  Schrosder  has  tended  to  give  a  somewhat 
erroneous  impression,  however,  by  placing  in  his  text  one  of 

1.  At  Stanehouse,  near  Plymouth,  lie  fouixl  a  colony  of  poor  French 
refugees  supported  in  comparative  comfort  by  the  generosity  of  an 
English  nobleman  named  Iledgecombe.  OEuvres,  II,  .367-68. 

2.  Id.,  244-391. 
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the  most  enthusiastic  passages  and  by  relegating  to  the  notes 
the  following  saner  and  more  balanced  judgment  :  ''  II  n'y  a 
point  de  pays  ou  Ton  trouve  tant  de  droilure,  tant  d'humanite, 
des  idees  si  justes  d'honneur,  de  sagesse  et  de  felicity  que 
parmi  les  Anglois.  L'amourdu  bien  public,  le  gout  des  sciences 
solides,  Ihorreur  de  I'esclavage  et  de  la  flatterie  sont  des 
vertiis  presque  nalurelles  aces  peuples  heureux  ;  elles  passent 
de  p6re  en  fils  comme  un  heritage.  Mais  il  ne  faut  chercher 
les  Anglois  dont  je  parle,  ni  parnii  la  populace,  qui  est  trop 
grossiere  et  trop  feroce  en  Angleterro  pour  etre  capable  de  ces 
grands  sentiments,  ni  parmi  la  jeunesse,  qui  y  est  d'ordinaire 
extremement  libertine.  Ge  n'est  que  dans  un  certain  ^ge,  et 
dans  une  certaine  elevation  au-dessus  du  commun,  qu'on  aper- 
<;oit  le  vrai  caractere  des  Anglois  :  si  vous  les  rcgardez  dans 
ce  point  de  vue,  j  ose  vous  repondre  que  plus  vous  viendrez 
k  les  connoitre,  plus  vous  vous  accoutumerez  k  les  estimer 
comme  un  des  premiers  peuples  de  1  univers  '.  "  As  he  has 
begun  with  this  passage,  Prt^vost  can  later  take  it  for  granted 
and,  if  he  seems  to  speak  with  unreserved  enthusiasm, 
he  has  in  mind  only  the  Englishmen  who  belong  to  the  very 
limited  class  defined  above.  It  appears  then  that  Prevost  has 
seen  and  judged  accurately  without  over-enthusiasm.  As  for 
Montesquieu,  praised  as  having  seen  through  the  mask  and 
judged  England  with  so  much  greater  penetration  than  either 
Voltaire  or  Prevost  *,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  make  the  obser- 
vation that  it  is  no  less  a  lack  of  insight  to  see  only  the  dark 
side  and  to  find  nothing  worthy  of  praise,  than  it  is 
possibly  to  err  somewhat  on  the  side  of  charity  and  enthusiasm. 
On  the  literary  side,  what  new  conditions  would  Prevost 
meet,  fresh  from  France,  where,  the  memory  of  the  "  grand 
siecle  "  still  largely  dominant,  the  new  century  had  not  yet 
found  its  way?  The  age  of  Dryden  was  past,  though  his 
influence    was  not.  The  new    age    was   one  of  gradually  in- 


1.  OEuvres,  II,  238-b9.  Cf.  Schrceder,  pp.  41-42,  tncl  p.  40,  note  1 

2.  Id.,  pp.  45-46. 
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creasing  freedom  and  independence  for  literary  men.  No  longer 
must  they  rely  entirely  upon  the  pensions  accorded  by  noble- 
men in  return  for  flattery.  Pope,  as  Beljame  has  shown  ^ 
was  the  first  really  independent  man  of  letters  making  his 
living  whoU}^  by  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  his  books. 
Dryden  before  him  had  been  obliged  to  seek  pensions  ;  Addison, 
the  next  author  of  first  rank,  had  been  rewarded  by  a  post 
under  the  government,  as  other  authors  of  his  time  had  also 
been  —  or  if  not,  then,  like  Swift,  had  sought  to  be  ;  but  Pope 
refused  all  aids  and  relied  solely  on  his  pen  :  he  alone  fore- 
casts the  modern  age.  It  is  worthwhile  to  recall  that  Prevost 
likewise,  when  he  returned  to  France,  supported  himself  by 
his  writing.  His  position  with  the  Prince  de  Conti  paid  him, 
unlike  some  other  sinecures  of  the  time  and  since,  nothing. 

It  was  in  England  a  period  of  increasing  morality  in  lite- 
rature. The  wild  licence  of  the  Restoration  drama  —  essentially 
a  court  drama  —  had  taken  little  hold  upon  the  people.  Object- 
ors had  been  found  to  its  immorality  even  before  Jeremy  Collier, 
relying  for  his  arguments  upon  the  critic  Rymer,  pressed 
home  the  attack  in  his  Short  Vieiv  of  the  Immorality  and 
Profaneness  of  the  English  Stage  (1698).  The  violence  and 
fierceness  of  his  warfare  were  equal  to  the  greatness  of  the 
evil  and  were  so  effective  as  to  force  amende  honorable  even 
from  the  aged  Dryden,  the  literary  lord  of  his  age  2.  It  is 
doubtful,  nevertheless,  whether  Collier  would  have  had  anv 
such  effect,  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  intrinsic  merits,  if 
the  people  as  a  whole  had  not  supported  the  reform.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  bloodless  revolution  of  1688  had  brought  new 
liberty,  not  only  in  politics,  but  also  in  literature.  Newspapers 
were  beginning   to  be  published  and   read.    With   the  next 

1.  Beljame,  Le  public  et  les  hommes  de  lettres  en  Angleterre,  2*  ed. 
1897. 

2.  But  "  the  plays  denounced  by  Collier  continued  to  hold  the  stage, 
though  more  or  less  expurgated,  throughout  the  century.  Comedy  did 
not  become  decent.  "  Leslie  Stephen,  English  Literature  and  Society  in 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  62.  Cf.  later  the  constant  criticisms  of  Pro- 
vost regarding  the  indecencies  of  English  comedy. 
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centurv  came  the  periodicals  of  Addisou  and  Steele,  and  these 
meant  a  wider  reading  public  and  worked  also  toward  the 
reform  of  manners.  Steele  and  later  Lillo '  popularized  a 
moralizing  element  in  the  drama,  which,  though  not  of  the 
highest  literary  merit,  is  most  significant  and  is  to  be  reckoned 
with.  Richardson  in  the  novel  is  part  of  the  same  movement, 
and  Prevost,  we  recall,  is  the  translator  of  liichardson.  The 
ncAv  age  was  a  people's  age  and  took  itself  seriously.  As  such 
it  was  an  age  particularly  of  literary  criticism  -'.  The  new 
public  was  anxious  to  be  taught  the  way  it  should  go  in 
things  literary. 

The  period  of  classicism  in  English  literature  by  no  means 
began  with  the  return  of  the  cavaliers  under  Charles  II  ^. 
Contemporary  with  Shakespear,  the  romantic,  had  been  Ben 
Jonson,  the  classicist,  and,  in  his  quality  of  literary  dictator, 
he  had  formed  a  school.  The  Restoration  had  but  strengthened 
a  tendency  which,  for  the  simple  reason  that  genius  to  support 
the  other  side  was  lacking,  had  already  become  dominant.  It 
is  during  this  period  that  Dryden's  becomes  the  prevailing 
voice  in  criticism.  He  belongs,  not  to  any  particular  school, 
but  to  all '.  His  tendency  is,  now  classic,  now  romantic,  but 
usually  he  is  a  large  free  spirit,  erring  and  changing  often  in 
theapplication  of  his  principles  to  individual  cases,  but  inclined 
generally  to  be  opeu-minded  and  appreciative,  a  worthy 
father  of  later  schools.  Contemporary  with  him  was  Thomas 
Rymer,  whom  Macaulay  and  Professor  Saintsbury  have  called 
•'  the  worst  critic  that  ever  lived  ^,  "  but  who  was  none  the 
less  in  his  time  a  mighty  force,  inspiring  the  method  of 
Collier's  attacks  and  lending  Voltaire,  ''  not  only  the  startling 
vocabularv  of  abuse  but  the  critical  method  with  which  the 


1.  In  Georrjf  Bnrmcell  or  the  London  Merchant,  1731. 

2.  Paul  Hamelius,  Die  Rritik  in  der  englischea  Lileralur  des  siebzehn- 
len  and  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderls,  p.  69. 

3.  Id.,  p.  184. 

4.  Id.,  p.  63. 

5.  Spingarn,  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  \ol.  I,  Introd., 

p.   LXXX. 
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great  Frenchman  attacked  Shakespear  i.  "  Pope  admired  him, 
though  he  admired  Shakespear  too,  whom  Rvmer  attacked. 
The  reason  for  this  seeming  anomaly  is  that  under  classicism 
a  man's  position  as  a  critic  depended,  not  on  his  individual 
dicta,  but  on  his  general  principles  and  doctrine 2.  Rymer's 
criticism  by  precept  and  rule  "was  fought  by  Saint-Evremond_, 
who  urged  criticism  by  comparison  3.  Saint-Evremond  and 
Fontenelle  were  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
chief  exponents  of  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon 
literary  canons  of  taste  —  an  idea  which  was  as  old  as 
Aristotle's  time,  but  which  had  languished.  Now  it  came  to 
the  fore  and  became  gradually  a  reiterated  slogan  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  after  being  taken  up  by  the  Abbe 
Du  Bos  and  (thirty  years  later)  by  Montesquieu^.  From 
Saint-Evremond,  Dryden  got  his  interest  in  the  theory,  and 
not  only  Dryden,  but  also  John  Dennis  ^,  "vs'ho  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  so  important  as  to  be 
called  "  the.  critic"^.  "  His  preface  to  the  Impartial  Critick  has 
been  called  "  perhaps  the  best  of  the  expositions  oi  the 
effects  of  climate  on  the  literary  temper  of  a  race ;  a  hint 
from  Saint-Evremond  has  furnished  him  with  a  suggestive 
explanation  for  the  differences  between  Greek  and  English 
tragedy  ~.  "  Dennis  stood  to  his  age  *'  as  the  champion  of  emo- 
tion as  the  basis  of  poetry,  as  an  advocate  of  the  exaltation  and 
inspiration  of  the  poet  that  so  ill  accorded  w'ith  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  the  times  that  he  was  derisively  dubbed  '  Sir 
Longinus'^.  "    Dennis  in  fact   undertook   against   Rymer    to 


1.  Spingarn,  p.  lxxviii. 

2.  W.,   p.  LXXX. 

3.  Id.,  pp.  Lxv-vi. 

4.  Bruneliere,  V Evolution  des  genres,  VoL  I,  pp.  144-45.  Cf.  Alfred 
Lombard,  I'Abhd  Du  Bos,  un  initiaieur  de  la  pens^e  moderne,  p.  89. 

5.  Spingarn,  op.  cil.,  p.  en. 

6.  "  [Dennis']  reputation  would  have  gained  rather  than  lost,  had  he 
published  nothing  during  his  last  fifteen  years.  "  H.  G.  Paul,  John 
Dennis,  1911,  p.  113. 

7.  Spingarn,  p.  cii. 

8.  Paul,  p.  134. 
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prove  that  Shakespear  was  a  "  j^reat  genius'."  Sir  William 
Temple  likewise  with  his  broad  interests  did  much  to  encour- 
age a  more  liberal  conce{)tion  of  literature  as  a  growth 
depending  much  upon  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
produced  2. 

The  gradual  result  of  these  liberalizing  influences  was  to 
produce  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  what  Professor 
Spingarn  calls  the  "school  of  taste,"  which  represents  an 
advance  from  "  a  general  and  abstract  treatment  to  the  consid- 
eration of  particular  passages  and  details,  from  the  criticism 
of  '  faults  "  to  that  of '  beauties  ,  '  from  the  concept  of  reason 
to  that  of  sentiment  and  taste  ^.  "  Mere  in  France,  with  his 
insistence  upon  the  supremacy  of  heart  over  mind  in  literary 
judgments,  had  championed  it  ' ;  Bouhours  and  La  Bruyere 
had  adopted  it,  but  only  in  a  rationalized  form  which  gave  the 
primacy  to  reason  after  all"'  and  invoked  the  same  "  bon  sens  " 
as  Boileau.  But  in  Eng^land  at  anv  rate  the  tendencv  found 
more  favorable  soil.  There  Saint-Evremond  supported  it  -with 
all  his  great  influence^.  Later  Shaftesbury  came  to  the  fore  as 
a  representative  of  the  same  schooP. 

The  new  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  more  liberal  treatment 
of  Shakespear  by  minor  critics  like  Howe  and  Gildon.  In  1709- 
1710  the  former  published  tiie  first  edition  of  Shakespear 
intended  for  general  circulation,  and  in  the  first  volume  print- 
ed an  Essay  on  the  Life  of  William  Shakespear.  He  definitely 
takes  a  stand  against  Rymer  and  shows  real  appreciation  of 
the  poet's  genius.  Gildon  had  two  essays  which  were  published 
in  the  same  collection  of  Shakespear's  works.  The  first  is 
called  An  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the  Stage  in 
Greece,  Rome  and  England,  and  the  second,  Remarks  on  the 

1.  Paul,  p.  63. 

2.  Id.,  p.  12o. 

3.  Spingarn,  p.  cv. 

4.  Paul,  p.  124. 

5.  Spingarn,  p.  xcvui. 

6.  Id.,  p.  xcvii. 

7.  Id.,  p.  cv. 
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Plays  of  Shakespear.  Both  of  these  also  show  appreciation  of 
the  English  dramatist  and  sincere  admiration  for  his  ' '  witch- 
ery, "  as  Gildon  expresses  it,  but  he  is  much  more  hampered 
by  the  rules  than  Rowe  and  more  occupied  with  blaming 
"  faults,  "  He  is  only  partly  free  from  the  Rymer  attitude. 

Such  were  the  tendencies  in  the  air  toward  the  end  of  the 
old  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  new.  It  must  not  be 
imagined  that  the  various  movements  were  very  distinctly 
separated  nor  that  their  adherents  were  necessarily  conscious 
of  the  direction  in  which  they  were  going.  Gradually  the  differ- 
ent schools  tended,  as  always,  to  come  together  into  two  ^ 
which  correspond  to  the  two  ever  existent  types  of  mind,  the 
romantic  and  the  classic. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Addison  came  into  prominence. 
Addison  "  vit —  ce  que  ses  predecesseurs  avaient  seulement 
entrevu  —  que  le  journal  litteraire  avait  un  role  special  k 
jouer  et  une  influence  nouvelle  a  exercer  sur  la  societe  qui 
Tenvironnait''.  "  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may  say  with 
Beljame  :  "Addison  a  inaugure  ...  la  critique  litteraire^.  " 
He  gathered  up  the  leading  tendencies  of  his  age  and  gave 
them  wide  circulation  among  an  average  reading  public  un- 
known to  Dryden  and  his  contemporaries.  Mr.  Saude  notes 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Spectator  went  as  high  as  14,000 
copies  a  day  ^.  Addison  recognized  the  rights  of  the  "  natural 
genius,  "  not  merely  to  be  tolerated  occasionally  as  the  excep- 
tion, but  to  be  admitted  alongside  of  the  "  genius  formed  by 
rules.  "  He  popularized  Milton  ^  ;  along  with  Steele  he  led  an 
active  propaganda  in  favor  of  Shakespear,  who  it  is  true  had, 
as  Hettner  has  recalled^  and  Mr.    Hamelius  likewise^,    not 

1.  Hamelius,  p.  70. 

2.  Beljame.  p.  278. 

3.  Id.,  p,  311. 

4.  Emile  Saude,  Die  Grundlagen  der  [liter arischen  Krilik  hei  Joseph 
Addison,  p.  62. 

5.  Charlanne,  r Influence  frangaise  en  Angleterre,  p.  566.  Dennis  had 
appreciated  Milton  before  Addison,  but  his  influence  "was  less. 

6.  Hettner,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 

7.  Hamelius,  p.  111. 
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been  forgotten  under  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  but  who  had 
suffered  many  perversions  and  inexcusable  "  adaptations',  " 
Othello  and  Ilamlot  being  almost  the  only  plays  which  es- 
caped^. So  Addison  did  valuable  service  here.  He  also  turned 
the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  toward  medieval  ballads,  thus 
forecasting  Percy  and  Scott  \  A  noteworthy  sign  of  one  sort 
of  liboralitv  is  the  mention  of  a  srirl  who  with  "a  natural 
sense  "  is  "  a  better  judge  than  a  thousand  critics  ''.  "  In  frag- 
mentary fashion  he  popularized  the  historical  viewpoint  in 
literary  criticism  ■'  and  used  at  times  the  comparative 
method  '',  which  had  been  advocated  as  early  as  Bacon  and 
more  recently  by  Saint-Evremond'. 

Addison's  success  produced  a  great  many  papers  and  period- 
icals, more  or  less  closely  imitating  the  Spectator  and  the 
Tatler.  At  the  time  when  Prevost  came  to  England,  there 
were  many  of  these  journals  in  circulation  and  the  number  w^as 
rapidly  increasing.  "  lis  sont  tellement  a  la  mode,  "  says 
Prevost,  "  que  le  nombre  en  augmente  tous  les  jours  *^,  '  but 
he  thinks  that,  having  multiplied  so  rapidly,  they  cannot  fail 
soon  to  decline''.  He  even  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  English  journalism,  according  naturally 
a  place  of  special  importance  to  the  productions  of  Steele  and 
Addison  "^.  Among  those  periodicals  treated  with  some  detail 
in  the  Pour  et  Contre  are  the  Grubslreet  Journal,  the  London 
Tatler,  the  Universal  Spectator,  the  Bee,  the  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany, and  the  Auditor ;  many  others  are  mentioned  only, 


1.  Charlanne,  pp.  568-72. 

2.  Id.,  pp.  :J70-71. 

3.  Saude,  p.  63. 

4.  Id.,  p.  11.   Cf.  Musset,  "  Apres  una  lecture,  "  Poesies  nouvelles 

Et,  que  lous  les  pedants  frappenl  leur  tete  creuse, 
Vive  le  melodrame  ou  Margot  a  pleure  ! 

5.  Hamelius,  p.  93. 

6.  Saud6,  p.  14. 

7.  See  supra,  p.  14. 

8.  PC,  I,  68. 

9.  Ibid.,  p.  69. 

10.  PC,  XIX,  pp.  297-300. 

IX.  2 
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such  as  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  ',  the  Craftsman'^,  etc. 
Prevost  was  obviously  impressed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  these  publications  in  England  as  compared  with  France, 
and  it  was  most  natural  that  it  should  occur  to  him  to  found 
something  of  a  similar  nature  in  his  own  country.  His  respect 
for  Addison  and  Steele  as  journalists  is  obvious  •^ ;  it  was  a 
magazine  of  the  better  sort  that  he  w^ished  to  found,  giving, 
like  them,  particular  attention  to  things  literary.  Of  this  more 
will  be  said  later.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  one  of  the 
most  important  results  of  Prevost's  English  sojourn  was  the 
idea  of  producing  a  literary  magazine  such  as  the  Pour  et 
Contre. 

The  time  of  Prevost's  arrival  in  England  was  especially 
favorable.  The  classic  tendency  had  been  aided  by  the  intro- 
duction of  French  influence  after  the  Restoration.  In  the  end, 
though  not  immediately,  this  influence  was  beneficial.  The 
English  genius  had  need  of  pruning  from  Elizabethan  youth- 
ful freedom.  Moreover,  the  very  deformation  in  part  of  English 
literary  taste  was  necessary  in  order  to  make  possible  the 
entry  in  turn  of  English  influence  into  France  and  in  order  to 
make  there  effective  the  vivifying  tendency  of  English  roman- 
ticism. In  this  wise,  through  France  as  intermediary,  English 
literature  was  able  to  become  European.  The  age  of  Pope  made 
it  possible  ultimately,  and  perhaps  sooner  than  otherwise 
would  have  been  the  case,  to  know  in  France  the  age  of 
Shakespear  also. 

Prevost's  English  journeys  came  when  the  so-called  Augus- 
tan period  was  nearing  its  close.  Addison  had  died  in 
4719.  Steele  died  in  1729,  the  same  year  as  Congreve  ; 
Defoe  in  1731  ;  the  critic,  John  Dennis,  in  1734.  Pope  (1688- 
1744)  and  Swift  (1667-1745)  reigned  supreme.  Yetall  of  Pope's 


1.  Several  limes  mcnlioucd  and  quoted  later,  however. 

2.  One  whole  number  translated  later,  but  of  a  political,  not  of  a 
literary,  character.  These  references  occur  :  PC,  I,  pp.  44-46,  33, 
and  258. 

3.  PC,  1,  pp.  69-70. 
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important  work  had  been  puMished,  except  the  Essay  on  Man, 
and  that  came  out  anonymously  before  Prevost's  return  to 
France,  three  epistles  in  1732-33  and  a  fourth  in  1734.  Swift's 
Tale  of  a  Tub  had  appeared  in  1701  and  Gulliver's  Travels  in 
172G.  Thus  his  important  work  was  done  and,  though  he 
lived  fifteen  years  thereafter,  old  age  and  sickness  were 
heavy  upon  him.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  appeared  in  1719', 
Defoe's  other  novels  during  the  twenties.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  Prevost  makes  no  mention  of  Defoe 
nor  of  his  work,  either  in  the  Pour  et  Conire  or,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  discover,  anvwhere  else.  The  fact  that 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  known  in  France  from  the  time  of  its 
translation  in  1720  is  no  explanation,  since  Prevost  talked  of 
other  works  which  were  generally  known,  the  Spectator  for 
instance.  Given  his  keen  taste  for  voyages,  real  or  imaginary, 
there  is  no  work  which  one  would  more  readily  expect  to  find 
him  mentioning  frequently  and  favorably.  But,  compared 
with  Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  and  Pope,  Defoe  was  socially 
only  a  poor  scribbler,  widely  popular  with  the  general  reader 
but  looked  down  upon  by  the  aristocrats  of  letters.  It  may  be 
that  in  this  fact  we  find  the  reason  for  Prevost's  neglect.  In 
any  case  it  seems  that  one  must  hesitate  before  concluding 
that  Defoe  influenced  the  French  novelist,  as  M.  Schroeder- 
and  Mr.  F.  B.  Bury^  have  thought.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
there  was  such  influence.  It  is  probable  enough  that  Provost 
knew  in  England  the  translator  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Themiseul 
de  Saint-Hyacinthe,  but  as  yet  we  have  no  definite  indication 
on  which  to  base  any  positive  conclusions. 

The  chief  literary  events  during  the  actual  period  of  Pre- 
vost's stay  in  England  were  :  Gay's  Beggar's  Opera,  which 
had  a  long  run  in  1728  ;  Pope's  Dunciad,  which  appeared  the 


1.  Not  '*  ime  ving'laine  d'ann^es  avant  I'arriv^e  de  Prevost  en  Angle- 
terre,  "  as  M.  Schrceder  has  staled  (p.  3G,  note  1). 

2.  P.  36. 

3.  "  The  Abbe    Provost  in    England  ",  Scottish  Review,   1899,  p.  38 
and  p.  49. 
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same  year ;  Swift's  terrible  satire  which  is  called  A  Modest 
Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  from 
Being  a  Burden  to  their  Parents  or  the  Country,  in  1729  ; 
TindaFs  Christianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation,  in  1730;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  the  founding  of  the  Grub  Street  Journal  and 
the  appearance  of  Thompson's  Seasons ^  ;  in  1731,  one  of 
Swift's  best  poems,  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Swift '-,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  Lillo's  great  success, 
George  Barnwell  or  the  London  Merchant ;  finally,  in  1733-34, 
Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  One  notes  again  with  surprise  that 
Thompson's  work,  the  forerunner  of  romanticism,  seems  not 
to  have  impressed  Prevost  particularly.  In  vague  and  purely 
conventional  fashion  he  mentions  Prior,  Addison,  Thompson, 
as  authors  "  qui  ne  sont  inferieurs  en  rien  aux  meilleurs 
poetes  de  tons  les  temps  "  and  as  "  noms  cheris  des  Muses, 
et  admires  de  ceuxqui  connoissentleprix  deleurs  ouvrages^^'.  " 
M.  Schroeder  states  that  Prevost  left  England  for  The 
Hague  in  1729^,  but  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
exact  date  of  his  departure,  and  M.  Schroeder  does  not  discuss 
the  matter.  Harrisse  was  at  first  of  the  opinion  that  Prevost 
returned  to  Holland  probably  not  later  than  January,  1731  ^, 
and  perhaps  as  early  as  December,  1730.  In  his  later  work 
on  the  Vie  monastique  do  /'a/)/>e  Pre'fos/,  he  has  altered  slight- 
ly his  conclusions.  Prevost's  letter  of  the  tenth  of  November, 
1731,  to  Dom  Clement  de  la  Rue  contains  the  following  pas- 
sage: "  C'est  avcc  beaucoup  de  chagrin  que  je  me  suis  vu 
prive  ici  du  plaisir  de  voir  Dom  Thuillier.  Je  n'appris  son 
arrivee  qu'apres  son  depart,  et  je  suis  tres  afllige  d'entendre 
dire  a  plusieurs  personnes  qu'il  etoit  parti  avec  I'opinion  que 


1.  Winter  had  l)ecn  published  in  Marcli,  17:20  ;  Summer  was  composed 
in  1727,  and  Sprin;/  in  1728.  Autumn  and  a  final //(///m  to  .Ya^ure  appeared 
in  the  edition  of  1730. 

2.  A  pirated  and  incomplete  version  appeared  in  17.33,  and  an  author- 
ized copy  in  1739.  Camhruhje  History,  IX,  p.  137. 

3.  MIIQ.,  II,  p.  282. 

4.  SchnEder,  p.  50. 

I).  Harrisse,  I'AbM  Prevost,  pp.  151-70. 
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je  I'avois  evite  ci  dessein  de  lui  parler  et  de  le  voir.  Le  Ciel 
m'est  temoin  que  c'eut  ete  pour  nioi  une  tres  vive  satisfaction  ; 
et   que   jai    tort    rej^rete    de   lavoir    perdue.    Quelle    raison 
aurois-je  eu  de  le  fuir  ?  Je  vis,  graces  au  Ciel,  sans  reproche. 
Tel  en  Hollande  qua  Paris'.  "  The  time  of  Dom  Thuillier's 
journey    is    important     for    our    purpose.     From    Ilarrisse's 
further    investigations     it    results     that,    according     to    the 
temporary  annalist  of  Saint-Germain-des-Pres,  Dom  Martine, 
the  journey    was   made  in   the   fall  of  1730.    Dom   Thuillier 
left    Hrussels     the    eighteenth     of     September,     arrived    at 
Rotterdam  on  the  twentieth,  and  stayed  a  week.  From  there 
he  went  on  to  The  Hague  where,  as  Harrisse  thinks,  he  re- 
mained during  the  first  week  of  October.  From  Prevost's  brief 
account  of  his  tianslation  of  De  Thou's  history,  Harrisse  dedu- 
ces the  time  of  the  Abbe's   return  from  England.  The  task 
of  the  translation  was  first  proposed  to  him  in  France,  and 
Prevost  continues:  "  Etant  passe  ensuite  en  Angleterre,   la 
meme  proposition  me  fut  renouvelee  presque  aussitot.  .  .  Deux 
ans  s'ecoulent,  je  viens  en  Hollande  et  j'y  suis  k  peine  arrive 
que    les   propos  renaissent-.  "  Harrisse  therefore   concludes: 
"  C'est  dans  la   premiere  quinzaine  de  novembre  1728  que 
Prevost  passa  de  France  en  Angleterre.  Les  deux  annees  qui 
s'ecoulent  nous  reportent  done  k  novembre  1730,  commedate 
de  sa  presence  a  La  Haye.  Dom  Thuillier  en  etait  parti  depuis 
environ    trois   semaines.    De   1^  les  regrets  tr^s  sinceres  de 
Provost  '.  "  However,  it  seems  uncertain  that  Prevost's  two 
years  were  intended  to  betaken  quite  so  literally.  Three  weeks 
more  or  less   \vould   mean  nothing  where  only  approximate 
accuracy  was  probably  intended.  Furthermore,  if  at  the  time 
of  Dom  Thuillier's  presence  at  The  Hague  Prevost  was  not 
yet   back    from    England,    why   should   the  former  not  have 
known  of  the  fact?  On  the  contrary,  he  evidently  believed 
that  Prevost  was  back  on  the  continent,   for  he  left  the  city 

1.  Harrisse,  l'Ahb4  Privosl,  p.  162. 

2.  Cited  bv  Harrisse,  la  Vie  monastique  de  I'Abb^  Privost,  pp,  39-40, 

3.  Id.,  p.  40. 
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thinking  that  the  Abbe  was  intentionally  avoiding  him.  Final- 
ly, if  Prevost  had  not  been  in  Holland,  he  would  certainly 
have  said  so  in  his  letter  to  De  la  Rue,  for  that  fact  would 
have  constituted  an  excuse  absolutely  satisfactory  and  con- 
vincing, whereas  he  is  able  to  state  only  :  "  Je  n'appris  son 
arrivee  qu'apres  son  depart.  ''  If  Dom  Thuillier  thought  he 
had  reason  to  doubt  Prevost's  friendship  and  complete  good 
faith,  —  and  he  evidently  did  think  so,  —  then  this  excuse 
would  appear  to  him  much  weaker  and  more  doubtful  than 
the  other.  So  it  seems  reasonable  to  differ  from  Harrisse  to  the 
extent  of  thinking  it  probable  that  Prevost  was  at  The  Hague 
during  the  latterpart  of  September  or  the  first  part  of  October, 
1730,  but  hardly  much  earlier  in  view  of  the  two  years  which 
Prevost  mentions  as  the  duration  of  his  first  English  visit. 
Thus  his  stay  in  England  was  of  almost  exactly  the  same 
length  as  Voltaire's  had  been  ^  During  this  first  visit  he  had 
learned  the  language,  attended  the  theater  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  literature.  He  had  composed  Cleveland 
(most  of  the  first  four  volumes),  Volumes  V  and  VI  of  the 
Memoires  d'lin  homme  de  qualite,  and  possibly  Manon  Lescaut-. 
He  had  toured  most  of  southern  England,  been  well  received 
and  made  friends  with  whom  he  continued  to  keep  in  touch 
after  his  return  3.  In  short  it  had  been  a  pleasant  and  active 
period  in  his  life. 

1.  Voltaire's  visit  lasted  slightly  less  than  two  years,  according  to  M. 
L.  Foulet,  who,  in  the  Revue  d'Histoire  lilt,  de  la  France  (1906,  p.  19), 
dates  his  arrival  in  England  as  August  iU,  1726,  and  his  return  to  France 
as  the  beginning  of  August,  1728.  According  to  Mr.  Churton  Collins 
(Voltaire...  en  Angleterre,  1911,  p.  7  and  p.  109),  Voltaire  arrived  in 
England  probably  May  30,  1726,  and  departed  March  20  or  23,  1729.  Cf. 
infra,  p.  106,  note  2. 

2.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Harrisse,  Vie  monaslique,  p.  17,  On  p.  26  he 
admits  the  possibility  of  the  hypothesis  that  Manon  Lescaut  might  have 
been  composed  at  the  Abbey  of  Saint-Ouen  (1722-23),  while  the  memo- 
ry of  the  real  Manon  was  freshest  in  his  mind.  Cf.  my  article,  "  The 
Date  of  Composition  of  Manon  Lescaut,  "  Modern  Language  Notes,  Vol., 
XXXIIl,  pp.  1:jO-54.  In  the  absence  of  positive  proof  it  seems  that  the 
balance  of  probability  leans  slightly  toward  the  hypothesis  that  the 
masterpiece  was  composed  at  Saiat-Ouen  rather  than  in  the  already 
well-filled  English  period. 

3.  Harrisse,  VAhh^  Provost,  p.  161. 
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In  January  1733',  Prevost  made  a  second  journey  to  Eng- 
land.  In  the  Pour  et  Contre  he  explains  his  departure  vague- 
ly. '*  Diverses  raisons,  "  he  says,  "  m'ayant  portii  quelques 
mois  apres  ii  quitter  La  Have  pour  repasser  en  Augleterre  -.  " 
Harrisse  has  shown  the  untruth  or  malicious  exaggeration  in 
the  various  stories  circulated  about  Prevosts  departure  ''  avec 
une  suivante,  "etc.  What  part  the  "demoiselle  de  merite  et 
de  naissance,  "  as  Prevost  himself  calls  her  ^,  may  have  had 
in  his  decision  to  leave  Holland  we  do  not  know.  It  is  quite 
probable,  however,  that  reason  for  his  departure  may  have 
existed  in  the  debts  which  he  himself  acknowledged  and 
which  were  due  to  his  generosity.  "  G'est  une  chose  assez 
connue,  que  ma  fortune  a  toujours  surpasse  mes  besoins,  et 
que  j'avois  peu  d'embarras  h  craindre  pour  moi-meme,  si 
j'eusse  ete  moins  sensible  k  ceux  d'autrui  K  "  Nor  for  this 
trait  of  character  are  we  dependent  only  upon  his  own 
testimony  ^^. 

Once  having  arrived  in  London  and  with  his  pressing  need 
of  money  very  nmch  in  his  mind,  Prevost,  in  whom  no  doubt 
the  project  had  been  germinating  ever  since  his  first  visit,  set 
himself  almost  at  once  to  retrieve  his  fortune  by  the  publica- 
tion of  the  periodical,  Le  Pour  et  Contre.  It  was  printed  in 
Paris.  The  opening  number  was  presented  by  Didot  and 
approved  the  twenty-fourth  of  March,  1733,  but  only  after  the 
cutting  out  of  *'  ce  qui  concerne  les  affaires  ecclesiastiques.  " 
The  privilege  "was  of  the  seventeenth  of  June,  and  on  the 
twent\'-first  the  new  periodical  was  mentioned  by  the  Journal 
de  la  Cour  el  de  Paris  ^.  Toward  the  end  of  this  year  1733, 
Prevost    appealed   to   the   Pope  for  pardon  ".   According  to 


1.  Harrisse,  iAbb^  Privost,  pp.  188-90. 

2.  PC,  IV.  43. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  42. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

"i.  Even  his  enemy,   Ravanne,  on  his  own  testimony  never  received 
anything  but  favors  and  loans  from  Prevost.  Harrisse,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

6.  Harrisse,  pp.  209-10. 

7.  Id.,  p.  221. 
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Harrisse's  hypothesis,  the  Abbe  returned  to  France  secretly 
during-  the  summer  of  1734  ^.  In  any  case  a  letter  from  Marais 
to  Bouliier  testifies  to  his  being  back  in  Paris  by  the  eleventh 
of  October  with  a  brief  of  translation  to  Gluny.  "  Sa  premiere 
visite  a  ete  chez  madame  de  Tencin  comme  de  raison^.  " 

Thus  his  second  sojourn  in  England  had  lasted  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  from  the  beginning-  of  1733  to  the  middle  of  1734. 
Altogether  he  had  spent  three  years  and  a  half  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  His  preparation  for  the  task  of  popu- 
larization was  excellent  ^. 

1.  Harrisse,  p.  228. 

2.  Id.,  p.  229. 

3.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  most  important  plays  presentea 
during  Provost's  residence  in  England,  as  given  by  Genest,  Vol.  III. 
Many  bills  are  lacking  so  that  Genest's  list  is  not  complete.  Gaps  might 
pei^haps  be  filled  by  reference  to  the  daily  papers  of  Llie  time,  but  tiiese 
are  not  accessible  to  me. 

Macbeth,  Tempest,  King  Lear,  Henry  IV  (Part  I  and  Part  II),  Julius 
Caesar,  Merry  Wives,  Measure  for  Measure,  Jew  of  Venice,  Othello. 
Timon  of  Athens,  Henry  VIII,  Hamlet,  Richard  III,  Troilus  and  Cressi- 
da,  Careless  Husband  (Gibber),  Cato  (Addison),  All  for  Love  (Dryden), 
Provoked  Wife  (Vanbrugh),  Silent  Woman  (Jonson),  Volpone  (Jonson), 
Alchemist  (Jonson),  Country  Wife  (Wycherley),  OEdipus  (Dryden  and 
Lee),  Old  Bachelor  (Congreve),  Beggar's  Opera  (Gay),  Drummer  (Steele), 
Venice  Preserved  (Otway),  Double  Dealer  (Congreve),  Recruiting  Officer 
(Farquhar),  Mourning  Bride  (Congreve),  Provoked  Husband  (Vanbrugh 
and  Gibber),  Constant  Couple  (Farquhar),  Fair  Penitent  (Rowe),  Way 
of  the  World  (Congreve),  Oronooko  (Southerne),  Jane  Shore  (Rowe), 
Tender  Husband  (Steele;  with  Mrs.  Oldfield),  Provoked  Wife  (with 
Mrs.  Oldfield;  her  last  performance,  according  to  Curll ;  Genest,  III, 
259),  Conscious  Lovers  (Steele),  Plain  Dealer  (Wycherley),  The  London 
Merchant  (Lillo). 

The  period  included  is  November  11,  1728,  to  October,  1730,  and 
January  27,  1733,  to  May  24,  1734. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  among  the  important  tragedies  of  Shakespear 
not  appearing  are  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (proba- 
bly supplanted  by  Dryden's  All  for  Love);  among  the  comedies  missing 
are:  Twelfth  Night,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  As  You  Like  It,  etc.  It 
must  not  be  concluded  from  the  above  list  that  others  may  not  have 
been  given  for  which  the  bills  are  now  missing,  nor  that  Provost  saw 
more  than  perhaps  a  relatively  small  number  of  those  mentioned.  Troi- 
lus and  Cressida  may  be  Dryden's  reworking. 
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CHAPTER   II 

PHEVOST'S  GENERAL  AIM  LN  THE  POUR  ET  COSTRK 

Of  his  aim  in  the  Pour  ei  Contre  Prevost  Nvrites  thus  : 
"  Toutce  qui  regarde  les  Lettresappartient  k  mon  projet.  Les 
livres  et  les  auteurs  en  seronl  toujours  lapartie  la  plus  noble; 
mais  je  n'en  exclus  pas  meme  les  imprimeurs  et  les  libraires  ' . '" 
He  outlines  more  exactly  his  plan.  "  Enfin,  ce  qui  sera  tout  h 
fait  particulier  k  cette  feuille,  jepromets  d  yinserercKaquefois 
quelque  particularite  interessante  touchantle  genie  desAnglois, 
les  curiositez  de  Londres  et  des  autres  parties  de  lisle,  les 
progres  qu'on  y  fait  tons  les  jours  dans  les  sciences  et  les  arts, 
et  de  traduire  meme  quelquefois  les  plus  belles  scenes  de  leurs 
pieces  de  theatre-.  " 

The  public  interest  in  things  English  had  been  increasing 
gradually  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Already  it  was 
becoming  keen,  for  Prevost  counted  upon  the  new  publication 
"  pour  gagner  du  pain'\  "  and  was  not  disappointed.  Shortly 
he  declared  his  wish  to  make  particularly  interesting  "  tout  ce 
qui  concerne  I'etat  litleraire  de  I'Angleterre  etdel'Allemagne^.  '* 
But  the  part  devoted  to  Germany  is  relatively  insignificant. 
Neither  the  public  taste  at  this  time  norPrevost's  own  prepar- 
ation permitted  it  to  be  otherwise.  To  treat  English  litera- 
ture, however,  he  was  especially  well  equipped,  and  naturally 
enough  wanted  his  reader  to  know  it.  "  L'aveu  que  je  vais 
faire.  le  previendra  peut-etre  en  faveur  de  ma  sincerite  :  c'est 
que  sQachant  la  langue  angloise,  et  faisant  venir  regulierement 
de  Londres  toutes  les  feuilles  periodiques  qui  sont  comprises 
sous  le  nom  de  Neivs  Papers,  je  suis   resolu  pour  enrichir  la 


1.  PC.  I,  121. 

2.  rbid.,l,\\. 

3.  Letter  from  Marais   to  President    Bouhipr.  Julv  11.  1733,  cited  by 
Harrisse,  pp.  212-13, 

4.  PC,  I,  217. 
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mienne,  d'en  tirer  tout  ce  que  je  pourrai  rendre  propre  k  I'usage 
de  la  France  1.  " 

The  phrase  '"  faisant  venir  reg-ulierement  de  Londres  "is 
surprising,  for  the  reason  that  it  occurs  in  the  very  first  num- 
ber of  the  Pour  et  Contre  written,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
Eng-land  during  the  year  1733.  It  may  mean  only  that  Pre- 
vost  was  at  this  time  in  the  counties  instead  of  at  the  capital. 

Later  the  Abbe  mentions  his  "  longue  etude  de  la  langue 
angloise-  "  and  "  la  loique  je  me  suis  imposee  de  ne  jamais 
parler  dun  livre  qu'apr6s  I'avoir  lu  entierement  3.  "  When,  in 
the  Memoires  d^un  homme  de  qualite^  the  marquis'  Mentor 
says  that  it  was  the  beauty  and  charm  of  voice  of  the  actress, 
Mrs.  Oldfield^,  which  first  taught  him  to  like  the  English  drama, 
and  further  that  he  was  accustomed  before  going  to  the  theater 
to  read  the  play  that  was  to  be  represented,  we  have  proba- 
bly the  memory  of  Prevost's  own  first  steps  in  English  litera- 
ture and  the  foundation  of  the  knowledge  perfected  afterwards 
by  long  study  '^. 

The  importance  given  from  the  very  first  to  foreign  —  and 
chiefly  English —  literature  and  manners,  was  soon  vindicated 
by  experience.  Prevost  wrote  :  "  J'ai  cru  d'ailleurs  jusqu'a 
present  que  je  devois  le  succes  du  Pouret  Contre  a  ces  traits 
etrangers,  qui  doivent  flatter  beaucoup  plus  la  curiosite  d'un 
lecteur  frangois  que  ce  qui  se  passe  a  sesyeux'^.  "  This  passage 


1.  PC,  I,  12. 

2.  Ibid.,  XVI,  237. 

3.  7Z)Jc/.,p.  193. 

4.  "  Mrs.  Oldfleld  was  in  person  tall,  genteel  and  well  shaped  ;  her 
countenance  was  pleasing  and  expressive,  enlivened  with  large  speaking 
eyes,  which  in  some  particular  Comic  situations,  she  kept  half  shut ;  espe- 
cially when  she  intended  to  give  effect  to  some  brilliant  or  gay  thought : 
in  sprightliness  of  air  and  elegance  of  manner  she  excelled  all  actresses, 
and  was  greatly  superior  in  the  clear,  sonorous,  and  harmonious  tones 
of  her  voice. 

John  Genest,  History  of  the  Drama  and  Stage  in  England  from  1 660 
to  1830.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  261.  Cf.  also  Percy  Fitzgerald,  A  New  History  of 
the  English  Stage,  Vol.  II,  pp.  35-42. 

5.  Provost,  (JEuvres,  II,  280. 

6.  PC,  VI,  312. 
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occurs  in  Volume  VI,  written  in  173o,  after  the  magazine  had 
already  been  runnings  two  years  ;  and  that  Prevost  was  not 
deceived  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  continue  to 
devote  particular  attention  to  things  English.  The  interest  of 
the  public  was  probably  often  due  to  no  higher  motive  than 
curiosity  to  learn  of  English  "eccentricity.  "  So  it  was  in  one 
case  at  least.  President  Boidiier  wrote  to  Maraison  the  second 
of  March  [I'M  :  ''  Jai  enlin  lu  le  premier  volume  du  Pour  el 
Contre  qui  ma  fort  amuse,  surtout  en  ce  qu'on  lit  des  extra- 
vagances angloises  '.  "  No  matter;  the  interest  was  there  and 
did  not  fail  in  time  to  produce  results. 

It  is  evident  too  that,  however  much  he  occupied  himself 
often  with  lighter  matters,  Prevost  regarded  the  Pour  et  Contre 
as  chiefly  a  literary  journal.  In  fact  he  did  not  fail  to  speak 
of  it  definitely  as  such.  "  Mais  voici,  "  he  says,  "  quelques 
observations  qui  ne  s'^cartent  point  du  but  d'une  fcuille  littd- 
raire"^.  "  This  does  not  indeed  mean  thai  there  was  not  much 
space  given  to  anecdotes  and  curious  details  concerning  litera- 
ture and  the  life  of  literary  men.  It  was  far  from  being  all 
serious  literary  criticism.  First  of  all  Prevost  had  to  amuse  his 
public.  If  at  the  same  time  he  could  do  more,  so  much  the 
better. 

But  Prevost  was  not  unconscious  of  the  fact  that  England 
had  a  literary  history  as  well  as  France,  and  that  this  history 
was  but  little  known  abroad.  "  L'Angleterre,  '  he  says, 
"  dont  I'histoire  litteraire  estpeuconnue  horsde  seslimites'^ 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  famous  and  oft-cited  docu- 
ments ent  by  the  Comte  de  Gomminges  to  Louis  XIV  fifty  years 
before  '*. 

Thus  two  things  are    evident.  The  author    of  the  Pour  ef 


1.  Cited  bv  Harrisso,  p.  221. 

2.  PC,  IX,  122. 

3.  PC,  I,  188. 

4.  J.  M.  ToUeen,  Milton  dans  la  litt^ralure  fran^aise,  p.  4.  Com- 
minges  wrote  :  "  II  semble  f|ue  los  arts  et  les  sciences  abandormeuL 
quelqucfois  uu  pais  pour  en  aller  honorer  un  autre  a  son  tour.  Presen- 
tement  elles  ont  pass6  en  France  et  s'il  en  reste  ici  quelrjuos   vestiges, 
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Contre,  though  of  necessity  he  aimed  first  of  all  to  entertain^, 
had  as  his  chief  serious  intention  the  publication  of  book  notes 
and  reviews  and  literary  criticism,  of  which  the  most  distinct- 
ive part  is  of  course  that  which  treats  of  English  literature. 
It  is  also  the  part  which  is  still  to-day  of  greatest  interest, 
and  with  which  the  present  study  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER  III 

AUTHORSHIP  OF  THE  POUR  ET  CONTRE 

Before  proceeding  to  treat  Prevost's  literary  criticism,  it  is 
necessary  to  settle,  if  possible,  a  question  of  the  authorship 
of  certain  volumes  of  the  Pour  et  Contre,  since  it  is  generall}'^ 
known  that  Prevost  did  not  write  them  all.  M.  Schroeder 
states  : 

"  Prevost  ne  redigea  pas  son  journal  sans  interruption  : 
des  le  second  volume,  ils'en  rapportait  a  uneplumeetrangere. 
Mais  le  public  s'irrita  de  voir  qu'on  avait  voulu  lui  donnerle 
change.  Prevost  reprit  son  travail  a  la  troisieme  feuille  du 
troisieme  volume,  et  le  continua  jusqu'au  dix-septieme.  Seion 
Mathieu  Marais  (Lettre  au  President Bouhier  du  9  Janvier  1 734), 
il  y  aurait  eu  desaccord  entre  Provost  et  Didot.  "  Le  moine 
"  renie  s'est  brouille  avec  le  libraire  de  France. 

' '  Lefevre  de  Saint-Marc  qui  lui  succeda  ne  fut  point  gout6 
des  lecteurs,  et  Prevost  ecrivit  le  dix-neuvieme  volume  pour 
abandonnerensuite  entierement  le  journal.  Les  quatre  premiers 
volumes  seulement  datent  de  son  sejour  k  Londres  (voir  la 
Biographie  de  11 SS)  2.  " 


cen'est  que  dans  la  memoire  de  Bacon,  de  Morus,  de  Buchanan,  et  dans 
les  derniers  siecles,  d'un  nomme  Miltonius  qui  s'est  rendu  plus  infame 
par  ses  dangereux  ecrits  quelesbourreaux  etles  assassins  deleur  Roi," 

1.  PC,  XI,  250. 

2,  V.  Schroeder,  VabU  Prevail,  p.  70,  note  2. 
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This  statement  is  evidentlv  based  on  that  of  the  former 
biographer  just  mentioned  and  with  one  exception  agrees 
with  it  entirely.  The  original  reads  :  "  La  maniere  de  Lefevre- 
de-Saint-Marc,  son  continuateur,  n'etant  pas  encore  goutee, 
il  Prevostj  reprit  le  Pour  et  Contre  au  dix-neuvieme  pour 
I'abandonner  entierement  au  voliinip  suivant  ^  /'  Whatever 
ambiguity  there  may  be  here  is  settled  by  a  statement  of 
Prevost  himself.  He  says  explicitly  : 

"  Je  suis  parvenu  a  la  findu  vingtieme  tome  decetouvrage, 
ou  je  me  suis  toujours  propose  de  bornerma  course.  D'autres 
occupations  m'ayant  force  de  I'interrompre  deux  fois,  j'aver- 
tis  que  la  plus  grande  partie  du  second  tome,  et  le  dix-sept 
et  le  dix-huitieme  entiers,  ne  sont  pas  de  moi  -. 

As  to  just  how  much  is  comprised  in  "  la  plus  grande 
partie  du  second  tome,  "  again  the  author  comes  to  our  aid, 
this  time  with  the  following  statement  from  the  fifth  volume 
of  the  Pour  el  Contre.  "  Ce  que  j'ai  dit  de  I'auteur  obligeant 
qui  a  supplee  pendant  quelques  semaines  a  mon  travail,  pourra 
faire  souhaiter  k  quelqu'un  de  S(;avoir  quelles  sont  lesfeuilles 
qui  viennent  de  sa  plume.  Je  les  ferai  connoitre  d'autant  plus 
volontiers  que  je  serais  fache  qu'on  me  fit  honneur  du  travail 
d'autrui.  EUes  commencent  k  la  dix-neuvieme,  dont  il  n"y  a 
que  la  premiere  partie  qui  soit  de  moi.  Le  reste,  a  prendre 
depuis  la  page  83,  est  d'une  main  qui  m'est  inconnue,  et  (|ui 
a  soutenu  I'ouvrage  jusqu'a  la  feuille  33,  oil  j'ai  pris  soin 
davertir  que  je  rentrais  dans  la  carriere  '\ 

With  these  two  statements  the  matter  would  seem  to  be 
entirely  settled,  but  it  appears  that  one  whole  number  of 
Volume  XIX  was  not  by  Prevost  but  by  the  same  author  as 
the  greater  part  of  XVII  and  XMII.  From  two  passages  it  is 
clear  also  that  the  first  number  of  Volume  XVII  was  by  Pre- 
vost himself. 

"  Le  continuateur  de  cet  ouvrage  qui   etoit  entre  dans  la 

1.  CEuvres  de  Pr&vost,  Introd.,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 

2.  PC,  XX,  330. 

3.  Ibid.,  V,  24. 
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carriere  par  la  seconde  feuille  du  tome  dix-septieme,  s'est 
trouve  oblige,  par  d'autres  occupations,  d'abandonner  son 
entreprise  en  finissant  le  tome  XVIII.  Cependant  comme  il 
restoit  cette  feuille  de  lui  entre  les  mains  du  libraire,  on  n"a 
pas  laisse  de  I'inserer  ici  ;  celui  qui  lui  succede  promet  plus 
de  variete,  et  tiendra  d'autant  mieux  parole  qu'ilsait  I'Anglois, 
et  quelques  autres  langues,  comme  le  premier  auteur  ^ 

The  other  passage  is  as  follows  :  "  On  s'est  figure,  par 
exemple,  quele  detail  qui  regarde  M.  de  Trevilleau  XIV,  livre 
de  Cleveland  ne  porte  sur  rien  de  reel.  Voici  la  source  ou  je 
ai  puise  ^. 

The  reference  above  to  the  "^  premier  auteur,  "taken togeth- 
er with  the  following,  might  well  add  to  the  confusion. 
We  read  :  "  Quand  I'ancienne  methode  du  Pour  et  Contre 
n'auroit  point  eu  d'autre  avantage  que  celui  de  nous  faire  con- 
noitre  assez  regulierement  ce  qui  se  passe  chez  nos  voisins,  je 
m'applaudirois  de  I'avoir  retablie,  et  de  m'etre  mis  en  etat  de 
rendre  le  meme  service  k  la  France  '^. 

A  little  later  comes  this  passage  :  "  J'entre  avec  tant  de 
soin  dans  la  methode  du  premier  auteur  de  cet  ouvrage,  que 
ceux  qui  Tout  goutee  n'aurontpas  de  peine  a  la  reconnoitre  *.  " 

There  is  room  here  for  confusion,  but  these  statements  hard- 
ly constitute  a  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  the  positive 
assertion  (cited  supra,  page  29)  that  the  author  of  Volumes 
XIX  and  XX  was  the  same  as  the  author  of  Volumes  I  and 
III-XVI,  that  is  to  say,  Prevost  himself.  Rather  the  above  pas- 
sages seem  to  be  due  only  to  a  desire  to  preserve  for  a  time  a 
quasi-anonymity,  perhaps  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  public  recognize  from  the  improvement  in  form  and  content 
that  the  first  author  had  resumed  the  editorship.  The  last  pas- 

1.  PC,  XIX,  48.  Harrisse  in  quoting  this  passage  read  it  incorrectly 
"  la  seconde  feuille  du  tome  XVIII."  instead  of  "  dix-septieme,  "  as  it 
should  be.  Harrisse,  page  29G.  This  has  led  him  into  another  slight  mis- 
statement regarding  the  authorship.  See  infra. 

2.  Ihirl.,  XVII,  10.  Cf.  also  pp.  11,  13,  16,  23-24. 

3.  Ibid.,  XIX,  121-22.  Note  the  discreel  self-praise. 

4.  Ibid.,  XIX,  145. 
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sage  cited  points  somewhat  to  this  interpretation.  It  is  also 
borne  out  by  Prevost's  statement  after  the  former  interruption, 
when  he  was  returning  to  the  editorship  in  Volume  III.  He 
speaks  of  the  "  fucilitt^  avec  laquelle  j'apprens  que  le  public 
a  reconnu,  que  les  dernieres  feuilles  du  Pour  et  Contrc  sont 
d'une  autre  main  que  la  mienne  '.  "  A  more  substantial  reason 
may  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  1739-40  Prevost  was  extremely 
embarassed  financially  and  being  pursued  by  his  creditors.  He 
may  well  have  been  glad  to  try  to  preserve  his  anonymity  as 
long  as  possible .  His  situation  did  in  fact  become  so  desperate 
that  he  was  driven  to  seek  the  aid  of  Voltaire,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  latter's  previous  warm  protestations  of  friendship  '^, 
Prevost  did  not  obtain  3. 

From  the  above  argument,  then,  it  results  that  Prevost  was 
the  author  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Pour  el  Confre,  but  that 
he  did  not  write  the  following  :  ^'olume  II,  p.  83  to  end,  and 
^'olume  HI,  pp.  1-48;  Volume  XVII,  p.  25  to  end,  and 
Volume  XVIII  ;  Volume  XIX,  pp.  25-48. 

The  first  gap  (Volumes  II-III)  was  bridged  ov6r  by  the 
Abbe  Desfontaines.  Marais  wrote  to  President  Bouhier,  January 
9,  1734  :  "  II  y  a  une  anecdote  sur  le  Pour  et  Contre.  Le 
moine  renie  "^  Provost]  s'est  brouille  avec  le  libraire  de  France 
[Fran(,'ois  DidotJ.   Ce  temps  a  ete  rempli  par  I'abbe  Desfon- 


1.  PC,  in,  oO. 

2.  See  Voltaire's  Correspondence,  March  4  and  20,  1736,  August  4 
and  November  27,  17.38. 

3.  Prevost  wrote  to  Voltaire,  January  lii.  1740,  describing  his  unhappy 
situation.  *'  Le  derangement  de  mes  affaires  est  tel  que,  si  le  ciel,  ou 
quelqu'un  inspire  de  lui,  n'y  met  ordre,  je  suis  k  la  veille  de  repasser 
en  .Vnglelerre.  Je  ne  m"en  plaindrais  pas  si  c'etait  ma  faute;  m.Tisdepuis 
cinq  aiis  que  je  suis  en  France,  avec  autant  damis  (pi'il  y  a  d'honneles 
gens  h  Paris,  avec  la  protection  d'un  prince  du  sang  qui  me  loge  dans 
son  hotel,  je  suis  encore  sans  un  b^n^fice  de  cinq  sous.  Je  dois  environ 
cinquante  louis,  pour  losquels  nies  creanciers  r<^iinisnrc)nl  fait  assignor, 
etc.  ;  et  le  cas  est  si  pressanl  qu"6tant  convenu  avec  euxd'un  terme  qui 
expire  le  premier  du  mois  prochain.  je  suis  menace  d'un  diicrel  de  prise 
de  corps  si  je  ne  les  salisfais  pas  dans  ce  temps.  "  Voltaire's  Correspon- 
dence, Jan.  15,  1740.  Voltaire  evidently  did  not  class  himself  among 
the  "  inspires  du  ciel,   '  for  he  politely  refused  the  request. 
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taines^  "  The  second  change,  as  we  have  already  seen 2, 
put  the  editorship  into  the  hands  of  Lefevre  de  Saint-Marc. 
From  the  misreading"  XVIII'  "  for  "  dix-septieme"  (the 
second  nmneral  is  written  out  in  the  Pour  et  Contre  passage, 
thus  making  its  correctness  conclusive),  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  title  page  of  Volume  XVIII  bore  the  initials  M.  D.  S. 
M.  (M.  de  Saint-Marc),  while  Volume  XVII  did  not,  Harrisse 
concluded  that  only  XVIII  was  by  Saint-Marc  and  that  XVII 
w^as  by  some  other  person  of  unknown  name'^.  There  no 
longer  appears  any  reason  for  this  theory. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  go  into  this  question  in  some  detail, 
not  merely  to  establish  for  the  purposes  of  this  study  the  parts 
of  the  Pour  et  Contre  really  written  by  Prevost,  but  also 
because  the  weight  of  his  name  has  been  incorrectly  attached  to 
some  of  the  criticism  of  Lefevre  de  Saint-Marc  ^,  an  honor 
which  the  latter  not  only  would  have  been,  but  actually  was, 
the  first  to  disclaim  5. 


1.  Cited  by  Harrisse,  p.  216. 

2.  See  su/)ra,p.  28. 

3.  Harrisse,  p.  296. 

4.  C.F.  Zeek,  Jr.,  Louis  de  Boissy,  Gvenohle,  t914,p.  209,  cites  Pre- 
vost, Pour  el  Contre^  XVHI,  p.  25,  apropos  of  Boissy's  les  Talents  a  la 
mode.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  periodical  com- 
posed not  by  Prevost  but  by  Saint-Marc. 

5.  PC,  XVH,  97-99.  ''  Je  ne  sais  quelle  espece  de  remerciement  je 
dois  a  ceux  qui  pretendent  que  les  deux  dernieres  feuilles  du  Pour  et 
Contre  sont  de  la  meme  main  que  les  autres.  On  ne  pouvoit  pas  faireun 
eloge  plusflatteur  de  ma  maniered'ecrire,  qucdela  confondre  avec  celle 
de  mon  predecesseur.  Maisje  sais  me  rendre  justice;  et  bien  que  cette 
erreurme  soit  honorable,  je  n'ai  garde  de  la  laisser  subsister.  Un  manque 
d'attention  I'a  produile  ;  un  peu  de  reflexion  la  detruiroit  bicntot;  et  je 
craindrois  qu'on  ne  finit  par  m'accuser  d'avoir  eu  dessein  d'en  imposer 
en  public.  Je  me  hate  done  de  le  dire  ;  je  n'ai  point  eu  la  ridicule  inten- 
tion de  fairc  croire  que  le  Pour  el  Contre  eloit  toujours  du  meme  auteur. 
Beaucoup  de  ses  lecleurs  se  sont  d'abord  aper^us  de  la  difference,  et 
sans  doute  h  mon  desavantage.  Je  sens  moi-meme  combien  cet  ouvi'age 
doit  perdre  entre  mes  mains. 

"  Je  n'ai  point  celle  imagination  vive,  elenduc,  feconde,  qui  saisissant 
ibrtement  ce  quelle  voit,  en  repr6sente  au  vrai  tous  les  traits,  et  tou- 
jours avec  le  coloris  de  la  nature.  Je  n'ai  point  ce  stile  energique,  anime, 
nerveux,  qui  sait  prendre  toutes  sortes  de  formes,  et  donner  aux  pcn- 
s^es,  aux  sentimens,  aux  images  un  tour  vraimenl  original,  et  toujours 
sur  de  plaire.  Je  n'ai  point  ce  riche   amas  de  connoissances  de  tout 
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CHAPTEH      IV 


GENERAL  PHIN'CIPLES  OF  PREVOST'S    CRITICISM 

In  his  thesis  onMarivaux,  G.  Larroumet  speaks  of  Prevosl's 
literary  criticism  in  these  terms  :  "  Sauf  I'abbe  Provost,  gene- 
ralement  judicieux,  impartial,  et  assez  large,  la  critique  est 
tres  mediocrement  representee  jusqu'aux  environs  de  1750. 
Desfontaines,  Boindin,  Clement,  etc.  etaient  de  mediocres 
censeurs  et  de  pauvres  caracteres,  plus  gazetiers  que  littera- 
teurs. Les  critiques  de  ce  nom  n'apparaissent  que  dans  la 
seconde  moiti^  du  siecle,  ou  d'Alembert,  Grimm,  La  Ilarpe, 
Chamfort,  Marmontel  relevent  une  profession  avilie  '."' 

It  is  in  the  very  lirst  number  of  the  Pour  et  Contrc  that 
Prevost  announces  his  policy  of  fairness  :  '*  Sije  parle  dun 
ouvrage  d'esprit,  je  tclcherai  den  faire  I'eloge  avec  la  meme 
sincerite  que  la  critique  -.  "  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to 
see    whether  he   tries  really  to   live  up  to   this  program,  or 

genre,  cette  heureuse  et  fidele  memoire,  cette  facilile  prodigieuse,  qui 
suflisent  a  tout,  et  qui  par  le  melange  judicieux  de  I'agreable  et  de 
I'ulile,  produisent  cette  amusante  et  solide  vaii^te,  qui  I'ait  autant 
d'honneur  h  recrivain,  que  de  plaisir  a  ses  lecleurs.  Enfin,  je  ne  connois 
rieu  en  moi  de  ce  qui  porte  les  ouvrages  de  M.  lAhh^  Pr^vul  h  ce  degre 
d'excellence,  qu'il  est  plusaise  d"admirer,  que  d'atteindre.  Et  cependant 
je  me  charge  de  continuer  ce  qu'il  abandonne.  Que  mon  entreprise  est 
temeraire!  Elle  Test  d'autanl  plus  c|u'il  est  le  seul  ^crivain  periodique, 
auquel  mon  amour  propre  m'avouoit  incapable  de  succeder.  Ce  n'est 
pas  que  je  prelende  rien  derober  k  la  gloire  des  autres.  Je  veux  dire 
uniquement  que  leur  genre  de  travail  convient  mieux  a  ma  sorte  d'esprit, 
k  mes  faiblos  talens,  aux  eludes  que  j'ai  failes.  C'est  pour  cela  meme 
que  j'ai  commence  par  en  rapproclier  le  Pour  el  Conlre." 

A  most  interesting  attitude  toward  Provost  which  can  be  interpreted 
neither  as  sarcasm  nor  as  due  to  a  professional  pose  of  modesty.  Such 
depreciation  of  one's  own  abilities  is  possible  only  when  the  popularity 
of  one's  predecessor  is  really  so  great  that  it  would  be  more  dangerous 
not  to  acknowU'dge  frankly  his  superiority.  The  necessity  Prevost  was 
in  of  taking  up  once  more  theeditorship  showed  the  truth  of  Saint-Marc's 
praise. 

i.  G.  Larroumet,  Marivaux,  p.  451. 

2.  PC  .  I,  H. 

IX.  3 
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whether  it  is  merely  one  of  those  meaningless  statements 
thrown  out  so  often  with  greater  or  less  sincerity  by  critics 
who  are  far  from  following  them  in  their  actual  criticism. 
Prevost  declares  himself  in  zealous  opposition  to  all  false 
taste  :  "  Je  m'eleve  avec  zele  contre  les  abus  du  bel  esprit,  et 
je  prends  le  parti  de  la  verite  et  de  la  droite  raison,  contre  le 
faux  gout  et  contre  I'ignorance  ^  " 

This  earnestness  of  purpose  comes,  it  maybe,  from  contact 
with  English  critics.  No  doubt  at  any  rate  that  it  was  affect- 
ed by  them,  for  of  the  value  of  their  work  Prevost  speaks 
as  follows  :  "  II  faut  leur  rendre  la-dessus  toute  la  justice 
qu'ils  meritent.  Le  bon  gout  -  s'est  repandu  parmi  eux  a  force 
de  faire  la  guerre  k  tout  ce  qui  le  blesse.  Point  de  quartier 
pour  le  plat  et  pour  le  ridicule.  Les  impitoyables  critiques 
que  les  Anglois  !  A  peine  un  ouvrage  voit-il  le  jour  k  Londres, 
qu'il  devient  comroe  la  proie  d'une  infinite  de  plumes,  qui 
n'attendoient  que  le  moment  de  sa  naissance.  On  ne  I'epargne 
pas,  soit  religieux  ou  prophane  :  il  faut  qu'il  soit  connu  pour 
ce  qu'il  est,  si  c'estunsot  ouvrage.  lis  donnent  pour  raison, 
qu'il  n'y  a  que  cette  maniere  d'extirper  peu  a  peu  les  mauvais 
auteurs.  Si  Ton  se  contente  de  les  laisserdans  I'oubli  ou  ils 
tombent  d'eux-memes,  une  mort  si  douce  les  rend  plus  hardis. 
II  faut  des  exemples  eclatans,  disent-ils,  sans  quoi  Timpu- 
nite  augmente  le  nombre.  Par  cette  rigoureuse  methode,  com- 
bien  de  productions  infortunees  perissent  tous  les  jours  des 
le  berceau  ^ ! 

While  approving  the  purpose  of  the  English  critics.  Provost 
does  not  care  to  imitate  the  violence  of  their  criticisms  w^hich 
has^  caused  the  office  of  critic  to  be  likened  to  that  of  the 
"  bourreau*.  "  On  the  contrary,  he  mentions  "  le  tour  civil 
dont  je  tache  de  revetir  ma   critique  ou  mes    eloges  '^,  ''  "  la 

1.  PC,  III,  114. 

2.  Note  thai  ho  gives  the  Eiif^lish  credit  for  having  good  taste  ;  this 
in  itself  is  a  new  altitude  to  most  Fionchmen  of  the  period,  and  later. 

:i.  PC,  1,35. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  350,  note  (a^. 

5.  Ibid.,  XIII,  167. 
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sincerite  de  ses  louanges  |du  Pour  otdontre  et  la  moderation 
de  sa  critique  '  "  ''  J'evito,  "  he  says,  "  autant  qu'il  m'est 
possible  toutes  sortes  d'applications  ofFen^anles  ^  "  Another 
passage  reads  :  "  Ceux  qui  m'ont  fait  I'honneiir  de  lire  jusqu'^ 
present  mes  petitos  productions,  sgavent  que  le  caract^re  de 
mon  stile  n'est  point  I'aigreur  et  la  satire  ^  ...  J'ai  respects 
ma  patrie.  J'ai  rendu  justice  au  merite  et  a  la  vertu.  C'est 
une  disposition  dont  je  fais  gloire,  et  je  veux  qu'il  en  paroisse 
quelque  chose,  5i  regard  meme  de  mes  ennemis  '*. 

Althousrh  the  verv  title  Le  Pour  etContre  oblitirated  him  to 
treat  both  sides  of  every  question,  and  though  by  this  method 
he  hoped  —  vainly  enough  of  course  —  to  olfend  no  one  ^,  yet 
Prevost  is  far  from  falling  into  the  "  littleness  of  this  patchy, 
yea-nay  criticism  "'  inveighed  against  by  Saintsbury  '\  "  Je 
crois  pouvoir  me  flaterque  les  lecteurs  sans  prevention  auront 
remarque  aisement  dans  mes  feuilles  une  envie  constante  de 
faire  valoir  le  bon  des  ouvrages  dont  je  parle,  plutdt  que  des 
eflForts  pour  y  faire  decouvrir  des  defauts  ".  "  There  is  a  desire 
also  to  get  beneath  the  surface  and  appreciate  an  author's 
merit  justly  without  being  blinded  by  his  faults.  "  La  cri- 
tique la  plus  difficile  nest  pas  celle  qui  fait  distinguer  le  bien 
du  mal  ou   le  bon  ecrivain  du  mauvais.  II  y  a  un  discerne- 


1.  PC,  VI,  83. 

2.  Ibid.,  IV,  209. 

3.  In  PC,  II,  145,  while  Provost  was  not  the  editor,  appeared  this 
criticism  of  Bruys'  Hisloire  des  Papes:  "  C'est  le  livre  le  plus  insens^ 
qui  soit  jamais  sorti  de  la  plume  d'un  mauvais  auteur.  "  Marais  wrote 
to  Bouhier  :  '•  Vous  sentez  bien,  Monsieur,  que  ce  n'est  pas  15  de  I'ex- 
b^n^diclin  el  que  cela  est  digne  de  I'abb^  (Desfontaines).  "  Cited  by 
Harrisse,  p.  218.  Thus  even  Prevost's  enemies  acknowledged  the  truth 
of  his  own  chracterizalion  ot  his  style. 

4.  PC,  IV,  33-34. 

5.  "  Cette  manierede  trailer  mes  sujets,  comrae  autant  de  probl^mes 
dont  j'abandonnerai  loujours  la  decision  au  lecleur,  me  parait  si 
propre  5  salisfaire  lout  le  monde,  que  j'ose  me  promellre  de  ne  d^piaire 
k  personne.  "  PC,  I,  9.  Cf.  also  PC,  VII,  4,  note  (a),  cited  infra. 
Provost  has  seen  the  impracticability  of  his  method. 

6.  Saintsbury,  History  of  Criticism  nnd  Literary  Taste  in  Europe, 
Vol.  II,  p.  454. 

7.  PC.  XV,  200.  Cf.  supra,  p.  13,  the  school  taste  in  England. 
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ment  plusd^licat  qui  consiste  a  determiner  les  differens  degrez 
du  bien,  et  qui  mesure  moins  le  merite  par  la  distance  oii  il 
est  du  mauvais  ou  du  mediocre,  que  par  les  heureux  traits  qui 
le  font  approcher  plus  ou  moins  de  la  perfection  ^.  "It  is  this 
cast  of  mind  which  will  make  Prevost's  judgments  of  English 
literature  fairer  in  general  than  those  of  Voltaire. 

Prevost  feels  too  the  importance  of  literary  criticism  as  a 
part  of  the  journalist's  duty.  For  him  it  is  already  almost  a 
real  genre  apart  ^.  "  11  s'est  trouve  des  journalistes  qui  ont 
promis  au  public  de  ne  prendre  aucun  parti  sur  le  merite  des 
ouvrages,  et  d'en  faire  seulement  I'extrait,  enlaissantle  juge- 
ment  aux  lecteurs.  Je  n'en  connais  aucun  qui  ait  tenu  parole 
et  je  crois  en  eilet  cette  indifference  si  impossible,  que  c'est 
une  des  raisons  qui  me  font  mettre  la  critique  au  rang  des 
principaux  devoirs  d'un  journaliste  ^,  "  It  is  not  strange  there- 
fore that  his  critical  work  should  stand  out  from  that  of  his 
contemporaries. 

In  a  citation  from  Montaigne  —  and  Prevost  cites  him  fre- 
quently —  we  begin  to  see  that  the  "  rules  '  are  not  going 
to  dominate  the  judgments  of  the  author  of  the  Pom/*  e<  Contre. 
In  fact,  the  passage  in  question  puts  literary  opinions  on  what  is 
practically  an  impressionistic  basis.  However  cautious  one 
may  be  now  before  such  a  doctrine,  it  ^vasnot  without  pecu- 
liar advantages  when  practiced  in  the  lirst  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  the  reaction  against  the  rules,  though 
beginning  ^,  was  still  viewed  with  suspicion,  not  to  say 
alarm,  by  many ;  and  for  a  Frenchman  about  to  make  known 
to  his  countrymen  the  beauties  of  English  literature 
it  was  essential  that  he  should  rid  himself  as  far  as 
possible  of  preconceived  intellectual  criteria  and  give 
free    rein    to    his    natural    impulses.    Here    is     Montaigne's 

\.  PC,    IX,  103. 

2.  Probably  English  influence  in   this. 

3.  PC,    VII,  4,  note  (a).  Cf.  supra.  Prevost  has  seen  that  his  policy 
of  neutrality  will  not  work. 

4.  See  Mornet,  "    La  question  des  regies    au    18*   siecle,     "    Revue 
d'llistoirp  lift,  rlc  In  France.  1014,  pp.  241  and  K42. 
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idea  of  taste  —  and  to  a  degree  at  least  Provost's  own.  "  On 
demande  queltjuefois  ce  que  c'est  que  le  gout.  Ecoutez  Mon- 
tagne.  Un  ravissement,  un  ravage.  II  nest  pas  question  de 
voir.  Les  veux  les  plus  ouverts  et  les  plus  fermes  voyent-ils 
la  splendour  d  un  eclair?  lis  sentent.  Avoir  du  gout,  c'est 
sentir  par  la  vue,  par  rouie,  etc.  Definissez-le  mieux  '. 

This  invoking  of  Montaigne  is  particularly  to  be  noted. 
Prt5vost  cites  him  frequently.  Later  the  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  whose 
l^ttres  d'un  Fram^ois  were  published  in  1745  and  written 
from  1738  to  1744,  does  the  same.  Voltaire  of  course  under- 
went his  profoundly  liberalizing  influence.  Montaigne  in  the 
eighteenth  century  came  into  his  own.  His  was  a  spirit  deeply 
convinced  that  everything  in  literature  and  in  morals  is  rela- 
tive, not  absolute.  So  his  influence  was  directed  full-tilt  against 
all  which  the  seventeenth  century  had  erected  as  definite  and 
unchanging,  and  against  all  which  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  in  the  first  half  particularly,  still  was  molded  upon  that 
absolute  ideal.  Among  those  influences  which  tended  to  eman- 
cipate Prevosl  from  established  prejudices,  we  must  by  no 
means  fail  to  consider  Montaigne  as  very  important. 

Some  one  may  object  that  the  following  passage  takes  away 
much  from  our  idea  of  the  seriousness  of  Provost's  purpose. 
"  A  I'egard  de  ma  feuille,  je  me  soumets  volontiers  au  juge- 
ment  que  mes  lecteurs  en  peuvent  porter.  Le  seul  merite  que 
je  lui  souhaite  est  de  leur  plaire.  C  est  un  ouvrage  d'amuse- 
ment  pour  eux  et  pour  moi ;  et  je  confesse  que  ceux  qui  feroient 
monter  sa  valeur  au-delk,  m'accorderoient  plus  que  je  ne  leur 
demande  ■.  "  It  is,  however,  essential  to  note,  not  only  that 
this  is  but  one  against  many  of  a  contrary  character,  but  espe- 
cially that  it  is  written  by  way  of  defense  against  the  criti- 
cisms of  an  author  aggrieved  at  being  judged  unfavorably,  in 
the  Pour  et  Contre.  Furthermore,  however  sincere  Prevost 
might  be  in  intention,  as  the  editor  of  a  popular  journal  he 


i.  PC,  VI.  213-14. 
2.  Ibid.,  pp.    123-24. 
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was  at  times  compelled  to  be  prudent,  always  impelled  to 
please,  so  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  softenings 
down  whatever  the  public  might  find  too  severe  or  too  bold. 
This  fact  should  constantly  be  considered  in  judging  his 
work.  Primarily  he  was  a  journalist,  not  a  scholar. 

But  he  did  have  a  serious  purpose  in  mind,  and  a  definite 
one.  This  we  have  already  seen.  We  may  see  it  again  in 
the  following  passage  :  "  Ne  differons  done  plus  h  donner  au 
Pour  et  Contre  un  but  serieux  et  regulier.  Aussi  simple 
dans  ce  choix  quej'ai  toujours  tache  del'etre  dans  ma  maniere 
de  penser  et  d'ecrire,  je  me  propose  de  faire  remarquer  la  dif- 
ference reelle  et  constante  qui  se  trouve  entre  les  pays  de 
I'Europe  oil  les  sciences  et  les  arts  sont  le  mieux  cultivez,  et 
surtout  entre  la  France  et  I'Angleterre...  Un  autre  a  vantage 
du  but  que  je  me  propose,  c'est  que  les  soixante  nombres  que 
je  laisse  derriere  moi,  peuvent  naturellement  s'y  rapporter. 
Ainsi  quoique  j'aye  marche  comme  au  hazard  dans  les  quatre 
volumes  precedens,  il  se  trouve  que  je  n'ai  point  fait  de  pas 
inutiles  ^  " 

Prevost  had  very  fully  the  cosmopolitan  viewpoint.  In  the 
fifth  volume  of  the  Pour  et  Contre  he  makes  his  mouthpiece  2, 
the  English  "  ministre  ^,  ''  say  :  "  Pour    juger  sainement  de 


1.  PC,  V,  6-7. 

2.  It  is  of  course  evident  that  caution  must  always  be  observed  in 
making  an  author  responsible  for  the  opinions  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  his  characters.  ThusTexte,  in  his  J.  J.  Rousseau  et  les  origines 
du  cosmopolitisme  Utteraire  (p.  i24  and  pp.  130-31),  has  gone  loo  far 
■when  he  interprets  some  of  Bomston's  most  exaggerated  expressions 
in  the  Nouvelle  HHolse  as  being  Rousseau's  own  attitude  towai'd  the 
English,  when  they  are  only  in  the  character  uf  the  speaker.  But  that 
the  "  ministre  "  does  here  express  Prevost's  own  ideas  we  have  con- 
vincing proof,  not  only  in  the  passage  cited  infra  from  PC,  XX,  69, 
which  indicates  the  same  attitude  of  mind,  but  also  in  the  following  : 
"  Mais  avec  le  droit  que  je  me  suis  reserv6  de  n'etre  pas  toujours  de 
meme  sentiment  que  lui  [le  ministre],  j'aurai  soin  de  reduire  du  moins 
ses  theses  en  problemes,  et  de  ne  rien  approuver  qui  ne  soil  conforme 
aux  principes  de  religion,  de  bienseance  et  de  verite,  qui  sont  etablis 
parmi  nous.  II  ne  me  paroit  pas  jusqu'a  present  qu'il  s'en  soit  ^carte.  " 
PC,  V,  42-43. 

3.  Apparently  a  reminiscence  of  Addison's  methods. 
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nos  ouvrages  d'esprit,  ils  [^les  Frangais  doivent  avoir  egard  k 
nos  usages  et  ti  nos  moeurs...  Or  je  doute  que  la  ditTerence 
ait  jamais  ete  plusgrande  entre  les  usages  de  I'ancienne  Grece 
et  ceux  de  la  France,  quelle  lest  entre  ceux  de  Paris  et  de 
Londres.  Onauroit  mauvaise  grace  de  nous  objecter,  quevivant 
dans  le  meme  siecle,  c'est  notre  faute  si  nous  n'avons  pas 
aujourdhui  plus  de  conforinite  avec  les  Francois.  II  faudroit 
avoir  decide  auparavant  que  leurs  usages  sont  plus  esti- 
mables  que  les  notres,  et  que  ce  ne  sont  pas  les  Anglois  qui 
meriteul  etTectivement  qu  on  aspire  aleur  ressembler  '  .  "  The 
same  idea  is  later  repeated  for  emphasis.  '•  Mais  je  ne  repe- 
terai  point  ce  que  j'ai  dit  mille  fois  sur  la  necessite  de  con- 
noitre  non  seulement  le  gout  et  les  principes,  mais  les  affaires 
et  les  interets  d  une  nation,  pour  juger  du  droit  qu  une  piece 
a  d'y  etre  applaudie  -.  " 

In  the  words  of  the  Minister  and  in  those  of  Prevost  him- 
self expression  is  given  to  the  theory  of  relativity,  the  relation 
of  literature  to  institutions  and  manners,  and  its  dependence 
upon  them.  The  same  idea  which  we  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  note  in  Montaigne  is  found  in  Fenelon  s  Lettre  a  I  Aca- 
demic ^,  written  in  171  i.  published  in  1716,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Prevost  and  Fenelon 
have  much  in  common  in  their  suppleness  of  mind,  their 
politeness  and  charm  of  manner,  their  easy  style,  and  their 
general  largeness  of  taste. 

But  whatever  influences  may  have  come  to  Provost  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  literature,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  a  great  deal  is  due  also  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  which  was  varied  and  active  and  w  ich  early  put 
him  in  a  position  to  observe  the  manners  and  mode  of  thought 
of  different  people  and  different  orders  of  society.  What  he 
has  thus  learned  he  \%'ishes  to  bring  back  to  his  own  country 


1.  PC,  V,  32-33. 

2.  Ibid.,  XX.  69. 

3.  "  Chaque  nation  a  ses  moeurs,  tr^sdifTerenles  de  celles  des  peuples 
voisins.  "  Fenelon,  (JEutres,  II,  349. 
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in  order  that  the  French  people  may  understand  foreign  liter- 
atures, character  and  manners,  and  perfect  their  own  taste. 
It  is  sig-nificant  that  Prevost  does  not  hold  that  everything 
in  disaccord  with  French  rules  is  necessarily  wrong.  On  the 
contrary,  he  believes  that  the  French  can  really  benefit  by 
this  familiarity  with  other  modes  of  thought,  for  he  observes 
that  "  tout  ce  qui  peut  servir  a  I'histoire  du  gout  dans  les 
differens  siecles,  est  extremement  propre  a  regler  le  notre,  et 
convient  particulierement  a  cette  feuille  '. 

This  "  tout,  "  however,  had  its  very  definite  limits.  Prevost, 
like  Figaro,  knew  that  he  must  speak  only  of  safe  things  — 
another  reason  for  giving  literature  a  dominant  place,  for, 
violent  as  literary  quarrels  were  likely  to  be  at  that  time, 
they  were  not  apt  to  bring  about  dangerous  difficulties  with 
the  civil  authorities.  There  were  two  subjects  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  interest  which  he  felt  constrained  to  avoid. 
"  La  seule  chose  k  regretter  est  que  je  me  sois  interdit  toutes 
les  matieres  de  religion  et  de  politique ;  car  c'est  surtout  a 
regard  de  ces  deux  articles  que  les  Anglois  se  piquent  d'une 
singularite  brillante  :  mais  le  tort  que  je  fais  a  mes  lecteurs 
en  m'imposant  cette  loi,  n'egale  point  celui  que  je  pourrois 
leur  causer  en  la  violant  -.  "  It  was  the  first  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  English  philosophy,  English  tolerance,  and  the 
English  constitution  were  the  things  most  admired  in  France, 
rather  than  English  belles  lettres.  Thus,  for  various  reasons, 
Prevost  is  exerting  his  influence  in  another  direc- 
tion calculated  to  prepare  the  stronger  current  of  literary 
admiration  characteristic  of  the  second  part  of  the  century. 


1.  PC;  XIV.,  3r.6. 

2.  Ibid.,  Ill,  54.  Fop  the  political  side,  cf.  the  Spectator,  cited  by 
Beljame,  p.  286  :  "  Je  n'ai  jamais  epoas6  les  idees  d'aucun  parti  avec 
violence  et  je  suis  resolu  a  observer  une  neulralite  absolue  entre  les 
whigs  et  les  tories.  "  The  silence  on  religious  matters  may  well  be  due 
after  all  to  necessity.  Note  that  the  Qrst  number  of  the  Pour  et  Contre 
was  approved  only  after  a  censoring  out  of  "  ce  qui  regarde  les  affaires 
ecclesiastiqucs. '■  Ilarrisse,  p.  210. 
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PREVOST'S   PREPARATION 

A  word,  before  passing  on,  regardinp;  the  Abbe's  prepara- 
tion for  treating  the  particular  subject  in  hand.  How  well 
did  he  know  the  English  language?  Texte  tells  us  that  "  Pre- 
vost,  force  de  vivre  en  Angleterre  et  d'y  gagner  sa  vie,  s'y 
anglicisa  plus  qu'aucun  autre  ecrivain  du  dix-huitieme  si^cle. 
II  apprit  a  fond  la  langue  du  pays,  et  de  ce  jour,  se  fit  tra- 
ducteur  gage  des  livres  anglais  '.  "  Whether  he  was,  as  Texte 
says,  without  equal  in  the  whole  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century  may  well  be  questionable,  but  all  the  evidence  that 
we  have  indicates  at  the  least  that  Prevost  did  learn  English 
very  well  indeed.  There  are  some  curious  details  regarding 
the  method  he  employed -.  In  two  days  (I) he  learned  the  neces- 
sary rudimentsof  the  grammar,  and  the  declensions  and  conju- 
gations. Then,  putting  aside  his  grammar,  he  set  himself  to 
acquire  a  vocabulary.  Dividing  the  words  to  be  learned  into 
five  classes,  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  and  preposi- 
tions, he  wrote  them  out  on  large  sheets  of  paper  in  parallel 
columns  with  the  French  and  hung  them  on  the  wall  where 
he  could  see  them  conveniently  while  getting  ready  for  bed. 
Each  morning  he  tested  himself  on  those  learned  the  night 
before.  After  two  weeks  spent  in  this  way,  he  began  reading 
easy  prose  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  At  this  time 
also  he  began  spending  a  regular  part  of  his  day  reading 
aloud  before  some  Englishman  who  could  make  the  necessary 
corrections.  Within  a  month  from  the  time  he  started  he  was 
able  to  read  all  kinds  of  prose,  and  only  then  did  he  set  him- 
self to  mastering  the  grammatical  rules,  their  exceptions  and 
complexities. 

4.  Texle,  Rousseau  cZ...  Cosmopolilisine  lill.,  p.  54. 
2.  PC,  XVI,  327-33. 
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This  method,  as  he  describes  it,  seems  to  indicate  a  practical 
bentand  a  readiness  to  break  with  tradition,  if  it  appeared  desir- 
able, and  to  block  out  new  methods.  Of  course  it  is  quite  certain 
that  in  his  mode  of  statement  Prevost  has  fallen  into  naive  exag- 
geration, especially  in  the  matter  of  the  short  time  in  which 
he  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  this  might 
easily  make  the  whole  appear  ridiculous.  Prevost  shows, 
however,  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  our  subconscious  pro- 
cesses which  is  worthy  of  praise.  Speaking  of  the  reason  why 
he  memorized  vocabulary  just  before  going  to  bed,  he  says  : 
"  Car  c'est  le  tems  le  plus  favorable  a  la  memoire,  parce  que 
le  repos  du  sommeil  sert  ensuite  a  confirmer  les  traces  du  cer- 
veau  '. 

Of  his  translations  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later.  They 
show  that  he  understood  the  language  well,  and  the  devia- 
tions from  the  original  are  due  to  intention  and  not  to  igno- 
rance, except  perhaps  in  one  case  noted  in  connection  with 
his  translation  of  the  Hamlet  soliloquy.  As  further  evidence 
of  the  success  of  his  method  —  with  him  at  any  rate  —  we 
have  a  letter  written  by  Prevost  to  Thieriot  in  English.  It 
has  been  published  with  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire  and 
also  by  Harrisse  in  his  volume  on  Prevost. 

"  De  I'abbaye  de  la  Groix-Saint-Leufroy,  novembre  1735. 

"  I  receiv'd  your  Magazines,  Jacob's  works  ~,  etc.  and  every 
thing  shall  be  kept  in  good  order  to  return  in  your  hands 
when  I'm  at  Paris.  But  why  don't  you  send  what  you  spoke 
to  me  of,  concerning  Mr.  Voltaire  and  cardinal  Alberoni's 
letter?  You  maybe  sure  I  shall  make  the  best  use  of  it  which 
is  in  my  power.  Perhaps  you  are  angry  at  me,  for  not  having 
spoken  oi  Julius  Caesar  s  death,  and  the  wrong  edition  of  it ; 
but  Dear  Sir  if  you  remember  that  the  same  week  I  receiv'd 
your  letter,  your  very  same  account  of  M.  Voltaire's  Tra- 
gedy was    publish'd    in  the   Obseruations  upon  the    modern 

1.  PC,  p.  329. 

2.  Hildebrand  Jacob,  criticized  later  in  PC,  IX,  188-208;  XIX, 
482-92;  351-53. 
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Writings,  by  no  means  you  can't  take  ill  that  I  would  not  be 
another's  Echo,  and  humbly  repeat  what  M.  Desfontaines 
had  told  before  me.  There  is  no  occasion  wherein  I'm  not 
readv  to  declare  mvself  one  of  ^^r.  Voltaire's  admirers, 
thoug:h  I'm  told  lately  he  has  not  spoke  of  me  in  the  best 
terms  of  the  world  :  but  mv  heart  if  not  mv  merit,  is  above 
these  little  trifles.  I'mquite  unknown  to  Mr.  Voltaire,  and  I'm 
as  bold  as  to  say  that  no  body  who  knows  both  my  person 
and  mv  wav  of  thinkingr  and  livings  can  hate  or  contemn  me. 

*'  You  expect  no  news  from  a  poor  countryman,  who 
thinks  himself  alone  upon  the  earth,  so  out  of  use  he  is  of 
seeing  men  or  women  in  the  most  solitary  place  of  the  world. 
When  vou  have  nothin^r  better  to  do.  could  not  vou  w^rite  to 
me,  as  bad  and  carelesly  as  you  please,  what  you  hear  and 
see  every  day  at  Paris?  I'm  condemn'd  to  live  here  to  the 
10th.  of  december,  and  no  sollicitations  could  prevail  on  the 
Pope  to  lessen  my  spiritual  punishement. 

"  Cleveland  and  that  dear  Fanny  are  not  out  of  my  mind, 
but  great  many  '  friends  of  mine,  on  ^vhoose  counsels  and 
wisdom  I  rely,  advised  me  to  publish  no  love-worcks  til  my 
retreat  be  over.  T'is  the  only  reason  why  the  second  part  ot 
Killerine  has  not  been  printed  yet. 

'*  No  compliments  for  vour  Phvche  (sic),  since  vou  thinck 
it  so  dangerous  for  my  repose.  I  wont  see  her  more  neither, 
till  I  have  got  hundered  thousand  a  year.  Then  I  can  love, 
and  tell  it  and  hope  to  be  well  received.  Farewell,  Dear  Sir. 
Have  you  seen  M.  de  Chester?  Your  humble  servant. 

"  L'abbe  Provost  -'.  '" 
This  is  English,  reasonably  correct,  even  idiomatic,  instruc- 


1.  So  given  by  Harrisse,  p.  254,  for  "  a  great  many.  "  As  given  in 
the  CEuvres  de  Voltaire,  ed.  Gamier  frores,  Vol.  XXX'lII,  pp.  467-68,  it 
reads  ''  at  great  many,      obviously  a  misprint. 

2.  Harrisse,  pp.  253-54.  Also  in  Voltaire  as  noted.  The  text  in  Voltaire 
varies,  not  in  the  sense,  but  in  spelling  and  minor  details  of  the  wording. 
Apparently  it  has   been  "  corrected. 
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ture  '.  A  comparison  with  Voltaire's  English  letters  is  not 
perhaps  altogether  fair  to  the  latter,  since  we  have  so 
many  more  of  them,  and  therefore  so  many  more 
chances  of  finding  him  in  error.  If,  however,  we  can 
form  a  judgment  on  this  one  letter  of  Prevost's,  it  seems  that 
his  English  is  slightly  more  correct,  but  less  forceful,  than 
Voltaire's.  Prevost  says,  for  instance  :  "  Every  thing  shall  be 
kept  in  good  order  to  return  in  your  hands  when  Fm  at 
Paris,  "  using  the  present  tense  in  the  dependent  clause  w^ith 
future  meaning,  as  regularly  in  English  ;  Voltaire  writes  after 
the  more  strictly  logical  French  fashion  :  "  The  first  letter  / 
shall  receive  from  you  will  be  ~ .  '  Voltaire  offers  a  number 
of  un-English  constructions  which  are  not  paralleled  in  Pre- 
vost :  "  One  obeys  to  the  laws  only  and  to  one's  whims  ^  "; 
"very  convenient  for  a  print  or  to  a  medal  ^  ";  "I  flatter 
myself...  you  will  come  to  see  the  house  I  build  ^.  "  Prevost 
has  a  double  negative  :  "  By  no  means  you  can't  take  ill,  " 
and  also  :  "  I  wo'nt  see  her  more  neither,  "  provided  that,  as 
seems  probable,  Harrisse's  text  is  correct.  The  other 
text  reads  :  "  By  no  means  can  you  take  it  ill, 
which  is  probably"  corrected.  "  Prevost  has  also  the  French- 
sounding  "  best  terms  o/the  world,  "  and  the  "  most  soli- 
tary place  of  the  world.  "  The  prepositions,  the  foreigners 
bugbear  in  other  languages  besides  English,  are,  however, 
on  the    whole   remarkably  correct   in    Prevost's  letter;  Vol- 


1.  The  variants  in  the  text  as  given  in  the  works  of  Voltaire  are 
rather  numerous.  The  following  are  the  most  important :  "  I  am"  regu- 
larly for  "  I'm  ";  "  do  not  "  for  "  don't  ";  "  the  Death  of  Julius  Caesar" 
for  "  Julius  Caesar's  death  ' ;  "  he  has  not  spoken  "  for  "  he  has  not  spo- 
ke ";  "  till  the  tenth  of  December  "  for  "  to  the  10th.  of  december"; 
"whose  "for  "  whoose  "  ,  "  have  advised  "  for  "  advised  "  ;  "  love 
works  "  for  "  love-worcks  "  ;  "  till  "  for  "  til  "  ;  "  It  is  "  for"  T'is  "  ;  "  not 
yet  been  printed  "  for  "  not  been  printed  yet  ";  "  Psyche  "  for  "  Phy- 
che";  "  think  "  for  "  thinck  "  ;  "will  not  see  "  for  "  wo'nt  see  "; 
"  more  till  "  for  "  more  neither,  till  "  ;  "  hundred  for"  hundered  "  ;  etc. 

2.  (JEuvres,  XXXIII,  pp.  255-56. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.   163. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.   268. 

5.  Ibid.,   p.  470. 
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taire  '  has  a  great  deal  more  difTiculty  with  them.  It  should 
be  noted  also  that  Prevost's  letter  was  written  in  France 
and,  more  than  that,  while  he  was  in  retreat,  which  makes 
it  almost  certain  that  we  possess  an  Enj^lish  letter  in  his  own 
style  and  not  one  corrected  by  some  Eny;lish  friend  of  his 
acquaintance. 


CHAPTER    VI 

FRfiVOST    AND    VOLTAIHE'S    LETTRES   PHILOSOPUIQUES 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  treat  Prevost's  opinions  of  English 
literature  without  making  frequent  references  to,  or  compari- 
sons with,  the  Lettres  philo&ophiques  of  Voltaire.  So  it  seems 
especially  desirable  to  begin  this  study  of  Prevost's  criticism 
by  noting  what  he  himself  saidof  Voltaire's  work.  His  review 
of  the  Letters  appeared  six  months  before  their  publication  in 
French  and  shortly  after  that  of  the  1733  English  edition. 
Provost  had,  however,  as  he  himself  tells  us  2,  seen  the  French 
original,  and  in  fact  calls  attention  to  certain  mistakes  in  the 
English  transkition  which  appeared  at  London,  August  14  or 
16,1733  3.  The  first  French  edition,  pirated  by  Jore,  did  not 
begin  to  circulate  until  about  the  middle  of  April,  173i  '■*.  Pre- 
vost's articles  form  part  of  ^'olume  I  of  the  Pour  et  Centre^ 
Numbers  XI,  XII,  and  XIII.  They  appeared  the  latter  part  of 
September  and  the  first  part  of  October,  1733.  Thus  the  first 
public  appearance  of  the  Leltres  philosophiques  in  F'rench  ^ 


1.  Cf.  L.  Foulet,  Correspondance  de  Voltaire  (172G-1729),  Paris, 
1913  (pp.  53-54.  p.  94,  p.  103.  p.  113.  p.  136.  p.  147,  p.  158),  for  similar 
errors. 

2.  PC,  I,  242. 

3.  Lanson,    Inlrod.  to  ed.  of  Lellre$  phil.,  1909,  Vol.  I,  p.  xl. 

4.  Ibid. 

5.  \l  least  Prevost's  is  the  first  French  review  of  V'oltaires  Letters 
which  M.  Lanson  [op.  cil.,  I,  xliv)  considers  important  enough  to  be 
mentioDed. 
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was  probably  in  the  form  of  the  very  full  compte  rendu  by 
Prevost  the  month  following  the  publication  of  the  English 
edition  ^  So  it  is  the  more  interesting  to  note  his  attitude. 

After  paying  various  compliments  to  Voltaire  and  mentioning 
the  eagerness  of  the  English  public  to  read  the  Letters,  Pre- 
vost calls  attention  to  the  translator's  error  in  making  Vol- 
taire's reference  to  Luther  and  Calvin  as  authors  ' '  qu'on  ne 
lit  plus  gueres  aujourd'hui  "  read,  "  que  ce  ne  sont  que  de 
miserables  auteurs  (all  of  'em  wretched  authors,  p.  49)  ^.  " 
•'  Si  Ton  excepte  queiques  autres  fautes  de  cette  nature,  la 
traduction  de  M.  Lockman  ne  paroitra  gueres  inferieure  aTori- 
ginal  3,  "  Then  follows  a  brief  general  indication  of  the  con- 
tent of  the  Letters,  and  after  this  is  a  significant  passage  : 

"  La  lecture  [des  Lettres  philosophiques]  est  amusante.  II 
y  a  de  I'esprit,  de  I'agrement  :  mais  qui  s'attendroit  a  voir 
sortir  rien  de  grossier  de  sa  plume  ?  D'ailleurs,  il  est  question 
de  s9avoir  si  I'exactitude  se  trouve  toujours  dans  les  faits,  la 
verite  dans  les  reflexions,  la  justice  dans  la  critique,  etc.,  enfin 
s'il  n'y  a  pas  dans  queiques  endroits  de  la  distinction  k  faire 
entre  le  bel  esprit,  et  I'ecrivain  juste  et  exact  ^. 

This  fair  estimate  and  query  may  still  hold  to  a  great  extent 
to-day.  Prevost  proceeds  to  make  certain  remarks  which  sup- 
port his  contention  and  give  a  truer  and  more  exact  idea  of 
the  Quakers,  the  state  of  commerce  in  England,  etc.  These 
show  that  he  had  obtained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
country  and  that  he  was  interested  in  giving  his  countrymen 
a  true  account  of  conditions  as  he  had  found  them.  The  pleas- 
ure of  correcting  Voltaire  entered  also  no  doubt  into  his  rea- 
sons. As  usual,  he  avoids  carefully  all  discussion  of  politics  or 
religion  ■-,  but  promises  a  more  complete  treatment  of  the 
following  letters,  which  deal  with  the  safer  field  of  literature. 

1.  Number  XII  is  followed  by  :  "  Lu  et  approuve,  ce  22.  Septembre 
1733.  Signe,  Souchay.  "  PC,  I,  288. 

2.  PC,  I,  242-43,  and  note  (a). 

3.  Ibid.,  243. 

4.  Jbid.,  244-45. 

5.  Ibid.,  248. 
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He  resumes  first  what  \'oltaire  has  to  say  about  the  lite  of 
Lord  Bacon  and  repeats  the  anecdote  wliich  made  Bolingbroke 
say  of  his  enemy,  Marlborough  :  "  C'etoitun  si  grand  homme 
quej'ai  oublie  tous  ses  vices.  "  Thus  Voltaire,  apropos  of 
Bacon's  having-  received  bribes,  and  having  been  disgraced  by 
Parliament.  Prevost  continues  :  "  Ainsi  I'estime  extraordi- 
naire des  Anglois  pour  le  Lord  Bacon,  ne  leur  permet  plus  de 
regarder  en  lui  "  que  le  pere  de  la  nouvelle  philosophie,  I'ha- 
"  bile  historien,  le  bel  esprit,  et  I'elegant  ecrivain.  "  C'estlui 
qui  a  reconnu  le  premier  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  pueril  dans  la 
philosophie  des  Anciens,  et  qui  a  fait  les  premiers  pas  vers 
les  connoissances  solides  par  la  voye  des  experiences.  A  la 
verite  Ion  avoit  fait  avant  lui  des  decouvertes  admirables  ; 
mais  on  ne  les  avoit  dues  qu'au  hazard.  L'aiguille  aimantee, 
I'imprimerie,  Tart  de  graver  sur  le  cuivre  etde  peindre  a  Thuile, 
les  lunettes,  la  poudre  ci  canon,  ^toient  deja  des  choses  con- 
nues.  On  avoit  meme  decouvert  un  nouveau  monde.  Mais 
avec  la  connoissance  de  tant  de  merveilles,  on  n'etoit  pas  plus 
avance  dans  celles  de  la  nature.  Un  certain  instinct  mecha- 
nique  avoit  ete  le  seul  guide  des  hommes  dans  toutes  ces 
rccherches  ;  et  c'est  une  chose  fort  remarquable,  que  les  plus 
belles  inventions  soient  venues  des  si^cles  les  plus  grossiers 
et  les  plus  barbares.  Bacon  a  commence  k  mettre  de  I'ordre 
et  de  la  clarte  dans  les  connoissances  physiques.  II  a  rectifie 
les  decouvertes  precedentes,  il  en  a  fait  de  nouvelles,  et  il  a 
ouvert  le  chemin  a  tout  ce  quil  y  a  de  bons  physiciens  apr^s 
lui.  II  sen  est  peu  fallu  qu  il  n'ait  decouvert  la  pesanteur  de 
lair.  II  avoit  deja  quelques  conjectures  de  son  elasticity.  Mais 
ce  qui  doit  etreplus  surprenantpour  les  Anglois,  c'est  "  qu'on 
"  trouvc  en  termes  expres  dansun  cndroit  de  sesouvrages,  le 
"  nouveau  svstemede  I'attraction,  dont  ils  attribuent  Ihonneur 
"a  Sir  Isaac  Newton. '"  M...  porteson  jugemcntsur  les  autres 
ouvrages  du  Chancelier  Bacon.  Ses  Essaisde  Morale  sont  fort 
estimables  ;  s'ils  sont  moins  lus  que  les  Maximes  de  la  Roche- 
foucault  et  les  Essais  de  Montague,  c'est  uniquement  parce 
qu'il  est  moins  satyrique  que  le  premier,  et  moins  sceptique 
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que  le  second,  quoique  dans  le  fond  beaucoup  plus  instructif. 
Pour  ce  qui  regarde  son  Histoire  d'Henri  VII,  il  ne  paroit  pas 
que  M...  en  ait  une  haute  idee.  II  s'ofFense  menie  qu'on  ait 
ose  la  comparer  avec  celle  du  President  de  Thou,  et  il  en  cite 
quelques  endroits  qui  ne  sauroient-  soutenir  en  elfet  une  si 
glorieuse  comparaison  ^ 

"  Pour  m'expliquer  sans  flatterie,  cette  douzieme  lettre  est 
journee  si  agreablement,  malgre  le  melange  serieux  d'un  peu 
de  philosophic,  quelle  fait  quelque  tort  aux  cinq  suivantes. 
M...,  en  parlant  de  Locke  et  de  Newton,  veut  absolument 
n'etre  que  philosophe.  II  entreprend  d'exposer  leurs  systemes; 
il  les  fait  raisonner,  il  raisonne  avec  eux  ;  il  leur  fait  dire  de 
fort  bonnes  choses,  et  il  en  dit  lui-meme  qui  le  sont  aussi ;  mais 
le  beau  sexe  qui  faitdeja  la  moitie  du  monde,  et  les  trois  quarts 
au  moins  de  I'autre  moitie,  Tauroient  volontiers  dispense  de 
cet  etalage  de  science  philosophique.  lis  auroient  souhaite  du 
moins  qu'imitant  certain  Enchanteur  qui  fait  parler  les  morts 
et  promene  son  lecteur  si  agrdablentent  dans  la  lune,  il  eut 
tempere  la  secheressede  sa  matiere  par  quelque  fiction  agreable, 
ou  par  quelque  autre  enfin  de  ces  tours  heureux,  qui  coutent 
si  peu  a  une  belle  imagination.  II  se  seroit  fait  lire  avec  autant 
d'utilite  que  d'agrement ;  au  lieu  que  des  sept  huitiemes  du 
monde  dont  j'ai  parle,  k  peine  se  trouvera-t-il  quelqu'un  qui 
ait  soutenu  une  lecture  si  longue  sans  se  faire  k  soi-meme  le 
tort  de  sauter  quelques  pages.  Pour  le  dernier  huitieme,  comme 
il  est  compose  d'esprits  profonds,  bien  instruits,  et  avec  cela 
difficiles  et  un  peu  orgueilleux,  ils  ont  lu  ;  mais  ils  n'ont 
point  paru  con  tens  quon  ait  entrepris  d'expliquer  la  philoso- 
phic ancienne  et  moderne  dans  cinq  petites  Lettres,  et  ils  pre- 
tendent  que  c'est  manquer  de  respect  pour  des  personnages 
tels  que  Newton,  Descartes,  Locke,  etc.,  que  de  vouloir  don- 
ner  unelegere  idee  de  leurs  profondes  speculations.  Ainsi  M...  a 
trop  fait  pour  les  uns,  etn'a  point  faitassez  pour  les  autres  2.  " 


1 .  Particularly  adapted  to  please  Pr6vosl  as  the  translator  of  De  Thou. 

2.  PC,  I,  273-78. 
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In  thus  criticizing  Voltaire  tor  not  followinj^  Fontenelle, 
Prevost  was  repeating,  no  doubt,  what  was  frequently  said 
by  the  London  wiseacres  of  the  time.  The  wliole  was  reason- 
able enough  certainly  on  the  face  of  it,  but  the  event  proved 
that  it  was  Prevost  who  was  wrong,  and  not  Voltaire  '.  We 
see  also  on  the  part  of  the  former  a  strong  desire  to  please  the 
public  of  the  salons,  the  same  public  to  whom  he  addressed 
his  novels  and  who  must  on  no  account  be  bored.  However, 
Fontenelle's  "  marquise,  "  though  still  existing,  had  made 
great  strides  in  the  period  of  nearly  half  a  century  which  separ- 
ated the  Entretiens  from  the  Z.e//re«,  and  the  mental  pabulum 
did  not  need  such  a  thick  sugar-coating  as  Prevost    thought. 

"  On  oublie  bientot  ce  leger  sujet  de  plainte,  lorsqu'on  est 
arrive  k  la  dix-huitieme  lettre,  qui  roule  sur  la  tragedie.  L'au- 
teur  est  la  sur  son  propre  terrain.  II  n'a  besoin  ni  de  fiction 
pour  arr^ter  ses  lecteurs,  ni  d'eiforts  pour  leur  plaire.  II  s'ex- 
plique  sur  le  theatre  Angloisen  artiste  habile,  qui  par  un  long 
et  heureux  exercice  de  sa  profession  s'est  acquis  le  droit  de 
juger  du  travail  des  autres.  Apr^s  avoir  remarque  que  les 
.Vnglois  et  les  Espagnols  ont  eudes  theatres  r^glez  fa)  avant  les 
Francois,  il  examine  surquoi  la  haute  reputation  de  Shakespear 
est  fondee.  Ge  poete  tragique  avoit  regu  tout  son  merite  de  la 
nature.  11  ne  paroit  dans  ses  ouvrages  (b)  nigout.ni  connois- 
sance  des  regies  ;  mais  il  s'y  trouve  par  tout  des  ^tincelles  du 
plus  beau  feu  du  monde.  G'^toit  une  imagination  naturellement 
sublime,  qui   n'ayant  point  d'autre  guide  quelle-m^me,   s'est 


1.  Jordan  wrote,  in  his  Histoire  (Vun  vnyarje  litUraire  fail  en  1133  en 
France,  en  Anyleterre  et  en  Hullande,  17.35,  pp.  186-87  :  "Mr.  de  Voltaire 
m'6crit  sur  ce  siijet,  et  se  plaint  que  Mr.  Prevot  letraite  un  peu  maldans 
son  Pour  et  Centre.  Ce  qui  lui  fait  le  plus  de  peine,  c'est  (|ue  Mr.  Pre- 
v6t  critique  les  endroils  qui  rouleni  sur  Loc/c  et  A'euj/on.  "  Ce  Mr.,  dit-il, 
"  voudroitque  j'eusse  imite  la  Pluralile  desMondesde  Fontenelle, et  que 
"  j'eusse  le  ridicule  de  dire  de  jolies  choses  sur  la  regie  de  Kepler,  el  sur 
"  la  gravitation  en  raison  inverse  des  quarrezde  distance.  "  Je  trouve  que 
Mr.  de  Voltaire  a  raison,  etqu'il  nest  pas  naturel  que  dans  des  lettres,  ou 
Ton  traiie  ordinairement  les  sujets  avec  plus  de  iegeret6  que  dans  les 
dissertations  particulieres,  on  examine  a  fond  des  matieres  de  la  philo- 
sophie  la  plus  profonde,  qui  demandent,  pour  etre  eclaircies,  des  volumes, 
et  des  ouvrages  fails  ex  professo. 

IX.  4 
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egar^e  souvent  dans  sa  route.  M...  entre  dans  le  detail  de  ses 
d^fauts.  II  n'en  lui  reproche  point  que  les  Anglois  ne  recon- 
noissent ;  mais  en  confessant  meme  que  son  exemple,  ainsique 
leremarque  I'auteur,  a  fait  tort  a  un  grand  nombredepoetes  de 
sa  nation  qui  I'ont  imite  trop  servilement,  ils  ne  conviennent 
point  que  la  plupart  de  ses  "  saillies  dereg-lees  et  de  ses  bizarres 
"  (lettreXVIII,  p.  167)  imaginations  ayent  acquis  par  la  lon- 
"  gueur  du  temps  le  droit  de  passer  pour  sublimes.  "  C'est 
une  injure,  disent-ils,  que  I'auteur  faitk  toute  I'Angleterre.  On 
y  S9ait  distinguer  ce  qui  est  veritablement  sublime  d'avec  ce 
qui  nel'est  pas,  et  I'on  n'y  admire  dans  Shakespear  que  ce  qui 
Test  effectivement  ^  '' 

"  (a)  Shakespear  et  Lopez  de  Vega  ont  ete  comme  les  fondateurs 
du  theatre  en  Espagne  et  en  Angleterre,  Tun  sous  Philippe  second, 
et  Tautre  sous  Elizabeth  ^. 

"  (b)  J'adoucisl'expressiondu  traducteur;  not  so  much  as  a  single 
spark  of  good  taste,  EUe  est  oulree,  et  elle  a  choque  ici  bien  des 
gens.  " 

Note  that  Prevost  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  characteristically 
softens  the  opinion  that  Shakespear  was  "  sans  la  moindre 
etincelle  de  bon  gout,  et  sans  la  moindre  connoissance 
des  regies,  '  as  Voltaire's  text  reads,  and  notice  also 
that  "  il  s'y  trouve  par  tout  des  etincelles  du  plus  beau 
feu  du  monde,  "'  and  "  c'etoit  une  imagination  naturellement 
sublime,  qui  n'ayant  point  d'autre  guide  qu'elle-meme  s'est 
egaree  souvent  dans  sa  route,  "  are  not  a  close  paraphrase  of 
Voltaire  at  all,  but  the  expression  of  Prevost's  own  admira- 
tion, strongly  tempered  nevertheless  by  the  feeling  that  Shake- 
spear would   have  gained  much  by  being  more  regular  '^    It 

\.  PC,  I,  278-79. 

2.  This  also  is  taken  from  Voltaire,  with  the  names  of  Elizabeth 
and  Philip  added  by  Prevost. 

3.  But  Prevosl  does  not  acknowledge  these  as  his  own  opinions.  As 
he  expresses  them  lliey  might  well  be  taken  for  Voltaire's.  The  "  plus 
beau  feu  du  monde  "  is  perhaps  a  strengthening  of  such  phrases  of  Vol- 
taire as  "  un  genie  plein  de  force  et  de  f^condite,  "  and  as  "  desi  belles 
scenes,  des  morceaux  si  grands  et  si  terribles  r^pandus  dans  ses  farces 
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should  be  noted  that  Prevost  claims  to  be  expressing  only  the 
more"  enlightened  ""  English  opinion  of  the  time,  quite  ready 
to  admit  often  that  Shakespear  had  fallen  into  "  saillies 
dereglees  et  de  bizarres  imaginations,  ""  and  that"  taste  "  had 
made  great  strides  since  his  time.  For  the  most  rabid  expres- 
sion of  this  attitude  it  is  necessary  to  cite  only  Rymer  *,  who 
surpasses  in  fault-finding  anything  that  Voltaire  ever  wrote. 
Perhaps  it  has  not  been  enough  emphasized  that  if  the  French 
critics  of  the  time  were  too  much  given  to  seeing  defects  in 
Shakespear  rather  than  beauties,  they  had  every  precedent  in 
many  of  the  foremost  spokesmen  of  English  contemporary  crit- 
icism -. 

Provost  continues  :  "  M...  pour  faire  mieux  connoitre  en 
France  le  genie  de  Shakespear,  a  traduit  en  vers  fran<;ois  un 
des  plus  beaux  endroits  de  ce  poete.  C'est  le  monologue  de 
Hamlet,  qui  delibere  s'il  doit  vivre  ou  se  donner  la  mort...  II 
est  certain  qu  une  si  belle  traduction  fait  naitre  une  grande 
idee  de  I'original.  Mais  il  me  vient  k  I'esprit,  pour  mettre  tout 
a  fait  le  lecteur  en  etat  den  juger,  de  joindreici  la  traduction 
lilterale  du  passage  de  Shakespear  ^. 

"  Etre,  oun'etre  point,  voilk  de  quoi  ilest  question.  Voyons 
'  •  quel  est  le  plus  glorieux,  ou  de  souffrir  les  traits  et  les  outrages 
"  de  la  mauvaise  fortune,  ou  de  s'armer  contre  une  raer  de 
"  troubles,  et  deles  finir  en  s'y  opposant.  Mourir !  Qu'est-ce 
"  done  que  mourir?  C'est  dormir.  C'est  n'etreplus.  Et  ce  som- 


monslrueuses,  qu'on  appelle  tragedies.  "  Note  that  Voltaire  characteris- 
tically takes  away  with  one  hand  what  he  has  given  with  the  other. 
"  L  ne  imagination  naturellement  sublime  "is  indeed  based  on  the 
"  genie  plein...  de  naturel  et  de  sublime,  "  but  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence is  not  found  in  Voltaire's  Letters. 

1.  Says  Rymer  in  an  apprrciative  judgment  of  Othello  :  ''  There  is 
in  this  Play  some  burlesk,  some  humour  and  ramble  of  Comical  Wit, 
some  shew  and  some  Mimicry  to  divert  the  spectators  ;  but  the  tragical 
part  is  plainly  none  other  than  a  Bloody  Farce,  without  salt  or  savour.  " 
Short  View,  found  in  Spingarn,  Critical  Essays,    Vol.  II,  p.  255. 

2.  Toese  spokesmen  were  of  course  themselves  much  under 
French  influence. 

3.  The  Bibliolh^que  britannique,  1733-47,  in  the  section  for  Oct.- 
Dec,  1733,  reviewed  Ihe  Leltres philosophiques. 
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meil  termine  toutes  les  douleurs,  nousdelivre  de  milletour- 
mens  qui  sont  notre  partage  naturel. . .  Ah  !  c'est  une  consom- 
mation  totale,  qui  ne  peut  etre  trop  desiree.  Mourir,  dor- 
mir...  dormir,  peut-etre  rever...  voilk  I'epine.  La  mort  est 
un  sommeil,  mais  les  reves  qui  peuvent  la  suivre  quand 
nous  seronsune  fois  depouillezde  cette  enveloppe  mortelle, 
forcent  ici  le  plus  rebelle  de  s'arreter.  Voila,  voila  le  frein 
qui  empeche  de  regimber  contre  lescalamitezd'une  longue 
vie.  Gar  qui  pourroit  se  resoudre  a  souffrir  les  injures  du  terns, 
les  injustices  de  Toppresseur,  les  affronts  qu'attire  la  pau- 
vrete,  les  tourmens  de  I'amourmeprise,  les  delais  de  lajus- 
ticeetles  ennuyeux  rebuts  que  I'humble  merite  essuye  de  la 
part  des  plus  indignes  ?  Qui  voudroit  vivre  expose  a  tant 
d'outrages,  lorsqu'il  pourroit  assurer  son  repos  d'un  simple 
coup  de  poingon  ?  Qui  voudroit  supporter  un  tel  fardeau, 
suer  et  gemir  sous  le  poids  d'une  vie  miserable,  si  la  crainte 
de  quelque  chose  qui  doit  suivre  la  mort  ;  si  I'obscurite  de 
ce  pais  dou  jamais  voiageur  n'est  retourne,  ne  mettoit 
nos  desirs  en  confusion,  etne  nousreduisoitk  souffrir  plutot 
les  miseres  presentes,  qua  nous  precipiter  dans  d'autres 
maux  qui  nous  sont  inconnus  ?  Ainsi  la  conscience  nous 
rend  timides,  et  la  fleur  de  la  resolution  se  trouve  fletrie 
tout  d'un  coup  par  la  pale  influence  de  la  reflexion. 
"Ilyaquelques  vers  dans  ce  beau  passage  qu'il  seroit  impos- 
sible de  rendre  en  frauQois  mot  pour  mot.  Mais  je  me  suis 
attache  k  I'anglois  autant  (jue  notre  langue  Fa  permis.  Ceux 
qui  sgavent  quelle  difference  il  y  a  souvent  entre  une  expres- 
sion et  une  expression,  quoique  dans  les  differentes  langues 
elles  soient  employees  k  signifier  la  meme  chose,  n'auront  pas 
de  peine  a  s'imaginer  que  I'original  I'emporte  beaucoup  sur 
ma  traduction.  Je  traduis  par  exemple  the  ivhips  and  scorns  of 
time,  par  le  mot  general  d'injuresdu  terns,  qui  est  le  seul  que 
m'ait  offert  notre  langue.  Cela  est  bien  eloigne  de  repondre  k 
la  force  whips  and  scorns  of  lime.  L'expresslon  angloise  est 
une  figure,  Ji  laquelle  nous  n'avons  rien  d'equivalent.  Un 
Anglois  se  trouveroit  sans  doute  dans  le  meme  embarras,  s'il 
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entreprenoit  la  traduction  de  quelque  scene  de  Corneille  '.  " 
Prevost  is  clearly  conscious,  not  only  of  the  general  diffi- 
culty of  translation  and  the  loss  which  poetry  in  particular 
sulfers  ill  passing  from  one  language  to  another  ^,  but,  much 
more  specifically,  of  wherein  consists  a  great  part  of  this  dif- 
ficulty. He  notes  the  necessity  of  considering,  not  merely  the 
meaning  of  an  expression,  but  its  force  and  its  associations, 
its  ■'  color. 

In  the  reproduction  of  Voltaire  s  verse-translation  of  the 
Hamlet  monologue.  Prevost,  or  perhaps  the  censor,  has  cut 
the  line 

"  De  nos  pretres   menteurs  benir  I'hipocrisie 
to 

•'  De  benir rhipocrisie, 

and  changed 

"  Ramper  sous  un  miuislre,  adorer  ses  hauteurs  " 
to 

'•  Hamper  aux  pieds  des  grands,  adorer  leurs  hauteurs. 

Of  Voltaire  s  weak  first  lines,"  Demeure,  il  faut  choisir,  et 
passer  a  I'instant,  De  la  vie  a  la  mort,  et  de  letreau  neant,  " 
Prevost  says:  "  Le  vers  anglois...  a  beaucoup  plus  de  force 
dans  sa  simplicite.  To  be,  or  not  to  be  !  that  is  the  question.  " 
On  the  exclamation.  "  Dieuxcruels,s'ilen  est  I,  "he  comments  : 
"  Voil^  un  blaspheme  que  lauteur  prete  gratuitement  a  Ham- 
let. 11  n'y  a  rien  d'approchant  dans  I'anglois,  et  rien  n'est  si 
contraireaucaractere  de  la  piece,  ou  Ton  ne  trouve,  dit  Mylord 
Shaftesbury,  "  no  ranting  at  the  gods,  no  blustering  heroison, 
"  no  adoration  or  (lattery  of  the  sex,  norany  thingof  that  curi- 
"  ous  mixture  of  the  fierce  and  tender  which  makes  the  hinge 
••  of  modern  tragedy.  '   .Vdvice  to  an  .Vuthor,  p.  276  ^ 


1.  PC,  I,  280-84. 

2.  The  Bihliolh^ijue  brilannir/ue  (II,  123)  takes  note  of  these  difficul- 
ties in  a  purely  general  and  conventional  way.  Du  Bos.  however,  had 
pointed  them  out  much  more  clearly  asfar  as  the  classics  were  concerned. 
Provost  doubtless  had  read  Du  Bos. 

3.  PC.  I,  280,  notes  fa)  and  ,b).  The  pagination  in  the  fourth  edition 
of  Shafteshiirv,  nnl»liii.  I  T3T-t3,  .'<  vnjs. .  is  the  same  as  Prevobt's. 
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Prevost's  translation,  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  liter- 
alness,  does  of  course  represent  Shakespear  much  better  that 
Voltaire's  ^  While  some  parts  might,  it  seems,  be  still  closer  to 
the  original  than  thej  are,  the  improvement  is  nevertheless 
great,  especially  for  the  time*^.  One  mistranslation  should  be 
pointed  out.  "  To  die  ;  to  sleep  ;  No  more  "  is  made  to  read  : 
'*  Mourir  !  Qu'est-ce  done  que  mourir?  C'est  dormir.  C'est 
n'etre  plus,  "  instead  of  "  ce  n'est  rien  de  plus,  "  or  simply 
"  rien  de  plus,  'as  later  in  Voltaire's  literal  translation  and 
in  those  of  Le  Tourneur  and  Hugo  fils.  The  Bihliotheque  bri- 
^ann/grue^  rendered  it  correctly  as  "voila  tout.  "The  translation, 
however,  of  the  latter,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  much  weaker  than 
Prevost's.  It  abounds  in  paraphrases.  The  simple  "  etre,  ou 
n'etre  point  "  becomes  "  6tre,  ou  cesser  d'etre  "  ;  "  une  mer  de 
troubles,  "  which  is  almost  a  literal  translation  of  Shakespear, 
appears  as  the  all  too  precieux  "  ur\  deluge  de  maux.  "  Like- 
wise Prevost's  literal  "  de  les  finir  [les  maux]  en  s'y  op- 
posant "  degenerates  into  "  a  les  terminer  en  depit  de  la  for- 
tune. "  Examples  might  be  found  throughout.  The  Le  Tourneur 
and  Hugo  fils  translations  ^,  as  is  to  be  expected,  are  gener- 
ally more  literal  than  Prevost's,  If  some  passages  are  better 
rendered,  however,  others  are  weaker.  On  the  whole,  neither  is 
particularly  to  be  preferred  to  the  Abbe's  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  his  is  the  first  of  them  all.  Prevost  is  doing  pioneer 
work,  and  his  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction,  toward  fidel- 


1 .  In  her  study  of  Pierre  Le  Tourneur,  Miss  Mary  Gertrude  Gushing 
cites  (p.  231)  a  literal  translation  by  Voltaire  of  the  Hamlet  monologue 
as  of  the  1734  edition  of  the  Letlresphil.  TheKehl  edition(l 784-89)  does 
in  fact  give  such  a  version  following  the  verse-translation  mentioned 
above,  but  it  was  borrowed  in  this  posthumous  edition  from  ihc  Appelk 
toutes  les  Nations  of  1761,  and  never  belonged  to  the  Lettres  phil. 
(Lanson,  ed.,  1909,  Vol.  II,  p.  82,  note  to  line  97).  Miss  Gushingof  course 
was  without  the  benefit  of  M.  Lanson's  later  study. 

2.  Cf. ,  for  instance,  the  rendering  of  the  BibliotMque  brilannique  of 
the  same  year. 

3.  Bibliolhbque  hrHannique,  II,  123. 

4.  Given  by  Miss  Gushing,  pp.  232-35.  F"or  Hugo  fils's  translation,  see 
also  Francois- Victor  Hugo,  OEuvres  completes  de  W.  Shakespeare,  2nd 
ed.,  1875-81,  Vol.  10,  pp.  86-87. 
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ity  to  the  original.  He  is  really  surpassed  only  by  Voltaire  in 
his  1761  version,  which  is  in  fact  remarkable  for  its  literalness 
and  vigor  and  shows  what  he  was  able  to  do  when  he  chose, 
though  he  seems  to  have  given  it  unwillingly  under  the  pres- 
sure of  such  comments  as  those  of  Prevostandof  the  Biblio- 
theque  britannique^. 

In  Prevost's  criticism  the  authority  given  to  Shaftesbury 
should  be  noticed  ;  it  will  be  considered  more  in  detail  later. 

"  Revenons.  M.  .  .  ajoute  au  caractere  de  Shakespear,  celui 
de  Dryden,  et  traduit  aussi  un  des  plus  beaux  endroits  de  ses 
pieces  de  thccltre.  Ce  poete  tragique  auroit  pu  se  rendre  beau- 
coup  plus  digne  de  sa  haute  reputation,  s'il  eut  ete  plus  sen- 
sible a  la  gloire  d'etre  exact,  qu'ci  celle  de  paroitre  universel, 
et  de  composer  avec  une  extreme  facilite.  Mais  il  semble  a 
M .  .  .  que  la  nature  n'a  point  forme  les  Anglois  (a)  pour  pro- 
duire  des  beautez  regulieres.  Leur  imagination  languit,  des 
qu'elle  cesse  d'etre  libre.  La  tragedie  meme  de  Caton,  qui  est 
d'ailleursun  chef-d'oeuvre,  ne  se  soutient  point  dans  toutes  ses 
parties,  par  la  seule  raison  peut-etre  que  Tauteur  a  pris  trop 
de  soin  pour  la  rendre  conforme  aux  regies.  Ajoutez  que  I'in- 
trigue  amoureuse  est  tres  mal  imaginee,  ce  qui  repand  beau- 
coup  de  langueur  dans  Loute  la  piece.  M ..  .  observe  que  la 
coutume  d'introduire  I'amour  "'  dans  les  pieces  de  theatre 
"  passa  de  Paris  a  Londres  vers  Tan  1660  avec  nos  rubans  et 
"  nos  perruques.  On  a  eu  dessein,  dit-il,  de  plaire  aux  dames 
"  par  ce  changement -. 

"  (aj  Mylord  Shaftsbury,  qui  semble  avoir  connu  mieux  que 
personne  le  genie  de  sa  nation,  est  d'un  sentiment  tout  oppose.  En 
convenant  que  les  tragedies  angloises  sonl  fori  elnignees  de  la  per- 
fection, il  n'attribue  point  lemal  adautre  cause   qua  la  negligence 


1.  After  translating  the  Hamlet  monologue  "  aussi  liltcralement  que 
nous  le  pourrons  sans  elre  absolument  barbares  ou  inintelligibles,  "  the 
Bibliothf'que  britannique  remarks  :  "  Voila  a  peu  pres  ce  que  dit  Shake- 
spear ;  voici  ce  que  Mr.  de  V^ollaire  lui  fait  dire.  ""  II,  p.  124. 

2.  The  Abbe  Du  Bos  in  1719  had  devoted  several  chapters  to  the  ahus^ 
of  the  love  motif.  Reflexions  tar  la  poesie  et  sur  la  peinture,  6th  ed.,  1755, 
Vol.  I.  pp.  130-oK 
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des  Anglois,  dontla  source,  dit-il,  est  leur  vanite.  lis  reconnoissent, 
ajoute-t-il,  en  quoi  ils  manquent ;  ils  ne  veulent  point  prendre  la 
peine  qu'il  faut  pour  etre  plus  exacts.  Miscellaneous  Reflexions, 
pp.  258-59  ^  " 

Again  the  prestige  of  Shaftesbury.  Notice  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Prevost  to  depict  the  English,  not  as  a  people 
with  a  fundamentally  different  conception  of  literary  art  from 
that  of  the  French,  but  simply  as  "  knowing  the  better  "  — 
which  was  French  —  ' '  and  choosing  the  worse  "  —  which  was 
English.  This  is  partly  policy,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  also,  as  the 
citing  of  Shaftesbury  shows,  in  the  English  thought  of  the 
time  as  well.  Prevost  is  inclined,  not  indeed  to  reject  the 
strong  feeling  noticed  in  the  chapters  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  criticism,  that  English  taste  was  very  different 
from  French  and  yet  still  worthy  of  study,  but  to  emphasize 
as  far  as  possible  the  general  tendency  of  the  English  at  this 
period  to  approach  the  French  viewpoint.  In  this  he  was  cer- 
tainly far  more  conservative  than  has  usually  been  supposed, 
but  for  that  very  reason  his  influence  upon  his  countrymen 
may  have  been  all  the  greater. 

Notice  that  Prevost's  paraphrasing  of  Voltaire  omits  from 
"la coutume d'introduire Famour dans les pieces de theatre "  the 
words  "  ci  tort  et  a  travers  "  after  amour.  Whether  this  was 
an  intentional  omission  or  a  defect  in  the  text  used  by  Prevost 
we  do  not  know. 

"  La  dix-neuvieme  Lettre  n'est  pas  moins  curieuse  que  la 
precedente.  L'auteur  y  donne  une  idee  des  plus  avantageuses 
de  la  comedie  angloise.  Wicherley,  Sir  John  Vanbrug,  Con- 
greve,  Sir  Richard  Steele,  M.  Giber,  etc.,  sont  des  auteurs 
excellens  quoique  differens  chacun  dans  leur  genie.  Les  pieces 
de  Congreve  sont  les  plus  ingenieuses  et  les  plus  regulieres. 
Gelles  de  Vanbrug  sont  plus  enjouees.  Gelles  de  Wicherley  ont 
plus  de  force  et  de  feu.  En  general  les  Anglois  excellent  h 
peindre  le  ridicule  des  moeurs.  Quoique  ces  eloges  n'ayent  pu 

1.  PC,  I,  284-85,  and  note  (a). 
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manquer  de  les  flatter,  ils  n'ont  pas  lu  avec  plaisir  la  reflexion 
suivante.  Gongreve,  dit  M...,  donne  k  ses  personnages  le 
lanf^age  qui  convient  a  des  gens  d'honneur,  mais  il  les  faitagir 
comme  des  coquins  ;  preuve  quil  connoissoit  parfaitement  la 
nature  humaine,  et  qu'il  iVequentoit  ce  qu'on  appelle  le  monde 
poli.  Ce  trait  de  salyre  est  suivi  du  recit  d'une  visile  que 
I'auteur  rendoit  un  jour  k  M.  Congreve  ',  "etc.  The  well 
known  story  follows. 

It  is  probably  signiHcant  thatPrevost  expresses  no  personal 
opinion  regarding  the  Restoration  dramatists.  At  any  rate  it 
is  a  silence  he  observes  in  the  main  throughout  the  Pour  et 
Contre.  He  was  doubtless  repelled  by  the  extreme  grossness 
of  the  theater  at  that  period.  In  his  novels  he  avoids  with  the 
utmost  care  any  form  of  expression  that  might  offend  against 
delicacy. 

Prevost  shortly  returns  to  a  consideration  of  the  rest  of 
Voltaire's  Letters  ',  but  his  originality  here  is  slight,  and  he 
very  nearly  limits  himself  to  summarizing  Voltaire.  Letter  XX 
he  criticizes  unfavorably.  "  Elle  est  d'une  secheresse  qui  re- 
pond  mal  k  son  titre,  et  je  suis  trompe  si  les  deux  pages  dont 
elle  est  composee,  n'ont  ete  faites  uniquemont  pour  avoir  occa- 
sion de  placer  une  petite  piece  devers  qui  se  trouvek  la  fin  ^" 
The  next  letter  is  judged  favorably,  though  Prevost  thinks 
that  more  should  have  been  said  about  the  literary  gifts  of 
Rochester,  especially  after  the  author  had  observed  at  the  very 
beginning  that  •'  Saint-Evremont  n'a  fait  connoitre  dans 
Mylord  Rochester  que  Ihomrae  de  plaisirs,  et  qu'il  se  propose 
de  faire  connoitre  en  lui  I'homme  de  genie  et  grand  poete  ^. 
Then  he  summarizes  Voltaire's  account  of  Waller,  but  is  in 
error  or  else  using  an  incorrect  text  when  he  makes  Voltaire 
say  that  "  L'indolence  ou  I'orgueil  le  fit  renoncer  k  I'exercice 
des  talens  qu'il  avoit  rectus  de  la  nature.  "  In   fact  Voltaire's 

1.  PC,  I,  285-86. 

2.  Ibid.,  297-;}08. 

3.  Ibid.,  297. 

4.  Ibid.,    298. 
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letter  actually  says  just  the  opposite:  "  Waller  ...  n'eut 
jamais  ni  le  sot  orgueil  ni  la  nonchalance  d'abandonner  son 
talent,  "  doubtless  reminiscent  of  the  famous  Congreve  story 
already  alluded  to.  "  M.  Pope,  M.  Prior,  Butler,  le  Docteur 
Swift,  rcQoivent  de  justes  elog-es  dans  la  lettre  22^  *,  "  says 
the  author  of  the  Pour  et  Contre.  He  thinks  Voltaire's  trans- 
lation of  one  of  the  "  plus  beaux  endroits  "  of  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock  "  fort  superieure  k  I'original  ^.  "'He  objects  with 
much  justice  to  Voltaire's  statement  that"  la  delicatesse,  le 
choix,  la  justesse,  le  bon  gout,  se  trouvent  reunis  dans  toutes 
les  productions  de  M.  Swift.  En  vers  comme  en  prose,  il  est 
toujours  dans  les  bornes  de  la  raillerie  la  plus  fine,  la  plus 
delicate  et  la  plus  polie."  Prevost  corrects  :  "Sil  y  a  quelque 
chose  a  redire  a  cet  eloge,  c'est  qu'il  est  unpeu  trop  g-eneral : 
car  de  I'aveu  meme  des  Anglois,  il  y  a  quantite  de  plaisan- 
teries  dans  les  ouvrages  de  Swift,  qui  sont  basses  et  inde- 
centes.  Sonprojet  de  tuer  les  enfants  pour  les  manger,  quand 
on  en  a  plus  qu'on  n'en  pent  nourrir  ;  certaines  idees  badines 
qui  roulentsur  des  matieres  sales  et  degoutantes,  etc.,  tout  cela 
me  parait  peu  propre  a  flatter  le  gout  des  honnetes  gens  ^. 
This  criticism  is  accurate  in  its  general  tendency.  It  is  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  Voltaire's.  We  are  surprised  atPrevost's 
attitude  toward  Swift's  bitterly  satirical  proposal  that  the 
poverty  of  the  Irish  should  be  relieved  by  the  sale  of  their 
children  as  food  for  the  rich  ^.  He  treats  it  apparently  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  sorry  jest  instead  of  as  a  sledge-hammer  blow 
at  English  tyranny.  His  preoccupation  with  the  "  style  noble  " 
and  with  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  "•  les  honnetes  gens  "  is 
especially  to   be  noted  and  should  serve  as  a  still  further   re- 


1.  PC,  1,  299. 

2.  Ibid.,  299. 

3.  Ibid.,  300  ;  300-01,  note  (a). 

4.  "  A  modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  children  of  poor  people 
from  being  a  burden  to  their  parents  or  the  country,  and  for  making 
them  beneficial  to  the  public  "  (published  in  1729  while  P.  was  in 
England). 
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striction  upon  the  larji^eness  of  view  generally  attributed  to 
him  K 

Prevost  goes  on  to  summarize  Voltaire.  The  lack  of  good 
historians  is  attributed  to  the  violent  party  spirit  in  England. 

"  lis  n'ont  point  de  veritables  tragedies  ;  ils  ont  plusieurs  co- 
medies admirables  ;  il  se  trouve  dans  quelques-uns  de  leurs 
poemes  des  passages  d'une  beaute  surprenante  ;  leurs  philo- 
sophes  sont  dignes  de  servir  de  precepteurs  k  tout  le  genre 
humain  ;  tel  est  le  jugement  qu'on  peut  porter  en  general  des 
ouvrages  et  du  genie  des  Anglois -"  ;  thus  Voltaire's  compact 
summation  of  English  defects  and  merits  quoted  months 
before  the  actual  publication  of  his  Ae^/res  in  French.  Prevost 
discusses  the  letter  on  the  rewards  given  to  literary  men  and 
to  great  men  in  general  ;  that  on  the  Royal  Society  and  on 
the  French  Academy  is  regarded  •'  comme  une  des  meilleures 
parties  de  son  ouvrage  3.  "  In  connection  with  the  project 
for  forming  an  English  Academy,  Prior  is  mentioned  and  com- 
pared, after  Voltaire,  to  La  Fontaine  ;  Pope  in  the  same  way 
is  the  Boileau  of  England,  and  Congreve  is  the  Moliere  ^.  In 
concluding,  Prevost  says  : 

"  Comme  mon  dessein  n'est  pas  de  traduire  les  Lettres  de 
M .  .  .  et  que  je  n'ai  eu  que  deux  vues  dans  cet  extrait  ;  I'line, 
de  faire  connoitre  en  partie  1  ouvrage  ;  Tautre,  d'en  emprun- 
ter  quelques  traits  agreables  pour  Tornement  de  cette  feuille  ; 
je  n'abuserai  point  du  droit  que  Timpression  donne  sur  un 
livre.  Ge  que  j'ai  tire  du  sien  se  fera  gouter  sans  doute,  et  r^- 
pondra  ainsi  aux  deux  buts  que  je  me  suis  proposez.  II  y  reste 
d'ailleurs  mille  beautez  auxquelles  je  n'ai  pas  louche.  Je  n'ai 
epuise  ni  les  louanges,  ni  la  critique  ■''. 

1.  As  is  natural,  Provost's  largeness  of  view  is  much  greater  in  the- 
ory than  in  practice.  His  intelligence  acknowledges  that  French  rules 
are  not  absolute  nor  universal  in  their  application,  but  unconsciously 
his  instincts  —  French  by  education  and  environment  —  revolt  against 
the  esthetic  canons  admitted  in  principle. 

2.  PC,  I,  .301. 

3.  Ibid.,  I).  .303. 

4.  Ihid.,  p.  305. 

b.   Ihid.,  pp.  .307-08. 
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It  seems  nevertheless  that  Prevost  has  come  dang-erously 
near  infringing  upon  the  author's  rights,  for,  excluding  the 
parts  that  might  have  provoked  political  or  religious  contro- 
versy, he  has  resumed  him  about  as  fully  as  he  could  without 
actually  translating  the  whole. 

If  we  consider  the  sum  total  of  Prevost's  criticism  of  the 
Lettres  philosophiques,  we  see  that  his  remarks  are  usually 
in  the  direction  of  greater  truth  and  of  less  extreme  judg- 
ments. It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  Lettres  philosophiques 
were  not  only  thus  summarized  six  months  before  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  edition,  but  that  their  pronouncements  on 
English  literature  were  carefully  scrutinized  and  toned  down 
by  one  whose  views  were  less  warped  by  violent  prejudices 
and  who  thus,  with  all  the  reserves  that  I  believe  it  necessary 
to  make,  did  certainly  come  nearer  to  giving  a  fair  estimate  of 
English  literature  than  did  Voltaire  ^  Apart  from  inherent  dif- 
ferences of  mind  and  temperament,  this  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
fact  that  Prevost  in  England  mingled  more  with  the  people  of 
average  culture,  while  Voltaire  was  associated  with  aristocrat- 
ic and  court  circles,  precisely  the  part  of  English  society 
which  at  that  time  was  as  near  French  in  taste  as  people  of 
another  nationality  well  could  be.  The  influence  of  Prevost's 
articles  was,  however,  beyond  all  denial  greatly  lessened  by 
his  refusal  to  discuss  religion  or  politics.  Philosophy  and  gov- 
ernment were  still  the  chief  subjects  of  interest  which  the 
French  found  inEngland.  Her  literature  was  as  yet  subordinate. 
Let  us  not  fail  to  note  nevertheless  that  Prevost  was  reacting- 
against  this  general  tendency  and  thus  from  the  very  first  pre- 
paring the  current  which  in  the  second  half  of  the  century 
swept  more  and  more  toward  English  literature  and  gave  it 
at  least  an  equal  place  beside  English  philosophy  and  political 
institutions. 

1.  Cf.  infra,  pp.  62-64. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


PREVOST  AND  SHAKESPEAR  < 

In  Prevost's  treatment  of  Shakespear  we  have  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  his  literary  criticism  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  Shakespear,  as  the  greatest  of  English  auth- 
ors and  at  the  same  time  the  most  different  from  those  sanc- 
tioned bv  the  standards  of  French  classical  taste,  mav  be  taken 
almost  as  the  supreme  test  of  the  degree  of  the  foreigner's 
appreciation  of  English  literature.  So  he  has  often  been  taken. 
So  he  has  been  invoked  as  proof  of  Prevost's  enlightened  ap- 
preciation of  the  literature  of  England.  Over  Shakespear,  war 
was  waged  most  hotly  in  France  during  the  last  two-thirds  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  important,  as  well  as  interesting, 
to  examine  Prevost  s  attitude  toward  the  English  dramatist.  It 
is  worth  while  to  determine  how  far  we  may  accept  as  true 
the  conventional  opinion  that  Prevost  alone  of  his  French 
contemporaries  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  king  of  the  Eng- 
lish theater  and  held  for  him  unqualified  admiration. 

We  need  not  here  detail  M.  Jusserand's  work  ',  and  relate 
how  the  name  of  Shakespear  is  found  in  the  inventory  of 
Fouquet's  books  in  1665,  in  Boyer's  Grammar  in  1700,  in  the 
Journal  des  Savants  in  1708,  or,  treated  with  more  detail,  in 
the  Journal  litleraire  de  la  Haye  for  1717.  All  these  but  show 
the  gradual  setting  of  the  current  toward  interest  in  the  English 
author  and  prove,  if  proof  were  necessary,  that  he  did  not  in 
one  moment  spring  forth  into  tlie  light  thanks  to  the  pen  of 
Voltaire. 

Muralt,  who.  it  will  be  remembered,  was  in  England  dur- 


1 .  For  a  more  detailed  study  of  this  question,  cf.  my  article  :  "  The 
Abb6  Prevost  and  Shakespear,  ■  .VorfpAvi  Philology,  XWl  (1919  ,  pp. 
177-98. 

2.  Jusserand,  Shakespeare  en  France  sous  iancien  regime. 
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ing  1694  or  1695,  but  whose  Letters  were  not  published  till 
1725,  mentioned  Shakespear,  but  greatly  preferred  Jonson,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  casual  remark  :  "  L'Angleterre 
est  un  pais  de  passions  et  de  catastrophes,  jusques-lk  que 
Schakspear,  un  de  leurs  meilleurs  anciens  poetes,  a  mis  une 
grande  partie  de  leur  histoire  en  tragedies  ^  " 

Voltaire's  attitude  toward  Shakespear  we  have  already  seen, 
so  far  as  the  Lettres  philosophiques  are  concerned.  There  are 
two  anterior  works  which  show  a  somewhat  more  favorable 
viewpoint,  the  Discours  sur  la  tragedie  prefixed  to  Brutus  and 
printed  in  1731,  and  the  French  version  of  the  Essai  sur  la 
poesie  epique,  intended  as  an  advance  defense  of  the  Henriade, 
and  published  in  1733.  In  the  first,  Voltaire  writes  in  clo- 
sing :  "  Peut-etre  les  Frangais  ne  souffriraient  pas  que  Ton  fit 
paraitre  sur  leurs  theatres  un  choeur  compose  d'artisans  et  de 
plebeiens  romains  ;  que  le  corps  sanglant  de  Cesar  y  fut  ex- 
pose aux  yeux  du  peuple,  et  qu'on  excitat  ce  peuple  k  la  ven- 
geance, du  haut  de  la  tribune  aux  harangues  :  c'est  a  la  cou- 
tume,  qui  est  la  reine  de  ce  monde,  k  changer  le  gout  des  nations, 
et  a  tourner  en  plaisir  les  objets  de  notre  aversion  ~.  "  Here, 
even' taking  into  account  the  fact  that  he  is  preparing  the  pubic 
for  his  own  innovations,  we  have  what  is  really  a  quite  fair  and 
broad-minded  attitude.  Voltaire  is  sincere  in  his  admiration, 
even  though  he  does  have  an  ulterior  motive.  The  proof  lies 
in  his  desire  to  imitate  those  things  in  English  drama  which 
had  impressed  him  so  strongly.  The  closing  phrases  about 
changing  the  taste  of  a  nation  are  in  much  the  same  spirit  as 
those  later  words  of  Prevost  :  "  Tout  ce  qui  pent  servir  a 
rhistoire  du  gout  dans  les  differens  siecles,  est  extremement 
propre  a  regler  le  notre*.  "  For  themo  ment  Voltaire  also  is 
ready  to  admit  that  French  taste  has  not  reached  the  limit  of 
perfectibility. 

1 .  Beat  Louis  de  Muralt,  Lettres  sur  les  Anglois,  etc.,  second  edition, 
Cologne,  1727,  p.  34. 

2.  (Euvres,U,  pp.  316-18. 

3.  PC,  XIV,  356. 
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The  second  work  mentioned,  the  Essai  sur  la  poesie  epique, 
appeared  first  in  Eng-lish  at  the  end  of  1727  without  comment 
on  Shakespear.  The  French  version  of  1733  was  not  simply 
a  translation,  but  a  reworking-  and  an  enlargement  of  the 
theme.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  Homer,  Voltaire  in- 
serted an  incidental  passage  on  Shakespear,  which  reads  in 
part  as  follows  :  "  Quand  je  commengai  k  apprendre  la  langue 
anglaise,  je  ne  pouvais  comprendre  comment  une  nation  si 
t^clairee  pouvait  admirer  un  auteur  si  extravagant  ;  mais  des 
que  j'eus  une  plus  grande  connaissance  de  la  langue,  je  m'a- 
per^us  que  les  Anglais  avaient  raison,  et  qu'il  est  impossible 
que  toute  une  nation  se  trompe  en  fciit  de  sentiment,  et  ait 
tort  d'avoir  du  plaisir.  lis  voyaient  comme  moi  les  fautes  gros- 
sieres  de  leur  auteur  favori  ;  mais  ils  sentaient  mieux  que 
moi  ses  beautes,  d'autant  plus  singulieres  que  ce  sont  des  eclairs 
qui  ont  brille  dans  la  nuit  la  plus  profonde.  "  Then  follow 
these  words,  which  are  the  high  water  mark  of  Voltaire's 
appreciation  of  Shakespear  :  "  Tel  est  le  privilege  du  genie 
dinvention  ;  il  se  fait  une  route  oil  personne  n'a  march^  avant 
lui  ;  il  court  sans  guide,  sans  art,  sans  regie  ;  il  s'egare  dans 
sa  carriere,  mais  il  laisse  loin  derriere  lui  tout  ce  qui  n'est  que 
raison  et  qu'exactitude  '.  " 

Even  taking  into  account  Voltaire's  own  grave  restrictions 
on  his  admiration,  we  should  not  fail  to  recognize  here  real 
appreciation  and  a  full  acknowledgment  of  the  primal  rights 
of  genius.  Perhaps,  in  the  estimating  of  Voltaire's  critical  atti- 
tude, there  has  been  an  over-tendency  to  emphasize  his  later 
narrow  views,  warped  as  they  seemed  to  be  by  professional 
jealousy.  Lounsbury  has  dealt  somewhat  harshly  with  him, 
and  more  stress  might  surely  with  justice  be  laid  upon  the 
substantial  accord  existing  between  Voltaire's  viewpoint  and 
that  of  such  influential  and  intelligent  Englishmen  as  Boling- 
broke  and  Shaftesburv.  It  was  not  Voltaire's  intellig-ence  which 
was  at  fault  in  preventing  his  later  judgments  from  being  equal- 

1.    (JEuvres,  VIII,  pp.  317-18. 
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ly  fair  and  sound,  but  his  disposition  and  character.  Let  us  not 
confuse  the  two.  To  expect  more  favorable  criticism  than  this 
just  quoted,  given  the  conditions  (a  Frenchman  brought  up  ex- 
clusively on  classical  drama  and  confirmed  in  his  tastes  by  an 
unenlightened  English  attitude)  would  surely  be  unfair.  Indeed 
we  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  see  this  criticism  of  Voltaire's 
equalled  for  a  long  time  after  him. 

In  1738  Louis  Riccoboni,  the  famous  Lelio  of  the  Gomedie 
Italienne,  who  had  been  in  England  at  the  same  time  as  Vol- 
taire and  like  him  had  talked  with  Congreve  \  published  his 
Reflexions  historiques  et  critiques  sur  les  differens  theatres  de 
r Europe,  in  which  he  says  that  "  Guillaume  Shaskpearayant 
consume  son  patrimoine,  entreprit  le  metier  de  voleur^  ".  He 
sums  up,  however,  more  accurately.  "■  S'il  etoit  permis,  "  he 
says,  "  de  s'ecarter  de  ces  regies,  que  la  raison  meme  a  dictees, 
le  theatre  anglois  seroit  en  etat  de  balancer  la  reputation  des 
theMres  anciens  et  modernes  :  les  beautes  des  tragedies  an- 
gloises  sont  au-dessus  de  toutes  les  beautes  que  les  theatres 
de  r  Europe  peuvent  nous  montrer  ;  et  si  quelque  jour  les  poetes 
anglois  se  soumettent  aux  trois  unites  du  theatre,  et  s'ils  ne 
presentent  pas  le  sang  et  les  meurtres  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs, 
ils  partageront,  pour  le  moins,  la  gloire  dont  jouissent  les 
meilleurs  de  nos  theatres  modernes  ^.  "  These  are  strong 
words  and  indicate  great  admiration.  "  The  beauties  of  English 
tragedies  surpass  all  the  beauties  -which  European  drama  can 
offer.  " 

Thus  briefly  may  we  resume  the  state  of  critical  opinion 
in  France  regarding  Shakespear  up  to  the  year  1738.  Little 
even  of  this  knowledge  could  be  said  to  extend  to  the  public 
at  large.  Prevost  was  not,  however,  alone  interested  in  the 
English  dramatist  nor  was  he  the  only  writer  who  admired 
Shakespear's  genius,  even  while  deploring  his  "  faults. 


1 .  Riccoboni,  Reflexions  historiques,  etc.,  1740  ed.,  Amsterdam,  p.  133. 

2.  /A(J.,  pp.  124  ff. 

3.  Ibid.,  pp.  138-39. 
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As  for  the    Abbe    Provost  himself,  what  is  the  opinion  of 
modern  critics  regarding  his  attitude  toward  Shakespear  ? 

"  Get  abb^,  "  writes  M.  Jusserand',  "  ^lait  h^retique  dans 
r^me  ;  il  s'exprime  sans  respect  sur  les  anciens  et  sur  les 
regies;  et  il  le  fait,  ce  qui  etait  alors  sans  exemple,  au  profit 
de  I'auteur  d.' Hamlet.  "  "  Prevost,  "  savs  Joseph  Texte, 
"  force  de  vivre  en  Angleterre,  etd'y  gagner  sa  vie,  s'y  an- 
glicisa  plus  qu'aucun  autre  ecrivaindudix-huiti^me  si^cle  2. 
Faguet  says  :  "  Prevost  est  entierement  favorable  k  Shake- 
spear... Sa  critique  est  singulierement  juste  'K  "  M.  Balden- 
sperger  remarks  that  ''  dans  le  Pour  et  Contre,  en  1738,  Pre- 
vost. .  .  felicite  le  poete  [Shakespear]  —  dont  il  donnera 
jusqu'ci  une  biographie  circonstanciee  —  de  n'avoir  pas  connu 
les  Anciens.  .  .  Hamlet,  —  compard  a  Electre,  —  la  Tempete, 
les  Joyeuses  Commeres,  Othello,  sont  I'objet  special  d'un  exa- 
men  sympathique.  .  .  .  Prevost  donne  k  son  anglomanie  sa 
libre  expression  ^.  "  M.  Schroeder  thinks  that"  Prevost  com- 
prend  mieux  que  Voltaire  les  audacieuses  envolees  de  Shake- 
spear. .  .  Parl'intelligence  qu'ila  eue  de  la  plupart  des  beautes 
shakespeariennes,  Prevost  a  singulierement  devance  les  Fran- 
vais  de  son  temps  ■>.  "  It  has  thus  become  customary  to  re- 
mark that,  while  Voltaire  shows  only  a  rather  narrow  and 
timid  admiration  for  Shakespear,  Prevost  sets  scarcely  any 
limit  to  his  enthusiasm  and  carries  it  even  to  the  extreme  of  a 
veritable  Anglomania.  However,  M.  Schroeder  himself  later 
brings  forward  a  modification  of  his  own  previous  opinion, 
though  he  does  not  explain  the  reasons  for  his  change  of  heart. 
This  is  what  he  says:  "  Shakespear  lui  inspire  [k  Provost], 
comme  5  Voltaire,  une  antipathic  melangee  d'admiration.  II 
s'incline  devant  la   vigueur  de    ses   peintures,  la  saisissante 


1 .  Op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

2.  Teste,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  et  les  origines  du  cosmopolitisme  lit- 
t^raire,  p.  3*. 

3.  Faguet,  "  Shakespeare,  "  Propos  de  theatre,  p.  67. 

4.  Baldensperger,    "    Esquisse    dune    histoire    de    Shakespeare    on 
Prance,  '  Etudfs  d'hintoire  litUraire  (2*  serie,  1910;,  pp.  159-60. 

5.  V.  Schrceder,  l'A///>^  Pr^io«<,  p.  44. 
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beaute  de  ses  sujets,  il  comprend  meme  la  philosophic  pro- 
fonde  qui  anime  ses  drames,  il  concede  qu'ils  fontpenser,  niais 
les  intrigues  touffues,  mais  le  melange  presque  constant  du 
tragique  et  du  comique  devait  le  choquer  et  le  deconcerter  ^.  " 

In  the  face  of  the  unanimity  with  which  critics  have  singled 
out  Prevost  for  the  distinction  of  being,  as  regards  his  appre- 
ciation of  Shakespear,  the  most  forward-looking  man  of  his 
time,  it  is  of  special  interest  to  note  that  the  abundant  and 
accurate  details  given  in  the  Pour  et  Contre  with  regard  to 
the  life  of  Shakespear,  the  very  favorable  judgments  cited  by 
M.  Jusserand  ~  and  by  M.  Baldensperger '^j  the  information 
about  the  Winter's  Tale,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  King  John, 
Richard  III,  Henry  VI,  Hamlet^  Macbeth,  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  and  linally  the  comparison  between  Shakespear 
and  Ben  Jonson,  all  this  is  nothing  but  "  la  traduction  de 
certains  fragmens  de  I'histoire  litteraire  des  Anglois  ^.  "  Thus 
we  have  here  only  the  opinion  ofan  English  admirer  of  Shake- 
spear, and  not  the  expression  of  Prevost's  own  opinions. 
In  fact,  after  this  long  article  on  Shakespear,  Prevost  is  al- 
ready thinking  of  bringing  forward  a  "  correction.  "  He  says  : 

"  Avant  que  de  hasarder  mes  propres  reflexions  sur  le  ca- 
ractere  et  le  merite  de  Shakespear,  je  me  rends  aux  instances 
de  quelques  amateurs  du  Parnasse  anglois,  qui  brulant  de 
connoitre  ce  poete  celebre  autrement  que  par  des  observations 
generales  sur  sa  personne  et  sur  ses  ecrits,  me  pressent  de 
publier  le  sujet  de  quelques-unes  de  ses  meilleures  pieces.  Je 
ne  regrete  point  le  tems  que  ce  dessein  m'a  fait  mettre  k  les 
relire  ^.  " 

Prevost  was  entirely  correct  in  calling  No.  CXCIV  of  the 
Pour  et  Contre  a  translation  from  the  English,  for  it  is  pos- 
sible to  locate  the  original  source.  In  his  study  of  Shakespear, 

1 .  V.  Schroeder,  "  TAbbe  Prevost  journallste,  "  Revue  du  XVIII'^  si^cle 
(1914),  pp.  136-37. 

2.  Op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

3.  Loc.  cit. 

4.  PC,  XIV,  25. 

5.  Ibid.,  p.  49. 
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Prevost  used  Rowe's  edition,  probably  the  second,  which  ap- 
peared in  1714,  and  which  the  x\bbe  called  "  la  plus  repan- 
due  '.  "  From  this  edition,  or  from  the  first  of  1709-10,  he 
obtained  his  information  and  the  greater  part  of  his  opinions. 
It  is  this  work  which  contains  the  "  fragmens  de  I'histoire 
litteraire  des  Anglois,  "  translated  by  the  editor  of  the  Pour 
et  Contre,  Prevost. 

This  edition  offered  three  different  sources  of  information 
with  regard  to  Shakespear  :  Rowe's  essay  entitled  "  Some 
Account  of  the  Life,  etc.,  of  Mr.  William  Shakespear  ^,  " 
Gildon's  "  An  Essay  on  the  Art,  Rise,  and  Progress  of  the 
Stage  in  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  ^  "  and  finally  his  "  Re- 
marks on  the  Plays  of  Shakespear'.  ''  The  first  essay,  the 
one  written  by  Rowe,  is  the  source  of  the  "  fragmens  de  I'his- 
toire litteraire  des  Anglois,  '  that  is  to  say,  the  source  of  that 
number  of  the  Pour  et  Contre  so  often  invoked  as  proof  of  the 
breadth  of  view,  even  of  the  Anglomania,  of  Prevost.  At  the 
end  of  this  same  number  a  short  passage  (pp.  47-48)  is  indi- 
cated by  Prevost  himself  as  being  taken  from  Gildon's  first 
essay,  though  Prevost  gives  only  the  title  and  not  the  author's 
name  '.  The  "  Remarks  on  the  Plays  of  Shakespear  "  were 
of  great  help  to  Prevost  in  the  preparation  of  the  following 
number,  the  last  of  the  two  which  were  specially  devoted  to 
Shakespear.  Even  there,  where  we  do  find  some  of  Prevost's 
own  opinions,  the  plot  analyses  are  translated  from  Gildon, 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  a  detailed  study  of  these  two  num- 
bers of  the  Pour  et  Contre,  we  find  that  the  originality  of  Pre- 
vost in  this  criticism  on  Shakespear,  enthusiastically  praised 
as  it  has  been,  seems  of  the  slightest  :  in  one  whole  number 
the  Abbe  openly  limits  himself  to  giving  only  the  English  point 
of  view  —  and  this,  once  it  is  examined,  proves  to  be  almost 


1.  PC,  XIV,  p.  50. 

2.  Nicholas  Rowe,  Shakespear's  Works  (1709),  I,  pp.  i-xl. 

3.  Rowe,  0/).  cil.,  VII  (ITlOj,  pp.  i-lxvii. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  257-444. 

5.  PC,  XIV,  p.  47,  note  (a). 
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wholly  that  of  Rowe  ;  in  the  second  number  he  is  almost 
always  very  near  to  Gildon  in  thought  if  not  in  langage.  On 
Hamlet  the  Abbe  has  nothing- of  value,  and  the  little  he  does  say 
is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  his  contemjDoraries,  Voltaire  inclu- 
ded. The  Tempest  does  not  please  him,  Othello  is  criticized  in 
the  conventional  way,  although  Prevost  does  go  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  play  was  successful  in  spite  of  the  rules, 
comparing  it  in  this  regard  with  the  Cid  ;  this  perhaps  is  a 
discreet  suggestion  of  a  liking  for  Othello,  but  w^e  cannot  be 
sure.  In  any  case,  Prevost  figures  as  but  a  timid  advocate  rath- 
er than  as  an  "  Anglomaniac"  or  as  an  enthusiastic  "  cham- 
pion. "  Only  the  Merry  Wives  seems  to  evoke  a  really  per- 
sonal admiration,  but  even  that  is  expressed  in  the  vaguest 
and  most  general  terms. 

Prevost's  position  is  midway  between  that  of  the  more  en- 
thusiastic among  the  English  and  that  of  the  hostile  French. 
In  all  essential  matters  he  is  not  far  from  the  feeling  of  Gildon, 
more  reserved  than  Rowe.  Gildon  thought  that  "  Shakespear 
is  indeed  stor'd  with  a  great  many  beauties,  but  they  are  in  a 
heap  of  I'ubbish  ^ ''  Prevost  appears  sometimes  timid  and 
hesitating  in  his  opinions.  Those  which  he  acknowledges  as 
his  own  show  that  he  was  much  less  in  advance  of  the  spirit 
of  his  time  than  has  been  thought.  He  remains,  in  short,  very 
much  an  eighteenth-century  Frenchman  in  his  taste,  very  much 
a  classicist.  Occasionally,  however,  this  classicism  seems  to 
tend  cautiously  toward  greater  liberality  of  viewpoint.  The 
information  that  he  e-ave  —  no  less  valuable  because  it  was 
translated  —  and  his  moderation  were  of  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  Shakespear  in  France.  For  that  he  should  receive  his 
due  meed  of  praise.  Finally,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  always  a  journalist,  not  a  scholar,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
write  rapidly  in  order  to  live,  and  should  be  judged  accord- 
ingly. 

i  .   GiidoQ,  Remarks,  p.  425. 
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CHAPTER   VIII 

PRfiVOST  AND   ADDISON 

Throughout  the  Pour  et  Contre,  Addison  (usually  written, 
probably  as  an  indication  of  pronunciation,  "  Addisson  ")  is 
frequently  mentioned.  The  attitude  of  the  French  critic  is  the 
one  to  be  expected,  considering  the  wide  popularity  which 
Addison  had  enjoyed  in  France  for  nearly  twenty  years  '. 
Prevost  refers  to  him  as  "  le  sage  Addisson -,  "  '*  le  cdlebre 
auteur  du  Spectateur -^  "  "  Tillustre  Anglois  S  "  "  ce  grand 
horame^,  "  "  Tincomparable  Addisson^,  "  "  le  sage  et  judi- 
cieux  Addisson  ",  "  ''  I'illustre  Addisson'^,  "etc.  :  all  of  which 
indeed  is  hardly  literary  criticism  but  only  the  expression  of 
the  common  attitude.  Addison  is  frequently  cited  in  one  con- 
nection or  another,  his  opinion  being  regarded  of  course  as 
authoritative'^.  A  case  in  point  is  a  reference  to  Dryden's  All 
for  Love  as  "  une  des  meilleures  pieces  de  Dryden.  "  and  in 
the  notes  :  "  Au  jugement  de  M.  Addisson;  et  cest  tout 
dire  '*'.  "  Addison  is  likewise  invoked  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  cause 
of  the  introduction  into  English  poetry  of  an  "  elegance  "  and 


1 .  Telleen,  Milton  dans  la  UlUralure  franraise,  p.  23,  speaks  of  the 
vogue  of  the  Spectator  in  France.  Before  1728  there  were  at  least  eight 
editions  of  the  1716  translation. 

2.  PC,  XVI,  30. 
•i.   Ibid.,  XV,  204. 

4.  /Z)«f.,  XII,  4. 

5.  Ibid.,  1,47. 

6.  Ibid.,  IX,  Ho. 

7.  Ibid.,  II.  68. 

8.  Ibid.,  XI,  80. 

9.  The  Abbe  rlu  Bos  as  early  as  1719  cites  Addison  frequently.  So 
does  the  Abbe  Le  Blanc  in  his  Lett  res  d'lin  Franr^ois  (174oi.  Telleen  ob- 
serves (pp.  24-25;  :  "  On  peut  presque  avancer  qu'Addison  ^tait  un 
critique  frangais.  Ses  jugements  etaient  acceptes  hors  de  sa  patrie. 

10.  PC,  VII,  122. 
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a  "  charm " previously  non-existent  ^,and  Prevost  cites  some 
verses  by  Lord  Chesterfield  in  support  of  the  contention  2. 
The  opinion  does  little  honor  to  Prevost's  judgment,  but  he 
will  do  better  later.  In  one  place  he  speaks  of  the  respect  of 
the  English  for  Addison  as  being  "  affoibli  ^,  "  but  it  is  evi- 
dently only  a  passing  shadow,  for  he  does  not  refer  to  it  again 
nor  does  his  own  tone  change  later. 

The  references  to  the  Spectator  are  brief.  The  work  was 
too  well  known  to  need  discussion.  The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly 
series  is  called  Addison's  favorite  production  and  the  anecdote 
is  related  of  the  reasons  that  led  the  author  to  bring  it  to  an  end 
with  the  narrative  of  the  baronet's  deaths  In  fact  Addison 
did  not  want  a  reworking  of  his  favorite  character  by  an  in- 
ferior hand  and  took  this  effective  precaution  to  prevent  it. 
The  fundamental  moral  purpose  of  the  Spectator  is  implied  as 
follows  :  "  G'^toit  une  fort  bonne  methode  que  celle  d' Addis- 
son  pour  deraciner  les  mauvais  usages  et  les  modes  extrava- 
gantes.  II  les  representoit  sous  toutes  les  faces  qui  pouvoient 
en  faire  apercevoir  le  ridicule  ^.  "  Another  passage  speaks  of 
Addison  as  the  "  ennemi  du  vice  '^.  " 

An  interesting  comment  in  the  light  of  a  reference  of  Pre- 
vost's to  Montaigne  already  noted  ^  is  the  following  :  "  11  est 
certain,  comme  Addisson  I'observe  dans  un  de  ses  plus  beaux 
Spectateurs,  qu'il  y  a  plus  de  plaisir  ci  tirer  de  I'imagination 
que  de  I'entendement  ^.  "  With  this  dictum  in  mind  we  are 
sure  that  Prevost  means  to  be  rather  independent  of  the 
French  rules. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  Frenchman  would  like  a  drama 
so  classical  in  form  as  Addison's  Gato  ^\  Prevost  does,  and  in 

1.  PC,  I,  239. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  264. 

3.  Ibid.,  IX,  117  margin. 

4.  Ibid.,  I,  47-48. 

5.  Ibid.,  XIV,  337. 

6.  lbid.,X\,8&. 

7.  Supra,  pp.  36-37. 

8.  PC,  XX,  317. 

9.  So  Le  Blanc  wrote  (VoL  III,  p.  131)  :  "  Vous  connoissez,  Monsieur, 
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fact  he  refers  to  itas"unede.s  plus  belles  tragedies  angloises  '.  " 
He  is  much  less  Voltairian  in  his  taste,  however,  when  he 
mentions  with  approval  the  line,  ''  Rternity,  thou  pleasing 
dreadful  thought -,  '"  and  when  he  selects  for  translation  the 
following  : 

Through  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we  pass? 
The  wide,  th'unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us, 
But  clouds,  shadows,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it. 
Here  will  I  hold  ;  if  there  is  a  power  above  us, 
(And  that  there  is  all  Nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works)  He  must  delight  in  virtue  ; 
And  that  which  he  delights  in,  must  be  happy  '. 

This  is  not  a  typically  French  eighteenth-century  attitude, 
although  it  is  not  entirely  absent  from  the  French  spirit  in 
general. 

Addisons  Remarks  on  Italy  come  in  for  rather  judicious 
praise,  though  somewhat  greater  than  would  be  given  now. 
The  estimate  besides  is  not  given  as  Prevost's  own  but  is  quo- 
ted from  the  Voyages  de  M.de  Breval.  However,  Prevost  tac- 
itly accepts  the  judgment.  Of  Addison's  classical  allusions 
Breval  says  :  "  II  y  a  rapports  avecautantd'erudition  que  d'ele- 
gance,  toutes  les  connoissances  qu'il  avoit  puisees  dans  la  lec- 
ture desAnciens,  etsurtout  dans  cells  des  auteursclassiques*."' 
The  remark  is  especially  accurate,  the  parts  where  Addison's 
wanderings  led  him  directly  on  the  path  of  classical  literature 
being  by  all  odds  the  best,  though  his  method  is  very  much 
out  of  date  now. 


le  Caton  do  M.  Addison,  une  des  tragedies  qui  fait  le  plus  d'honneur  au 
tijeatre  anglois.  "  Voltaire,  addressing  Bolingbroke  in  the  Discours  sur 
la  trag'^di'.'  (jlEuvres,  II,  p.  322],  calls  il  "  celle  tragedic,  la  seule  bien 
ecritedun  bout  a  lautre  chez  voire  nation,  a  ce  que  je  vous  ai  entendu 
dire  ^  vous-meme,  "  and  in  the  Leltres  philosophiqties  (Vol.  II,  p.  85j  he 
says  that  "  le  Caton  de  Mr.  Adisson  me  paroit  le  plus  beau  personnage 
qui  soit  sur  aucun  theatre,  '  and  (pp.  84-85)  calls  the  author"  le  pre- 
mier Anglais  qui  ait  fait  une  piece  raisonnable  et  ecrited'un  bout  a 
I'autre  avee  elegance, 
i.   PC,  VII,  60. 

2.  Ibid.,  Ill,  .156,  note  (a). 

3.  Ibid.,  VII,  60,  note  (a  . 
i.   Ibid.,\Vl,  252. 
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Naturally  the  Campaign,  the  poem  which  first  secured  Ad- 
dison his  fame,  is  given  special  mention.  The  famous  comparison 
of  Marlborough  to  an  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  translated  by  Prevost 
and  approved  by  him  as  "  effectivement  nouvelle,  etd'untour 
fort  heureux  i,  "  and  he  adds  in  a  note  :  "  M.  Addisson  reus- 
sit  presque  toujours  heureusement  dans  ces  sortes  de  figures. 
En  voici  une  autre  qu'on  admire  beaucoup  dans  sa  belle  tra- 
gedie  de  Gaton.  Sempronius  temoigne  a  Porcius  qu'il  seroit  au 
comble  du  bonheur,  s'il  pouvoit  obtenir  en  mariage  sa  scBur 
Marcia  :  "  Helas  Sempronius  !  lui  dit  I'autre,  peux-tu  penser 
"  parler  d'amoura  Marcia,  tandis  que  la  vie  de  son  pere  est  en 
"  danger?  II  vaudroit  autant  caresserune  Vestale  trem'blante, 
"  lorsqu'elle  voit  le  feu  sacre  pret  d'expirer  -.  " 

It  seems  that  Prevost  is  attracted  by  the  element  of  bold- 
ness and  originality  in  the  two  figures.  He  is  evidently  not  in 
any  way  alarmed  by  them  as  a  more  conservative  Frenchman 
might  have  been.  The  second  is  nearer  classic  taste  than  the 
other  and  might  have  been  accepted  by  a  Frenchman  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  the  first  would  have  been  condemned 
by  Boileau  as  a  literary  ornament  taken  from  Christianity. 
Such  observations  as  Prevost  makes  on  Addison  are  much  more 
concrete  and  definite  than  the  few  generalities  he  permits 
himself  on  Shakespear.  The  fact  is  probably  indicative  of 
greater  familiarity  with  and  liking  for  the  more  classical 
author. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PRfiVOST  AND  DRYDEN 

In  his  Letter  on  Tragedy,  Voltaire  wrote  :  "  Voici  encore 
un  passage  d'un  fameux  tragique  anglais,  Dryden  poete  du 
tems  de  Charles  Second,  auteur  plus    fecond  que    judicieux, 

1.  PC,  I,  341. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  342-43,  note  (a). 
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qui  auroit  une  reputation  sans  melange,  s'il  n'avoil  fait  que  la 
dixieme  partie  de  ses  ouvrages,  et  dont  le  grand  defaut  est 
d'avoir  voulu  etre  universel  '.  "  There  follows  a  translation  of 
a  short  passage  from  Aureng  Zeb,  Act  IV  ,  scene  i.  As  criti- 
cism, all  this  is  anything  but  specific,  which  of  course  was  to 
be  expected  in  a  work  where  brevity  was  so  essential.  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Pour  et  Contre^  as  we  have  already  seen, 
Prevost  resumes  Voltaire's  estimate,  but  without  comment 
so  far  as  Dry  den  is  concerned'.  Later,  however,  he  gives 
considerable  space  to  the  English  poet. 

One  of  the  experiments  Prevost  tried  for  a  time  in  his  Pour 
et  Contre  was  to  put  some  of  his  literary  opinions  into  the 
mouths  of  two  characters  imagined  for  the  purpose.  Here  prob- 
ably we  see  the  influence  of  the  Spectator.  One  of  these  char- 
acters was  an  "  ancien  avocat  du  Temple  Bar"  particularly 
favorable  to  French  literature  ;  the  other  was  a  young  English 
"  ministre  "  whose  leanings  were  decidedly  toward  the  au- 
thors of  his  own  countrv.  In  this  wav  Prevost  hoped  to  varv 
his  method  with  success  and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  the 
giving  of  due  space  to  both  the  '"  Pour  "and  the  "  Contre. 
But  apparently  he  soon  tired  of  it.  At  any  rate  the  expedient 
was  abandoned  after  a  few  numbers. 

One  of  the  first  authors  to  be  treated  in  this  way  was  Dry- 
den.  It  is  the  Minister  who  speaks  and  Prevost  later  accepts 
his  opinions  as  his  own .  After  referring  to  Dry  den's  ' '  belle  tra- 
gediede  Cle'opatre,  "  he  continues  :  ^'  Toutel'Angleterrecouroit 
aux representations  de  la  piece  de  Dryden,  et  depuis  Shakespear 
on  n'avoit  point  vu  d'exemple  d'un  succes  si  brillant.  En  effet, 
mille  beautes  qui  sont  repandues  dans  cette  tragedie  doivent 
la  faire  regarder  comme  un  chef-d'oeuvre.  Elle  plairoit  meme 
sur  les  theatres  de  France^,  puisqu'avec  toutes  les  perfections 


1.  Lettres  phil.,  II,  p.  83. 

2.  PC,  I,  284. 

3.  The  Abbe  Le  Blanc  wrote  (Vol.  HI,  pp.  151-52,  note  m)  :  "  Tout 
pour  I'amour  ou  le  Monde  bien  perdu.  .  .  est  de  tous  les  ouvrages  dra- 
matiques  de  ce  poete,  celui  ou  il  a  mis  le  plus  d'art,  et  c'est  une  des 
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que  les  Frangais  recherchent,  elle  n'a  pas  certains  ornemens 
de  notre  usage  qu'ils  appellent  des  defauts,  quoique  nous 
soyons  bien  eloignez  de  leur  donner  le  meme  nom.  Quelques 
Fran9ois  qui  se  trouvoient  a  Londres  eiitreprirent,  avec  une 
connoissance  fort  mediocre  de  notre  langue,  defaire  la  critique 
d'un  ouvrage  si  applaudi.  Leur  censure  tomboit  particuliere- 
ment  sur  une  des  scenes  dont  le  poete  avoit  recueilli  le  plus 
de  g-loire.  Marc  Antoine  s'etant  retire  a  Alexandrie  apres  la 
bataille  d'Actium,  Dryden  feint  qu'Octavie  son  epouse  va  le 
trouver  de  la  part  d'Aug-uste,  et  qu'elle  vient  a  bout  de  le 
determiner  a  quitter  Cleopatre.  Ce  changement  dura  peu,  et 
le  retour  d' Antoine  vers  sa  maitresse  le  precipita  bientot  dans 
sa  ruine.  Mais  tandis  qu'Octavie  se  croit  triomphante,  et 
qu'elle  est  enflee  du  succes  de  sa  negociation,  elle  cherche 
I'occasion  de  voir  sa  rivale,  pour  insulter  a  sa  defaite,  et  se 
vang-er  de  tous  les  chagrins  qu'elle  a  re?us  d'elle.  G'est  cette 
entrevue  que  les  critiques  frangois  trouvoient  insupportable, 
et  aussi  contraire,  dans  Octavie,  a  la  modestie  de  son  sexe 
qu'k  la  grandeur  d'ame  d'une  Romaine.  lis  reprochoient  k 
I'auteur  de  preter  aux  deux  rivales  le  langage  des  Halles,  et 
a  la  nation  de  marquer  un  fort  mauvais  gout  dans  ses  applau- 
dissemens.  On  en  jugera  mieux  par  la  lecture  meme  de  cette 
scene  ^ 

The  translation  follows^.  It  is  a  translation  which  is  close 
enough  to  the  original  to  show  that  Prevost's  knowledge  of 
the  language  was  good.  As  would  be  expected  in  translating 
poetry  into  prose,  paraphrases  and  circumlocutions  are  fre- 
quent. The  rendering  is  rather  timid  than  bold,  which  is  not 
surprising,  given  the  conservative  character  of  the  French  lan- 
guage at  the  time.  It  simply  shows  that  Prevost,  as  a  journal- 
ist, was  rather  following  the  taste  of  the  time  than  leading 


meilleures  tragedies  du  theatre  anglois,  elle  est  traduite  dans  le  Pour 
et  Coatre  de  M.  I'Abbe  Prev6t.  "  Cf.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  173,  note  (b),  for  an  un- 
favorable estimate. 

1.  PC,  V,  33-35. 

2.  //)(>/., pp.  36-40. 
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it.  '•  When  he  grew  weary  of //m/  hous'^hold  clog\"  '\i^  weak- 
ened to  ''  lorsquil  s'est  trouve  fatij^ue  de  voire  inaiivaise 
humour.  "  You  have  long  been  practic'd  in  that  lascivious 
art  •  becomes  "  vous  etesaccoutuniee  depuis  longlemps  au 
metier,  which  is  a  rather  "  familiar  '  expression  and  a  bit 
brutal,  but  much  more  vague  and  general  than  the  original. 
"  Dost  thou  not  blush  to  own  those  black  endearments,  that 
make  sin  pleasing^?  "  is  translated  :  "  Ne  rougis-tu  pas 
d'avouer  ces  charmes  dctestahles  ((ui  font  trouver  du  plaisir 
dans  le  crime?  "  Prevost  himself,  as  we  shall  see,  w^as  per- 
fectly conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  English  was  much  more 
forceful  and  expressive;  we  may  give  him  credit  for  having 
felt  the  strength  of  the  language  even  if  he  did  not  dare  try 
to  render  it  in  French.  His  desire  to  avoid  shocking  '*  les 
honnetes  gens  "  is  evident  here  as  in  his  own  novels.  It  is  not 
a  title  to  blame,  only  we  must  recognize  it  as  one  more  indi- 
cation that  he  was  not  a  "  born  heretic  "  in  literarv  matters, 
but  sufficiently  conservative  after  all. 

In  commenting  on  the  scene  translated,  the  Minister  says  : 
"  Voilk,  Monsieur,  une  des  plus  fameuses  scenes  de  Dryden, 
par  la  querelle  dont  elle  fut  la  cause ;  et  si  vous  m'en  deman- 
diez  mon  sentiment,  j'ajouterois  malgre  la  critique,  une  des 
plus  belles.  Je  me  suis  etonne  mille  fois  qu'un  homme  aussi 
raisonnable  que  ce  poete  ait  pris  le  parti  de  se  defendre  par 
des  injures,  contre  une  accusation  i\  laquelle  le  succes  meme 
de  sa  piece  *  lui  fournissoit  une  reponse  naturelle.  II  devoit 
dire  aux  critiques  fran<,ois  ;  j'ai  suivi  nos  mojurs  etnos  usages. 
Vous  ne  lesentez  point  parce  que  vous  etesremplis  du  prejuge 
des  votres  :  mais  tons  mes  compatriotes  le  sentent,  et  e'est 
par  cette  raison  qu'ils  applaudissent.  Je  suis  dans  les  bornes 

1.  All  for  Love.  Act  III,  line  425. 

2.  Ibid.,  lines  427-28. 

3.  Ibid.,  lines  443-44. 

4.  Cf.  the  confidence  of  Du  Bos  in  the  judgment  of  the  crowd,  and  also 
Voltaire's  very  liberal  "  il  est  impossible  que  toute  une  nation  se 
trompe  en  fait  de  sentiment,  et  ait  tort  davoir  du  plaisir  ",  in  his £ssat 
surla  po4sie^pique,  quoted  supra,  p.  63.  ' 
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de  la  simple  nature,  ou  du  moins  de  ce  qui  passe  pour  tel  en 
Angleterre.  II  nous  paroit  naturel  qu'Octavie,  fiere  de  sa  con- 
quete,  cherche  Cleopatre  pour  triompher  d'elle,  etque  celle-ci, 
se  voyant  attaque'e,  ait  aussi  assez  de  fierte  pour  ne  pas  dispa- 
roitre  devant  sa  rivale.  Or  suivant  nos  idees,  deux  personnes, 
si  odieuses  Tune  a  I'autre,  ne  pouvoient  se  traiter  avec  plus 
de  menagement ;  car  si  I'une  etoit  Romaine  et  I'autre  Reine 
d'Egypte,  elles  ne  laissoientpas  toutesdeux  d'etre  femmes^  " 
Prevost  adds  after  the  Minister's  "  letter  "  :  "  J'aurai  soin... 
de  ne  rien  approuver  qui  ne  soit  conforme  aux  principes  de 
religion,  de  bienseance  et  de  verite  qui  sont  6tablis  parmi  nous. 
II  ne  me  paroit  pas  jusqu'a  present  qu'ils'en  soit  ecarte,  ni  dans 
ses  reflexions,  ni  dans  ses  promesses  ^."  This  is  sufliciently 
explicit  and  we  have  every  right  to  regard  the  opinions  just 
expressed  as  Prevost's  own.  The  use  of  the  Minister  as  a  cloak 
shows  his  caution  about  giving  expression  to  such  liberal 
views  in  France,  but  it  is  important  not  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  he  here  none  the  less  attacks  directlv  the  French  idea  of 
the  absoluteness  of  their  rules  of  taste,  and  tells  his  countrymen 
that  they  are  "  remplis  de  prejug^.  "  "  La  simple  nature^,  " 
is  the  true  criterion,  not  artificial  conceptions  of  what  is  due 
the  modesty  of  woman  and  the  "  grandeur  d'anie  d'une 
Romaine.  "  Prevost  here  acknowledges  with  Fontenelle  that 
"  I'antiquite  est  un  objet  d'une  espece  particuliere  ;  I'eloigne- 
ment  le  grossit  ^.  "We  shall  see  later  more  exactly  just  what 
his  attitude  is  toward  the  Ancient  and  Modern  controversy. 
Note  that  this  enlightened  criticism   of  Dryden  is  of  1734, 


1.  PC,  V,  40-41. 

2.  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

3.  Of  course  it  is  dangerous  to  try  to  prove  anything  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "  nature, "  always  invoked  and  often  in  widely  different  senses. 
The  seventeenth  century  classicists  used  it  and  meant  one  thing ;  the 
romanticists,  and  meant  another.  Still  it  seems  impossible  here  from 
the  context  to  think  that  it  did  not  in  this  case  mean  a  definite  effort 
toward  realism,  and  the  "  natural  "  as  we  now  use  the  term,  psycho- 
logically true,  not  weakened  to  conform  to  Ihe  classic  "  bienseances. 

4.  Fontenelle,  "  Dialogue  de  Socrate  et  de  Montaigne,  '  CEuvres, 
1825,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  424. 
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the  year  of  Voltaire  s  summary  ex  cal/iedra  pronouncement, 
and  was  perhaps  provoked  by  it.  Prevost's  criticism  created  a 
demand  for  the  translation  of  some  more  scenes,  and  this 
demand  he  was  not  slow  to  satisfy  '.  In  order  to  give  a  fairer 
and  more  complete  idea  of  Enj^lish  drama  than  he  had  yet 
done,  he  decided  to  translate  the  whole '^  of  the  play  of  which 
he  had  already  given  some  scenes.  Dryden's  All  for  Love  was 
in  fact  particularly  suitable  to  give  the  French  a  relatively 
favorable  idea  of  English  drama,  not  only  because  it  was 
one  of  the  author's  best  plays,  but  also  because  it  observed  the 
unity  of  place  as  Shakespear's  Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  not 
done.  In  his  translation  Prevost  felt  it  necessary  to  tone  down 
some  of  the  figures  as  being  too  bold  for  the  French,  and  apol- 
ogized for  the  inevitable  loss  of  beauty  and  expressiveness 
involved.  In  order  to  make  his  meaning  clear,  he  illustrated 
by  an  example.  He  says  :  "  Je  dois  faire  remarquer  k  la  van-  • 
tage  des  Anglois,  que  soit  par  le  caractere  particulier  de  leur 
langue,  soit  plutdt  par  la  hardiesse  de  ses  figures,  le  style 
poetique  de  leur  th^^tre  est  incomparablement  plus  fort  que 
celui  du  notre.  Ainsi  dans  quelque  exactitude  que  je  pusse 
rendre  la  pensee  du  poete,  je  ne  me  flatterois  jamais  de  pou- 
voir  atteindre  k  certaines  beautez  qui  charment  les  spectateurs 
de  Londres,  et  qui  ne  charment  queux.  Elles  sont  si  propres 
k  leur  langue,  qu'eux-m^mes  peut-etre  ils  cesseroient  de  les 
admirer  dans  la  n6tre.  Un  exemple  servira  mieux  k  me  faire 
entendre.  On  se  souvient  que  dans  une  scene  du  premier  acte, 
le  belliqueux  Ventidius  verse  quelques  larmes.  J'ai  beaucoup 
altere  ses  expressions  ;  les  voici,    avec  la  traduction  litt^rale. 

*'  Look,  emperor!  this  is  no  common  dew, 
I  have  not  wept  this  forty  year  ;  but  now 

1.  "  Ce  ii'est  pas  pour  le  seul  plaisir  de  voir  le  theatre  couvert  de 
morts,  comme  on  s'y  attend  dans  une  catastrophe  angloise  "  (repeating 
the  almost  unfailing  observation  of  his  predecessors).  "  On  voudroit 
sgavoir  quel  caractere  et  quel  air  les  .\nglois  donnent  aux  Romains  sur 
leur  theatre,  et  cette  curiosity  merile  d'etre  satisfaite.  "  PC,  V'l,  151- 
52. 

2.  PC.  VII,  123-44,146-68  ;  170-240. 
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My  mother  comes  afresh  into  my  eyes  ; 
I  cannot  help  her  softness  ^.  " 

"  Regarde,  Empereur,  ceci  n'est  pas  rosee  commune.  Je 
n'aipas  pleure  de  quarante  ans.  Mais  a  ce  moment,  ma  mere 
revient  dans  mes  yeux,  je  ne  puis  empecher  son  attendrisse- 
ment~.  " 

Before,  on  page  137,  he  had  given  the  free  translation  : 

"  Mon  Empereur!  Voyez  ce  qui  sort  de  mes  yeux.  II  y  a 
quarante  ans  quejen'ai  verse  de  pleurs,  Mais  toute  la  tendresse 
de  mon  enfance  renaitdans  mon  coeur,  Je  nepuis  lesarr^ter." 

Prevost's  appreciation  of  the  distinctive  character  of  the 
English  language  is  very  just.  It  is  evident  too  that  it  is  not 
lack  of  knowledge  which  prevents  him  from  giving  always 
the  close  translation.  In  fact,  to  render  more  fully  the  life  of  the 
original  would  hardly  be  possible  until  after  the  Romantic 
revolution  had  given  back  to  the  French  language  some  of  its 
liberty  and  color  lost  in  the  seventeenth  -^  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 

The  famous  lyrical  ode,  Alexander's  Feast,  or  The  Power 
of  Musique,  written  by  Dry  den  for  St.  Cecilia's  festival  in 
1697,  was  also  translated  by  Prevost.  "  Veut-on  lire  un  chef- 
d'oeuvre  de  nos  voisins,  et  goiiter  du  moins  une  partie  du  plai- 
sir  qu'il  a  cause  dans  sa  langue  naturelle  ?  II  faut  commencer 
par  se  defaire  du  prejuge  national,  et  croire  un  moment  que 
le  bon  gout  de  la  poesie  nest  pas  borne  a  la  France.  Ensuite 
passant  sur  la  difference  des  moeurs,  et  calculant  ce  que  les 
meilleures  choses  perdent  dans  une  traduction  de  vers  en  prose, 
on  sera  a  peu  pres  dans  la  disposition  que  je  demande  ^  " 

The  important  thing  in  all  this  criticism  is  again  the  urging 
of  the  necessity  of  ridding  one's  self  of  all  national  prejudice 
and  of  the  feeling  that  good  taste  is  limited  to  France  alone. 


1.  Act  I,  lines  261-64. 

2.  PC,  VII,  145-46. 

3.  Especially  in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

4.  PC,  XI,  49. 
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Prevost  is  strongly  impreguatetl  with  a  sense  of  the  relativity 
of  all  canons  of  taste. 

His  estimate  of  Dryden  is  by  no  means  complete,  nor  does 
it  attempt  to  be.  In  comparison,  however,  with  Voltaire's 
summary  judi^ment,  it  is  most  instructive  and,  within  its 
limits,  accurate. 


CHAPTER    X 

-    PREVOST    AND    MILTON 

Milton  was  already  quite  well  known  in  France  before  Pro- 
vost went  to  England  at  all.  He  himself  in  1731  wrote  in  the 
Me'moires  dun  hommedequalite  :  "  Je  ne  parle  point  de  Mil- 
ton et  de  Spenser  dont  les  grands  noms  sont  connus  partout 
oil  Ton  connait  les  belles  lettres*.  "  This  familiarity  with  Mil- 
ton had,  however,  only  very  recently  extended  to  include  his 
poetry.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Milton  had  become  widely 
known  in  France  as  a  dangerous  political  writer  who  had 
defended  Cromwell  and  attacked  the  established  order  of 
government  -.  Only  when  the  danger  of  the  English  Republic 
no  longer  threatened  monarchical  Europe  did  Milton  become 
famous  as  a  poet.  The  first  to  speak  worthily  of  Milton  to  the 
French  was  Bayle,  but  even  he  considered  him  as  primarily 
a  prose  writer  ^  Between  1728  and  1730  several  publications 
revealed  him  to  the  public  with  eclat  '*.  In  1729  appeared  the 
first  translation  ^,  a  poetic  version  which,  while  not  exact, 
may  still  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  at  the  time  was 
exceedingly  popular.  At  least  two  editions  appeared  within  a 


1.  (JEuvres,  II,  282. 

2.  Telleen,  Milton  dans  la  litt^rature  fran^aise,  p.  14. 

3.  Cf.  Prevosl's  own  hostile  attitude  toward  Cromwell  as  manifested 
in  Cleveland.  Cf.  also  Comminges'  document,  already  cited  and  show^- 
ing  the  conception  of  Milton  as  a  dangerous  political  revolutionist. 

4.  Telleen,  p.  ii.  , 

5.  Op.  cit.,  p.  2S. 
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single  year  and  from   then  to   the  end  of   the  century    there 
were  no  less  than  twentv^. 

The  first  time  Prevost  speaks  of  Milton  beyond  a  bare 
mention  of  his  name,  he  does  so  in  defense  of  his  own  notable 
preference  for  blank  verse.  "  Je  crois  qu'il  seroit  a  souhaiter 
qu'un  de  nos  meilleurs  poetes  prit  la  peine  de  composer  un 
poeme  complet  sans  rimes,  et  qu'en  y  employant  toutes  ses 
forces,  au  risque  d'etre  mal  recompense  par  ses  contemporains, 
il  se  contentat  pendant  sa  vie,  comme  Milton,  de  la  gloire 
d'etre  entre  le  premier  dans  une  route  nouvelle.  Je  suis  per- 
suade que  quelque  jugement  qu'on  put  porter  aujourd'hui  de 
son  ouvrage,  tot  ou  tard  le  terns  lui  feroit  rendre  la  justice 
qu'il  m^riteroit.  G'est  precisement  ce  qui  est  arrive  k  Milton, 
k  qui  I'Angleterre  a  dresse  des  autels,  apres  I'avoir  laisse  cin- 
quante  ans  dans  I'oubli  -.  "  Voltaire  also  at  times  showed  himself 
favorable  to  blank  verse.  On  the  part  of  Prevost  at  least  there 
seems  to  have  been  the  vague  consciousness  that  French  poet- 
ry was  sick  ;  that  in  comparison  with  the  best  in  English  po- 
etry it  was  cold  and  formaL^.  His  remedy  is  less  certain  than 
his  diagnosis. 

Later  Prevost  speaks  of  Milton  more  at  length.  This  time  it 
is  to  regret  in  the  first  place  that  the  Life  of  Milton  by  Toland 
—  his  source  as  it  had  previously  been  Bayle's  —  has  not  yet 
been  translated.  He  criticises  both  Milton  and  Saumaiseforthe 
violence  of  their  quarrel,  a  criticism  very  much  to  be  expected 
from  the  ever  restrained  and  courteous  Prevost,  and  goes 
on  to  a  defense  of  Milton's  knowledge  of  Latin,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  a  defense  without  reservations^.  Then  he  turns  to  his 
poetry.  "  Pour  ce  qui  regarde  sa  poesie,  Drydenadmirant  le 
po^me du  Paradis  perdu ,  a  juge  que  la  Grece,  I'ltalie  et  1' Angle- 
terre  ont  produit  trois  poetes  en  dilTerens  siecles,  Homere, 
Virgile,  et  Milton  :  que  le  premier  excelle  par  la  sublimits  de 


1.  Telleen,  pp.  27-28. 

2.  PC,  X,  253. 

3.  But  cf.  infra,    Chapter  xvii. 

4.  PC,  XII,  128-30. 
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ses  pens^es,  le  second  par  la  majeste,  et  que  la  nature  ne  pou- 
vant  aller  au-deU  avoit  form^  le  Iroisieme  par  I'assernblage  de 
toutes  les  perfections  des  deux  autres.  C'est  le  sujet  dune  6pi- 
gramrae  de  Dryden  que  M.  Toland  a  insdr^e  dans  la  Vie  de 
son  heros  ;  et  je  fais  cette  remarque  pour  I'opposer  k  celle  de 
M.  de  Voltaire,  qui  a  pretendu  que  le  poeme  de  Milton  ^toit 
peu  estime  en  Angleterre  avant  que  le  sufl'rage  du  Docteur 
Atterbury  et  de  Mylord  Bullingbrock  I'eut  fait  sortir  de  I'obs- 
curite  '.  "  Dryden's  celebrated  pronouncement  on  Milton  had 
already  been  cited  in  France:  namely,  in  the  1715  edition  of 
Bayles  Dictionary  -.  Worth  noting,  however,  is  Prevost's 
purpose  in  repeating  it.  Evidently  it  had  been  pretty  well  for- 
gotten, else  Voltaire  would  not  have  made  the  claim  which 
Prevost  hastens  to  correct,  as  much  no  doubt  for  the  pleasure 
of  doing  so  and  of  finding  Voltaire  in  error  as  for  that  of  estab- 
lishing the  rectification  itself.  In  the  same  passage  there  is  a 
curious  estimate  of  Milton  as  "  un  de  ces  esprits  satyriques, 
qui  se  plaisent  k  recueillirtous  les  bruits  qui  courent  au  desa- 
vantage  d'autrui  ^  "  He  is  also  spoken  of  as  having  died 
"'  sans  attachement  pour  aucune  religion^,  '  which  of  course 
needs  no  comment.  In  his  treatment  of  various  English 
authors,  Prevost  mingles  with  his  more  serious  criticism  anec- 
dotes and  historical  facts  of  unequal  value.  There  is  as  much 
of  the  chronicler  about  him  as  of  the  literary  critic,  and  always 
very  much  of  the  journalist  entertaining  his  public  as  well  as 
instructing  it. 

Later  in  the  same  passage  Prevost  makes  interesting  men- 
tion of  the  less  known  Samson,  and  the  quotation  shows  again 
his  liking  for  figures  that  are  original  and  striking.  "  On 
remarque,  "  he  says,  "  duns  le  Samson  Agonistes  de  Milton 
une  maniere  de  sexprimer  sur  le  malheur  ddtre  aveugle,  qui 
est   dune    force    extraordinaire,    et   qui  ne    seroit    peut-Atre 


1.  PC,  XII,  130-31. 

2.  Telleen,  p.  6. 

3.  PC,  XII,   129-30. 

4.  Ibid.,  XII,  134. 
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jamais  venue  a  Fesprit  d'un  poete  qui  auroit  eu  les  yeux  meil- 
leurs  que  Samson.  '*  Quoi,  "  fait-il  dire  a  ce  heros  israelite, 
"  je  suis  condamne  k  vivre  perpetuellement  dans  les  tenebres? 
"  Je  suis  prive  du  plaisir  de  voir;  du  plus  doux  de  tous  les 
"  plaisirs,  et  du  plus  grand  de  tous  les  biens  !  Toi,  ciel,  qui 
"  as  tout  ordonne  avec  tant  de  sagesse,  pourquoi  attacher 
"  un  tresor  aussi  precieux  que  la  vue  k  des  organes  aussi 
"  foibles  que  les  prunelles  ?  Pourquoi  ta  toute  puissance  na- 
^^  t-elle  pas  fait  que  nous  pussions  voir  par  tous  les  pores, 
^^  comme  elle  a  voulu  que  nous  pussions  sentir  par  tous  les 
"  fibres  ?  ""  Gette  pensee  est  veritablement  d'un  aveugle  ^  " 
The  translation  is  a  free  one.  The  English  reads  : 

Why  am  I  thus  bereaved  thy  prime  decree  ? 

The  Sun  to  me  is  dark 

And  silent  as  the  Moon, 

When  she  deserts  the  night, 

Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. 

Since  light  so  necessary  is  to  life, 

And  almost  life  itself,  if  it  be  true 

That  light  is  in  the  soul, 

She  all  in  every  part,  why  was  the  sight 

To  such  a  tender  ball  as  the  eye  confined, 

So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quenched, 

And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffused, 

That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore  f 


2 


Prevost's  translation  weakens  the  text  very  much  and  departs 
unnecessarily  from  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  compari- 
son to  the  moon  is  omitted.  Yet  the  last  figure  is  forceful  and 
beautiful,  and  Prevost,  in  giving  it,  shows  that  he  does  have 
a  certain  appreciation  for  the  original  side  of  English  poetry. 
Prevosts  estimate  of  Milton  is  then  in  the  main  just.  It 
does  not  attempt  to  be  complete  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
and  from  that  point  of  view  it  is  disappointing.  In  part 
this   incompleteness  may  be  due  to  the  fact   that   the    public 
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hardly  needed  so  much  to  be  instructed  about  Milton  as  about 
many  other  English  writers.  I  get  the  impression  also  —  though 
this  is  something  which  cannot  be  demonstrated  —  that  Prevost 
himself  enjoyed  his  Milton  only  moderately  after  all.  Cer- 
tainly he  considered  him  a  great  poet  and  a  champion  of 
blank  verse,  but  it  seems  that  the  Abbe  follows  rather  too 
closely  Toland  and  Dryden  to  permit  us  to  regard  him  as 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  on  his  own  account  of  the  English 
poet. 


CHAPTER  XI 

PREVOST  AND  POPE 

Pope  became  famous  in  England  with  the  publication  of 
An  Essay  on  Criticism  in  1711.  This  was  translated  into 
French  verse  by  Hamilton  in  1713,  but  the  translation 
remained  unpublished  '.  In  1717  appeared  a  translation  by 
Robeton  at  Amsterdam  -.  The.  same  year  Le  Journal  litteraire 
de  la  Haye  published  its  Dissertation  sur  la  poesie  angloise 
in  which  Pope,  along  with  Dryden,  is  compared  to  Boileau, 
a  comparison  repeated,  so  far  as  Pope  and  Boileau  are  con- 
cerned, by  Voltaire  in  his  Lettres  philosophiques  '.  In  1728 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock  was  translated  by  Mme.  de  Caylus,  and 
retranslated  by  Desfontaines  in  1738.  The  Abbe  Du  Resnel 
published  in  1730  at  Paris  a  verse  translation  of  the  Essay 
on  Criticism  ♦.  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  of  February  20.  1769,  to 
M.  de  Thibouville,  claimed  to  have  composedhalf  of  the  verses 
attributed  to  Du  Resnel  '.  Thus,  before  Prdvost  wrote, 
readers  in  France  had  already  had  the  opportunity  to  become 


1.  Lanson,  Le^resp^j/.,  II,  p.  144.  Cf.   PC,  IX.  327. 
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familiar  with  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  and  with  the  Rape 
of  the  Lock.  This  explains  the  fact  that  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Pour  et  Contre  Prevost  can  refer  casually  to  Pope  as  to 
one  already  generally  known  in  France  '. 

In  1734  Prevost  announces  the  appearance  of  the  Essay 
on  Man,  "  II  paroit  depuis  peu  k  Londres  un  beau  poeme  sur 
la  nature  et  Vetat  de  Vhomme,  considerez  par  rapport  au  bon- 
lieur.  Cest  la  quatrieme  partie  d'un  ouvrage  commence  il  y 
a  dej^  quelques  mois  sous  le  titre  d^ Essay  on  Man.  On  Tat- 
tribue  a  M.  Pope.  II  est  digne  de  lui ;  mais  je  ne  S9ais  si  la 
querelle  eclatante  que  M.  Pope  vient  d'avoir  avec  Mylord 
Harrey  est  digne  de  I'auteur  d'un  si  bel  ouvrage...  Pour  nous 
expliquer  avec  sincerite,  la  difference  est  extreme  entre  les 
ouvrages  qui  viennent  de  la  colere  de  M.  Pope,  et  ceux  qui 
sont  le  fruit  de  sa  raison  et  de  ses  admirables  talens  ^.  '  This 
passage  shows  very  well  the  admirable  way  in  which  Pre- 
vost preserves  his  balance.  While  praising  highly  the  Essay 
on  Man,  he  is  in  no  way  blinded  to  Pope's  frequent  lack  of 
dignity  and  self-control.  The  closing  sentence  of  the  para- 
graph is,  for  a  contemporary,  extraordinary.  A  modern  critic 
could  sum  up  the  situation  no  better  than  does  Prevost.  He 
shows  admirable  impartiality  and  a  manner  of  expression 
which  is  at  the  same  time  accurate  and  courteous. 

In  1733  the  author  of  the  Pour  et  Contre  announced  the 
publication  of  Pope's  letters,  "  sans  son  aveu,  "  and  praised 
them  from  the  advance  reports  in  circulation  ^^  for  he  had  not 
yet  had  the  opportunity  to  inform  himself  at  first  hand.  The 
reference  to  the  supposed  publication  of  the  letters  without 
Pope's  consent  is  to  a  device  of  the  author's  own,  for  he  even 
went  through  the  form,  as  it  appears,  of  having  his  publisher 
arrested.  The  apparent  obstacle  served,  of  course,  as  Provost 
adds  ^,  to  increase  the  eagerness   of  the  public  to   read    the 
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book.  The  letters  proved  to  be  a  disappointment.  We  know 
now  that  they  had  been  doctored  by  Pope  himself.  The  Pour 
et  Contre  says  of  them  :  '•  Les  Leltres  de  M.  Pope  que  j'an- 
non^ai  il  y  a  quelques  semaines,  ont  reuni  sur  deux  points 
les  sentimens  du  public;  le  stile,  dit-on,  en  est  pur  et 
agr^able,  et  I'esprit  y  brille  de  toutes  parts.  Les  critiques,  qui 
ne  se  bornent  point  a  louer  ce  qui  est  digne  de  I'^tre.  prd- 
tendent  que  c'est  aussi  tout  ce  qu'il  y  faut  chercher,  et  que 
cette  multitude  d'observationslitteraires,  danecdotes  curieuses 
de  la  cour  et  de  la  ville.  de  principes  et  de  reflexions  utiles  pou** 
toutes  les  sciences  et  tous  les  arts,  qu'on  attendoit  sur  les 
premiers  bruits  qui  s'en  etoient  repandus,  se  reduisent  k  des 
choses  assez  communes,  ou  qui  ne  meritent  pas  du  moins  de 
si  beaux  noras.  Je  me  suis  trouve  de  I'opinion  des  critiques, 
apres  avoir  lu  I'ouvrage  :  mais  soil  que  le  public  ne  soit  point 
capable  en  effet  de  se  tromper  ',  soit  que  je  me  laisse  seduire 
par  son  autorite,  et  que  je  me  rende  lesclave  de  la  regie 
que  j'ai  etablie,  rien  nest  a  mon  gre  si  ingenieux  et  si  bien 
ecrit  que  les  Lettres  de  M.  Pope.  J'ajoute  qu'il  y  regne  un 
certain  feu  qui  le  fait  reconnoitre  pour  poete,  jusques  dans  les 
choses  les  plus  simples  et  les  plus  communes.  C'est  comme  le 
trop  plein  de  ses  poesies  -.  "  Prevost  then  translates  Pope's 
letter  to  Blount  (January  21 ,  171"  -16)  on  the  death  ofWvcher- 
ley  ^.  He  continues  :  "  En  louant  jusqu'k  un  certain  point  les 
Lettres  de  ^L  Pope,  je  ne  puis  m'emp^cher  dobserver  que 
les  plus  agreables  ne  sont  pas  celles  oil  il  paroit  qui!  a  vou- 
lu  Tetre  par  une  atfectation  de  plaisanterie.  II  est  rare  en  effet 
qu'un  g^nie  aussi  ^leve  que  le  sien  s'abaisse  sans  contrainte 
jus({u'au  badinage...  Quelques  traits  dune  lettre  badine  de 
\L  Pope  veriUeiont  mes  maximes  *.  He  translates  "  une 
lettre  badine  sur  les   chiens    '  "  and   ''    une  lettre   galante  a 
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Mnie  M...,  *  "  which  sufficiently  prove  his  point.  However,  he 
announces  that  he  intends  in  a  later  number  to  give  his  read- 
ers the  translation  of  "  quelques-unes  de  ses  plus  serieuses 
pensees  sur  quelque  point  de  litterature  ou  de  morale,  et  j'an- 
nonce  d'avance  qu'on  y  reconnaitra  I'auteur  de  VEssai  sur 
VHomme,  et  de  plusieurs  ouvrages  du  meme  prix  2.  " 

The  reference  to  the  "  certain  feu,  "  which  characterizes  the 
letters  and  makes  the  author's  poetic  genius  evident  even  in 
his  prose,  is  noteworthy  because  it  shows  that  Prevost  feels 
an  enthusiasm  for  Pope  in  spite  of  his  accurate  criticism  of 
his  faults,  and  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  this  enthusiasm 
is  greater  than  it  is  for  authors  more  characteristically  English. 
The  charge  of  affectation  is  also  just,  although  Prevost  applies 
it  only  to  the  affectation  of  pleasantry.  A  modern  critic 
judges  the  letters  as  "  wanting  in  naturalness  and  charm  3." 
Prevost  would  have  accepted  but  half  of  the  judgment. 

Later  the  Abbe  speaks  of  the  ''  gout  de  I'ordre,  de  I'ele- 
gance,  de  la  douceur  et  de  I'harmonie  "  which  the  English 
have  not  yet  attained  completely,  and  continues  :  "  M.  Pope 
est  sans  contredit  de  tons  les  poetes  anglois  celui  qui  a  fait 
lesplus  grands  pas  vers  la  perfection  dont  je  parle,  et  peut- 
etre  que  I'une  des  meilleures  preuves  qu'on  en  pourroit  appor- 
ter,  c'est  que  de  toutes  les  poesies  de  sa  nation  il  n'y  en  a 
point  de  si  faciles  h  traduire  en  frangois    que  les  siennes  ^.   " 

The  observation  that  Pope  is  the  easiest  of  English 
poets  to  translate  into  French  is  evidently  absolutely  just, 
since  Pope  does  himself  represent  the  height  of  the  French 
and  the  classical  influence  in  England.  English  literature 
of  the  age  was  so  markedly  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
French  classicism  that  no  more  favorable  time  could  have 
been  imagined  in  which  to  introduce  it  into  France.  It  is  not 
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to  be  overlooked  that  Prevost  in  this  passage  obviously  has 
a  strong  preference  for  the  orderly  and  harmonious  over  the 
lawless  beauties  more  generally  characteristic  of  English  liter- 
ature, and  he  considers  the  former  qualities  as  the  ideal  to 
be  attaineil.  In  this  he  was  very  much  a  Frenchman  of  his 
time.  This  is  not  a  reproach,  especially  since  we  have  already 
seen  that  he  by  no  means  excludes  other,  and  freer,  kinds  of 
beauty.  Only,  it  is  well  to  observe  his  attitude  here  in  order 
not  to  form  a  false  conception  of  the  degree  to  which  he  was 
given  over  to  English  romantic  standards.  In  fact  the  ideals 
current  in  England  at  this  time  were  not  far  from  his  own, 
and  though  one  cannot  deny  that  the  immediate  effect  was 
narrowing,  especially  in  regard  to  the  attitude  toward  Shake- 
spear,  yet  it  is  equally  impossible  to  refuse  to  admit  that 
French  influence  on  English  literature  was  in  the  long 
run  beneficent  and  a  necessary  corrective  to  the  excesses  into 
which  the  successors  of  Shakespear,  copying  his  faults  but 
without  his  genius,  fell.  So  Provost's  attitude  is  eminently 
just  and  is  further  evidence  of  the  general  saneness  of  his 
criticism. 

As  proof  of  the  excellence  of  Dryden's  Feste  cV Alexandre, 
Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  is  invoked  and  a  part  of  it  cited 
and  translated  into  prose  '.  Pope  is  evidently  treated  as  an 
authority.  The  Abbe  du  Resnel's  translation  of  the  Essay 
on  Man  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Essay  on  Criticism, 
partly  because  the  subject  matter  itself  seems  less 
didactic  -.  In  a  later  passage  Prevost,  while  acknowledging 
the  poetic  qualities  of  Du  Resnel's  translations,  praises  the 
greater  fidelity  of  those  of  M.  de  Ser^.  He  then  goes  on  to 
defend  Pope  in  his  usual  sensible  fashion  against  the  charge 
of  irreligion  '^.  Characteristically,  he  avoids  any  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  but  intervenes  between 
Crouzas  and    Pope's    English   defender,   Warburton,    with    a 
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plain  common-sense  remark  regarding  Pope's  persistent 
clinging  to  Catholicism  even  when  his  interests  might  well 
be  better  furthered  by  professing  accord  with  the  Church  of 
England.  The  defense  is  just,  though  it  fails  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  Pope  was  in  reality  much  nearer  the 
deistic  position  than  perhaps  even  he  himself  supposed  K 
Another  passage  refers  to  the  same  controversy  2.  A  recur- 
rence of  the  criticism  of  Pope's  caustic  temper  is  to  be 
expected  from  what  we  know  of  Prevost's  own  admirable 
patience  and   self-control  ^. 

The  remarks  on  Pope  are  distinguished  on  the  whole  by  a 
sense  of  just  appreciation  both  of  his  merits  and  of  his  faults. 
As  the  English  poet  was  still  living  during  the  whole  period 
of  the  publication  of  the  Pour  et  Contre,  a  more  complete 
estimate  of  his  genius  could  hardly  be  expected  at  a  time 
w^hen  literary  criticism  was  still  so  much  in  its  infancy. 
Within  its  limits  there  could  certainlv  be  no  fairer  estimate. 
The  whole  does  much  credit  to  Prevost's  impartiality,  as, 
however,  it  also  testifies  to  the  essentially  French  character 
of  his  taste,  mellowed  though  this  was  by  an  intelligent 
liberalism  which  was  itself  to  a  great  extent  an  outgrowth 
of  his  inherent  sense  of  fairness. 


1 .  It  is  interesting  to  compare  Rousseau's  equally  characteristic 
attitude  toward  this  same  matter.  "  M.  de  Crouzas  vient  de  nous 
donner  une  refutation  des  Epitres  de  Pope,  que  j'ai  lue  avec  ennui. 
Je  ne  sais  pas  au  vrai  lequel  des  deux  auteurs  a  raiison ;  mais  je  sais 
bien  que  le  livre  de  M.  de  Crouzas  ne  fera  jamais  faire  une  bonne  action, 
et  qu'il  n'y  a  rien  de  bon  qu'on  ne  soit  tenle  de  faire  en  quittant  celui 
de  Pope.  "  Nouvelle  Hilo'ise,  seconde  partic,  lettre  XVIII. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


PREVOST  AND  SHAFTESBURY 

"  Tous  les  ouvrages  de  ce  seigneur...  consistent  en  mor- 
ceaux  detachez.  C'est  un  des  plus  ingenieux  et  des  plus  agre- 
ablesecrivains  d'Angleterre '. 

"  Mylord  Shaftsbury,  qui  semble  avoir  connu  mieux  que 
personne  le  genie  desa  nation,  est  d'un  sentiment  tout  oppose 
[k  celui  de  Voltaire'.  En  convenant  que  les  tragedies  angloises 
sont  fort  eloignees  de  la  perfection,  il  n'attribue  point  le  mal 
k  d'autre  cause  qua  la  negligence  des  Anglois.  dont  la  source, 
dit-il,  est  leur  vanite.  lis  reconnoissent,  ajoute-t-il,  en  quoi  ils 
manquent,  mais  ils  ne  veulent  point  prendre  la  peine  qu'il  faut 
pour^tre  plus  exacts.  Miscellaneous  Reflerions,  pp.  258-59  2.  " 

Without  here  weighing  the  truth  of  Shaftesbury's  obser- 
ration .  we  can  be  content  to  note  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  Prevost.  Very  great  authority  is  accorded  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  understood  better  than  anyone  else  "  le  genie 
desa  nation.  "  C'est  heaucoup  dire. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  mere  passing  opinion  of  Prevost, 
for  he  cites  Shaftesbury  frequently.  Of  Hamlet  he  says  that  it 
is  a  play.  "  ou  Ton  ne  trouve,"dit  Mylord  Shaftsbury,  "  no 
"ranting  at  the  gods,  no  blustering  heroison,  no  adoration  or 
"  flatery  of  the  sex,  nor  anything  of  that  curious  mixture  of 
"  the  tierce  and  tender  which  makes  the  hinge  of  modern  tra- 
"  ged}'.  "  Advice  to  an  Author,  p.  276  ^."  Hereby  implication 
Prevost  puts  himself  on  the  side  of  the  English  author  in  admir- 
ing Hamlet,  and  again  it  is  a  point  of  issue  with  Voltaire.  It 
is  worth  noting  here  that  Prevost  even  abstains  from  quoting 


1.  PC,  II,  34,  note  ^h). 

2.  Ibifl.,  I,   2H*-So,  note  (a).  The  pagination  in  the  fourth  edition  of 
Shaftesbury's  works,  Dublin,  1737-43,  3  vols.,  is  the  same  as  Prevost's. 

3.  Ibid.,  I,  280,  note  (b).  Cf.  supra,  Chapter  vi,  p.  53, 
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the  part  of  Shaftesbury's  previous  page  where  certain  reserves 
had  been  made  in  his  admiration  ^.  No  doubt  this  is  in  part 
because  in  this  particular  instance  the  Abbe  preferred  to  differ 
as  much  as  possible  from  Voltaire,  but  it  is  probable  also  that 
he  was  willing  to  go  as  far  as  the  English  author  in  his  admi- 
ration of  Shakespear.  Shaftesbury  would  not  take  him  farther 
than  a  Frenchman  of  liberal  tendencies  would  be  able  comforta- 
bly to  go. 

A  part  of  Shaftesbury's  Miscellaneous  Reflections  is  trans- 
lated ~,  but  it  has  no  bearing  on  literary  criticism.  One  passage 
calls  him  "  un  ecrivain  celebre  3,  "  and  in  another  he  stands, 
with  Barrow,  Newton,  and  Locke,  as  one  of  the  four  "  Demi- 
Dieux  anglois  ^.  " 

It  is  not  possible  from  these  passages  to  determine  the 
influence  of  Shaftesbury  upon  Prevost.  It  is  evident  that  some 
influence  must  have  existed,  since  Prevost's  admiration  is 
clearly  great.  Shaftesbury's  classical  training  and  tastes  made 
him  particularly  easy  for  a  Frenchman  to  admire,  even  a 
Frenchmanof  much  less  liberal  mind  than  Prevost.  Shaftesbury 
turns  in  fact  by  preference  away  from  Shakespear,  and  to 
some  extent  also  even  from  contemporary  literature  of  his 
own  country  to  the  more  rigid  classicism  of  France  ^.  One 
may  well  question  whether,  of  the  two,  Prevost  himself  was 
not    the   more   liberal  spirit.    It    is    certainly    probable    that 


1.  Characleristicks,  Vol.  1,275.  "  Notwithstanding- his  natural  rudeness, 
his  unpolish'd  style,  his  antiquated  phrase  and  wit,  his  want  of  method 
and  coherence,  and  his  deficiency  in  almost  alt  the  graces  and  ornaments 
of  this  kind  of  writings  ;  yet. . .,  "  etc. 

2.  PC,   IV,  299-300. 
S.Ibid.,  VI,  313. 

4.  Ibid.,  IV,  78-79.  Cf.  PC,  IV,  2.H3,  where  he  is  mentioned  with  Milton, 
Shakespear,  and  Nassau  as  one  of  "  ces  quatre  grands  hommes."  His 
opinion  is  cited  also  in  PC,  III,  54,  and  XVI,  235-36. 

5.  "  Die  englischen  Dichter  der  nachslen  Gegenwart,  so  sichtlich  sie 
auch  der  franzosischen  Regelmassigkeit  zuschreiten,  sind  ihmdoch  noch 
immer  nicht  streng  genug  an  Gesetz  und  Regel  gebunden ;  in  Shakespeare 
zumal  sieht  er  nichts  als  tumultuarische  Rohheit."  Hettner,  Literaturge- 
schichte,  Vol.  I,  p.  17(3.  But  this  last  statement  is  evidently  too  strong, 
oil  tho   siiowing  of  the  Hamlet  passage   above. 
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Englishmen  like  Shaftesbury,  more  or  less  French  in  their 
tastes,  were  very  useful  intermediaries  in  helping  French 
critics  to  gain  a  not  too  unfavorable  idea  of  English  literature 
and  in  hastening  its  popularity  in  P" ranee.  From  that  point  of 
view  it  is  very  significant  that  Prevost  accords  him  so  impor- 
tant a  position  in  English  thought. 


CHAPTER    Xlll 

PRfiVOST    AND    STEELE 

Addison,  as  we  have  seen,  was  already  well  known  on  the 
continent.  In  fact  he  was  the  first  English  dramatist  sincerely 
admired  in  France  '.  The  name  of  Steele  of  course  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  and  with  the  translation  of  the  Spectator 
which  began  to  appear  in  1714.  Le  Babillard  (The  Tatler), 
in  which  Steele  had  a  more  prominent  part  than  in  the  Spec- 
tator, was  translated  by  Armand  de  la  Chapelle  between 
1723  and  1723-.  Already  in  171.')  cerldiin.  OEuvresdiverses  de 
Steele  had  appeared  in  a  single  octavo  volume.  Le  Mentor 
mo(/<?rne  (The  Guardian)  had  been  translated  by  Van  Effenin 
1723  3.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  Steele  also,  Prevost  was  treating 
an  author  quite  well  known  outside  of  England.  Voltaire  in  the 
Lettres  philosophiques  had  passed  him  by  with  a  bare  mention 
as  one  of  the  "  bons  poetes  comiques  '  of  England  '*.  Never- 
theless Prevost's  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  Steele  in 
France  was  to  be  by  no  means  an  unimportant  one.  Just  as, 
in  Dryden's  All  for  Love,  he  had  already  oifered  his  public 
the  opportunity  to  read  and  judge  for  themselves  one  of 
England's  best  tragedies,  so  now  in  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers 
he  givesthem  a  chance  to  enjoy  one  of  the   best  comedies   of 

1.  Jusserand,  p.  02. 

2.  Lanson.  Manuel  bihliographique  . 

3.  Ibid. 

4.  Lettres  philoxophiques.  Vol.  11,  p.  109. 
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the  time  *.  This  translation  is  complete  and  runs  through 
more  than  half  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Pour  et  Contre  '^. 
It  appeared  in  1736.  The  wording  of  the  statement  ^  which 
Prdvost  made  just  before  beginning  the  translation  leaves  a 
little  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  himself  the  author  of  it. 

Significant  is  the  following  comment  after  the  first  act  of 
the  Conscious  Lovers,  "  On  a  remarque  sans  doute  dans  ce 
qu'on  a  lu jusqu'ici,  plus  dordre  et  de  bienseance  qu'on  n'en 
attendoit  dans  une  comedie  angloise,  et  j'avoue  que  c'est  un 
sujet  d'etonnement  pour  moi,  que  sur  les  memes  theatres  ou 
Ton  voit  paroitre  tous  les  jours  avec  succes  les  bouffonne- 
ries  les  plus  basses  et  les  plus  indecentes,  on  ait  accorde  tant 
d'applaudissemens  a  une  piece  si  exacte  et  si  modeste.  II  en 
faut  conclure  que  ce  n'est  pas  faute  de  gout  que  les  Anglois 
tardent  si  longtems  k  epurer  tout  k  fait  leur  theatre,  et  que  si 
leur  pratique  est  encore  inferieure  k  leurs  idees,  on  ne  doit 
peut-etre  en  accuser  que  la  tyrannic  de  I'habitude.  Mais  la 
suite  de  notre  traduction  justifiera  encore  mieux  cette 
remarque  ^.    ' 

It  was  hardly  by  chance  that  Prevost  chose  to  translate  as 
examples  of  English  tragedy  and  of  English  comedy  two  plays 
w^hich,  though  very  different  from  French  drama,  yet  had 
undergone  to  some  extent  its  influence,  and  hence  were  not 
so  markedly  in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  classic  rules.  In 
introducing  English  literature  to  the  French,  Prevost  proceeded 
with    judgment    and    insinuated  his    views     with   tact.    He 


1.  "  ...  pour  commencer  ici  la  traduction  d'une  des  plus  belles  come- 
dies du  theatre  anglois.  EUe  m'est  demandee  par  ceux  a  qui  la  Mort 
d'Antoine  el  de  Cl^opdtre  a  fait  souhaiter  de  connoitre  aussi  le  gout  de 
nos  voisins  pour  le  genre  comique.  La  piece  est  regardee  comme  la 
meilleure  de  celles  de  M.  Steele.  Que  la  traduction  soit  de  ma  main  ou 
de  celle  d'un  autre,  c'est  ce  quil  y  a  de  moins  important,  pourvu  qu'elle 
soit  bonne.  Le  titre  est  The  Conscious  Lovers,  qu'on  traduiroit  fort  bien 
en  latin  par  Conscii  Amanfes,  mais  auqueljen'ai  rien  trouve  qui  reponde 
mieux  en  frangois  que  i Amour  confident  de  lui-meme.  "  PC,  VIII,  108. 

2.  PC,  VIII,  109-321. 

3.  Given  supra,  note  1. 

4.  PC,  VIII,  186. 
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realized  the  danger  of  arousing  hostility  from  the  very  begin- 
ning were  he  to  choose  plays  too  strikingly  dillerent  from 
those  sanctioned  by  prevailing  French  taste.  It  seems  prob- 
able moreover  that  in  the  passage  just  cited  he  was  doing 
more  than  merely  putting  himself  tactfully  in  accord  with  his 
readers,  and  that  he  himself  believed  that  many  of  the  extrav- 
agances of  the  English  theater  ought  to  be  curtailed  by  a 
reasonable  adherence  to  the  rules.  Certainly  the  reference  (so 
frequent  under  his  pen)  to  the  *'  boulYoneries  les  plus  basses 
et  les  plus  indecentes  "'  was  aimed  directly  at  the  excesses  of 
the  Restoration  drama  and  of  the  plays  more  or  less  in  the 
same  style  which  still  persisted  in  England,  though  they  were 
gradually  dying  out  under  the  influence  of  the  warfare  begun 
so  notablv  bv  Jeremv  Collier  in  1698.  Toward  plavs  of  that 
type  Prevost's  attitude  is  clear.  It  is  not  so  much  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  English  theater  that  he  condemns  here  as  its 
coarseness  of  taste.  The  same  note  recurs  in  his  criticism  of 
Swift.  It  seems  that  what  he  hopes  to  see  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel  is  a  judicious  mingling  of  the  English  and  of  the 
French  rules  of  taste  with  avoidance  of  the  excesses  of  both. 
The  tendency  is  noticeable  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  accord  much 
more  respect  to  the  "  bienseances"  than  was  formerly  sup- 
posed. Similarly  Provost  likes  to  point  out  that  after  all  the 
English  are  nearer  the  fold  than  his  compatriots  think  ;  that  it 
is  only  a  question  of  time  when  they  will  follow  the  rules 
which  they  already  esteem  in  theory.  This  is  very  much  the 
position  of  Shaftesbury,  though  he,  with  less  reason  for 
having  to  be  polite,  explains  on  other  grounds  the  delay  in 
bringing  about  the  reform. 

A  noteworthy  passage  is  the  following  : 

"  A  la  reserve  de  quelques  libertez  nationales,  et  d'un 
petit  nombre  de  fautes  eontre  ce  que  nous  nommons  les  regies, 
je  ne  vois  rien  dans  toute  la  piece  qui  ne  puisse  entrer  en  com- 
paraison  avec  ce  que  notre  theatre  a  produit  de  plus  estira^. 
Que  le  fond  du  sujet  soit  pris  de  Terence,  il  ne  seroit  pas  plus 
juste   d'en  faire  un  reproche  »  M.  Steele   que  d'en  faire    un  k 
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Terence  d'avoir  pris  les  siens  de  Menandre.  L'unite  de  lieu 
paroitra  blessee  dans  la  plupart  des  scenes  ;  mais  le  raisonne- 
ment  des  Anglois  en  faveur  de  cet  usage  de  leur  thedtre 
est-il  destitu^  de  force  et  de  vraisemblance  ?  lis  conviennent 
que  c'est  une  chose  monstrueuse  que  de  faire  passer  en  un 
moment  I'oeil  du  spectateur  d'une  partie  du  monde  k  I'autre, 
ou  meme  du  lieu  present  de  la  scene  k  tout  autre  lieu  dont  la 
distance  ne  puisse  s'accorder  avec  l'unite  de  Faction  princi- 
pale  ;  et  sur  ce  principe  ils  ne  balancent  point  a  condamner 
Shakespear  d'avoir  mis  sur  la  scene,  dans  une  m^me  piece,  le 
meurtre  de  Jules  Cesar  k  Rome  et  la  mort  de  Brutus  dans  les 
champs  de  Philippes.  Mais  commel'unique  fondement  decette 
regie  est  I'egard  raisonnable  qu'on  doit  toujours  k  la  vrai- 
semblance, ils  pretendent  qu'elle  n'est  pas  moins  blessee  par 
les  bornes  trop  etroites  ausquelles  nos  auteurs  se  reduisent ; 
car  la  raison,  disent-ils,  ne  permet  pas  de  supposer  que  neuf 
ou  dix  personnages  qui  sont  en  action  pendant  I'espace  d'un 
jour  ou  d'environ  vingt-quatre  heures,  se  rencontrent  ou  se 
rejoignent  toujours  au  meme  endroit  lorsqu'ils  ont  quelque 
chose  a  dem^ler  entr'eux.  II  est  bien  plus  naturel  de  les 
representer  dans  tous  les  endroits  ou  les  differentes  circon- 
stances  de  I'intrigue  ont  du  les  conduire,  en  aidant  I'imagina- 
tion  et  les  yeux  du  spectateur  par  le  changement  subit  des 
decorations,  qui  depend  de  Thabilete  des  machinistes.  Ainsi, 
dans  la  comedie  qu'on  vient  de  lire,  la  scene  est  tantot  chez 
M.  Bevil,  tantot  chez  M.  Seiland,  tantot  au  Pare  de  Saint 
James  ou  dans  la  maison  d'Indiane,  tantot  dans  un  lieu  ouvert 
ou  dans  unlieu  ferm^  ;  et  cette  variety  soulage  bien  plus  I'ima- 
gination  qu'elle  ne  la  gene,  parce  qu'elle  r^pond  en  effet  a  la 
verite  des  choses,  qui  doit  ^tre  respectee  comme  la  principale 
regie  dans  la  conduite  de  toutes  les  pieces  de  theatre.  Ou  est 
I'imagination  assez  credule  pourse  persuader  que  dansPhedre, 
dans  Berenice,  dans  Mithridate,  dans  Britannicus,  etc.,  tous 
les  Acteurs,  malgr^  la  variete  deleurs  mouvemens  et  de  leurs 
int^rets,  se  rencontrent  k  point  nomm^  dans  le  meme  lieu, 
soit  pour  parler,  soit  pour  agir  ? 
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•'  Ges  reflexions  m'en  ont  fait  nailre  d'auties  ausquelles  je 
regretterois  de  ne  pouvoir  donner  place  ici,si  j'avoisentrepris 
de  justilier  I'auteur  aiiglois  sur  tous  les  points  oil  il  s'ecarte 
de  nos  mceurs  et  de  nos  usages.  Mais  je  le  repete  ;  ce  nest 
point  a  lapologie  de  nos  voisins  que  je  me  suis  engage  dans 
le  Pour  et  Contre.  Je  parle  de  leurs  ouvrages,  de  leur  gout, 
de  leur  caractere  et  de  leurs  coutumes,  en  simple  historien  qui 
veut  les  faire  connoilre,  et  faciliter  au  lecteur  le  moven  de  les 
comparer  avec  les  notres.  C'est  dans  la  meme  vue  que  jentre 
sou  vent  dans  les  m^mes  details  sur  tout  ce  qui  nous  regarde, 
parce  que  rien  ne  facilite  tant  les  comparaisons  que  den  rap- 
procher  les  termes  '. 

Here  we  get  a  more  precise  pronouncement  on  what  Pre- 
vost  rather  disparagingly  refers  to  as  "  ce  que  nous  nommons 
les  regies  -.  "  Equally  condemned  are  the  lawlessness  of  some 
of  Shakespear's  plays  ^  and  servile  obedience  to  the  rules  of 
time  and  place  even  then  current  *  on  the  French  stage.   Here 


1.  PC,  VMI,  322-25. 

2.  Attacking  probably  the  absoluteness  and  the  dogmatism  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  rules. 

3.  Gildon  observed  in  his  Remarks  on  Shakespear's  Plays  (p.  347)  : 
"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  given  us  far  more  noble 
pkiys  if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  seen  but  any  one  regular 
performance  of  this  nature.  The  beauty  of  order  would  have  struck  him 
immediately,  and  at  once  have  made  him  more  correct  and  more  excel- 
lent. "  The  attitude  of  Provost  is  not  different. 

4.  D.  Mornet,  "  La  Question  des  regies  au  dix-huitieme  siecle,  " 
Revue  d'Histoire  lilt^raire  de  la  France,  1914,  pp.  249-50.  "  Les  regies 
"  de  la  po^sie  et  de  I'eloquence,  disait  Geoffroy  en  1801,  fondles  sur  la 
"  nature,  sont  immuables  comme  elle.  "  Ce  fut  Ik  le  lerme  ini^branlable 
ou  la  plupart  des  critiques  s'arret^rent.  Tous  ont  cru  qu'il  y  avait  des 
regies  litteraires  precises.  II  serait  vain  de  poursuivre,  de  Desfontaines 
a  la  Harpe  ou  de  Freron  a  Geoffroy,  la  croyance  fidele  h  leur  autorite.  .. 

"  N^pomucene  Lemercier  determinera  les  vingt-six  regies  du  genre 
tragique  ;  les  critiques  du  dix-huiticme  siecle  les  ont  denombrees  moins 
exactement,  mais  leur  respect  fut  aussi  m6thodique.  Gaullyer  (1~2S' 
^tudie  le  po^me  dramatique:  .\rticle  1  :  Dela  fable; —  Sec.  1  :  Maniere 
de  faire  une  fable  ;  —  2  :  des  Episodes  ;  —  3  :  de  IWction  ;  —  4  :  de 
I'unit^  d'action  dramatique  ;  —  5  :  de  la  simplicity  de  Taction  drama- 
tique ;  —  6  :  de  la  continuite  :  —  7  :  de  rint6grit<5  ;  —  8  :  de  la  vraisem- 
blance  ;  —  9  :  de  I'unite  de  temps  ;  —  10  :  de  lunite  de  lieu,  etc.  Soit 
plus  de  trois  cents  pages  d'imp6ratifs  cat^goriques. "' 
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the  last  word  has  been  said  on  the  matter  of  the  rules.  The  uni- 
ty of  the  main  action  is  made  the  test  of  whether  the  other  uni- 
ties are  sufficiently  observed  or  not,  and  ' '  la  verite  des  choses  " 
is  the  chief  rule  to  be  respected  in  the  drama.  What  more 
remains  to  be  said  to-day  ?  Prevost's  liberalism  consists,  not 
in  want  of  respect  for  the  rules,  but  in  the  clear  perception 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  which  matters. 
He  shows  both  intelligence  and  moderation  ;  his  balance  and 
his  poise  distinguish  him.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his 
statement  comes  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  Hernani.  It  is 
true  that  in  his  time  Frenchmen  were  beginning  to  call  the 
rules  in  question.  La  Motte  observes  in  1725  that  many  authors 
fail  "  par  une  scrupuleuse  affectation  d'observer  les  regies'." 
Voltaire  in  the  Preface  d'CEdipe  (1730)  speaks  of  those  who 
have  loaded  down  "  presque  tous  les  arts  dun  nombre  pro- 
digieux  de  regies,  dont  la  plupart  sont  inutiles  ou  fausses  ~. 
If  art  "  doit  soumettre,  "  Montesquieu  admits  also  that  there 
are  times  v^'^hen  "  il  doit  ^tre  soumis  -K  "  But  none  the  less, 
M.  Mornet  observes  that  "  jusqu'k  la  fin  du  dix-huitieme  siecle 
la  critique  raisonnable  ou  philosophique  reste  done  la  critique 
essentielle  4.  "  '^  Tous  citent  Boileau  avec  piete  et  restent 
dociles  a  ses  methodes  •^.  "  Indications  point  already  to  the 
formation  of  historical  criticism,  point  also  toward  impression- 
istic methods  of  judging,  but  these,  particularly  in  the  first 
half  of  the  century,  remain  secondary.  Thus  we  see  that  Pre- 
vost  is  with  the  party  of  progress,  and  he  did  not,  like  Vol- 
taire, become  reactionary  afterwards.  If  others  sporadically 
called  the  rules  in  question,  none  did  so  with  more  fairness 
and  evenness  of  judgment  than  he.  Note  too  that  in  taking 
his  examples  of  the  weakness  of  the  conventional  rules,  he 
goes  directly  to  their  very  best  and  most  successful  exponent. 


i.  Mornet,  op.  cit.,  p.  263. 

2.  Loc.cit. 

3.  Loc.  cit.  Theoretically,  Boileau  also  had  admitted  this  principle. 
i.  Mornet,  op.  cit.,  p. 252. 

5.  Loc.  cit. 
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Racine  '.  Even  in  Racine,  says  Prevost,  —  and  we  know  never- 
theless that  the  works  of  Racine  were  among  his  three  favor- 
ites '-, — even  in  Racine  there  are  offenses  against  probability; 
just  as  on  the  other  hand  in  Shakespear.  Thus  lie  set  over 
against  each  other  the  two  greatest  representatives  of  dramat- 
ic art  in  their  respective  countries,  each  diametrically  opposed, 
neither  without  faults. 

It  is  evident  that  Prdvost  desired  to  see  introduced  into  the 
theater  all  reforms  which  would  tend  to  greater  "  vraisem- 
iilance.  In  a  later  volume  he  translates  at  length  some  obser- 
vation* of  Steele's  -which  attack  particularly  monologues,  a- 
sides,  and  all  expositions  made  expressly  for  the  spectators  'K 

One  other  passage  treats  of  Steele.  This  speaks  briefly  of 
his  work  as  a  journalist.  Of  the  Guardian,  Prevost  says  :  "  En 
rendant  justice  a  1  esprit  et  au  s^avoir  de  I'auteur,  on  se  trouve 
trop  souvent  refroidi  par  ses  reflexions  politiques,  qui  recom- 
mencerent  a  devenir  le  gout  de  son  tems  ^."  This  estimate  is 
singularly  precise  and  just,  and  is  in  accord  with  modern  criti- 
cism. The  Tatler  and  the  Spectator  are  of  course  mentioned 
favorably. 

As  a  whole,  the  observations  on  Steele  are  of  particular 
importance.  The  discussion  of  the  question  of  the  rules  is  not 
to  be  surpassed  and  is  exceptional  for  the  time.  In  translating 
the  Conscious  Lovers  entire,  Prevost  introduced  into  France 
a  comedy,  which,  while  not  one  of  the  greatest  English  mas- 
terpieces, is  Steele's  best  dramatic  work  and  had  at  the  time 
certain  aspects  of  especial  interest.  Its  comparative  regularity 
made  it  particularly  suitable  to  win  French  approval ;  its 
satire  is  directed  especially  against  duelling  and  marriages  of 


1.  So  Stendhal  wrote  his  Racine  el  Shakespeare. 

2.  The  others  were  F6nelon's  T^Umaque  and  La  Bruyere's  Caracl^res. 
MHQ.,  1,170. 

3.  PC,  XII,  296-.306.   Cf.  La    Motte.   Voltaire   resisted  the    proposed 
innovations.  Lanson,  Hist,  do  la  lilt,  fr.,   p.  6'fS. 

Gildon  takes  much  the  same  attitude  as  Steele.    liemarks  on  Shake- 
spear, pp.  353  (T.  ;  p.  412. 

4.  PC,  XIX,  299. 

IX  7 
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convenience  ;  the  opposition  between  the  hereditary  gentry 
and  the  rising  commercial  class  is  portrayed  clearly  in  the 
play  ;  Bevil  represents  Steele's  idea  of  a  gentleman,  sincere 
and  honorable  on  all  occasions.  Wliether  Prevost'saim  in  se- 
lecting this  play  was  to  attack  existing  abuses  is  notclear.  It  is 
possible  at  least.  His  general  attitude  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
the  drama  with  a  moral  purpose  was  fitted  to  please  him  par- 
ticularly, provided  art  was  not  too  much  sacrificed.  However 
that  may  be,  soon  Diderot  will  write  his  bourgeois  dramas, 
Rousseau  will  attack  duelling  and  licentiousness.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously,  Prevost  is  in  the  forward-current. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

PRfiVOST  AND  SWIFT 

Swift  attracted  the  attention  of  French  journalists  before 
Prevost.  *'  lis  aiment  sa  plaisanterie  aceree  et  un  peu  grasse, 
son  rire  narquois,  sa  moquerie  amere  '.  "  Texte  observes  also 
that  as  early  as  1713  le  Journal  litteraire  announced  several 
of  his  works  and  later  published  parts  of  Gulliver  and  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  In  1720  la  Bibliotlieque  angloise  translated  the  Pro- 
posal for  Correcting  the  English  Tongue  (Vol.  VIII,  Part  I). 
The  following  year  Van  Effen  translated  and  published  at  The 
Hague  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and  finally,  in  1727,  Desfontaines 
translated  Gulliver,  which  had  appeared  in  England  the  pre- 
vious year  '\  The  same  year  Voltaire  wrote  of  Swift  to  Thi- 
eriot  :  "  C'est  le  Rabelais  de  I'Angleterre,  comme  je  vous  Tai 
d6']k  mande  ;  mais  c'est  un  Rabelais  sans  fatras,  et  ce  livre 
[Gulliver]  serait  amusant  parlui-m§me,  par  ces  imaginations 
singulieres  dont  il  est  plein,  par  la  leg^rete  de  son  style,  quand 
il   ne   serait  pas  d'ailleurs   la  satire  du  genre  humain  '.   "  In 

1.  Texte,  p.  34. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40. 

3.  Letter  of  February  2,  1727. 
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his  livatrnent  of  the  second  part  of  Gulliver,  however, 
observes  M.  Lanson,  he  (jualilied  somewhat  his  praise  '. 
In  the  LeKrcs  philosopfiirfues  he  speaks  of  the  "  ing^- 
nieux  Doctour  Suift,  quon  apelle  le  Ral)elais  d'Angle- 
terre,  "  and  continues  :  "  II  a  I'honneur  d'etre  pretre  comme 
Rabelais,  el  de  se  moquer  de  tout  comme  lui  ;  mais  on  lui  fait 
l^rand  tort,  selon  mon  petit  sens,  de  I'apeller  de  ce  nom  "  ; 
hut  later  :  '"  M.  Suift  est  Rabelais  dans  son  bon  sens,  et  vivant 
en  bonne  compagnie  -  ;  il  iia  pas  a  la  verite  la  gaiete  du  pre- 
mier, maisil  a  toute  la  finesse,  la  raison,  le  choix,  le  bon  gout 
qui  manque  a  notreCur/-  de  Meudon.  Ses  vers  sont  dun  gout 
singulier  et  presque  inimitable  ;  la  bonne  plaisanterie  est  son 
partage  en  vers  et  en  prose,  mais  pour  le  bien  entendre,  il  faut 
faire  un  petit  voiage  dans  son  pais  '^  "  In  our  discussion  of  the 
Lettres  phUosophiques  '  we  have  already  noted  how  Prevost 
criticized  this  exaggeration  of  Swift's  "  bon  gout.  "  The  Abb^ 
himself,  however,  falls  somewhat  into  the  same  tendency  when 
he  mentions  "  M.  le  Doyen  Swift,  connu  par  la  finesse  et 
I'agrement  de  son  esprit,  et  p^re  d'une  infinite  de  petits  ouvrages 
qui  portent  ces  deux  caracteres  '.  "  Prevost  then  goes  on  to 
give  the  narrative  of  an  attack  on  Swift's  life  in  Ireland  '\ 

In  Volume  V  of  the  Pour  el  Contre  Prevost  speaks  of  him 
as  "  le  fameux  Docteur  Swift  qui  se  plaint  avec  sa  gayete  ordi- 
naire du  triste  etat  ou  ses  infirniitezle  reduiseut  '.  "  The  refer- 
ence to  "  sa  gayete  ordinaire  "  is  typical  and  at  the  same 
time  noteworthy.  Prevost  here,  even  less  than  Voltaire,  who 
admitted  that  Swift  lacked  the  gaiety  of  Rabelais,  seems  little 
to  realize  the  bitter  trasredv  of  Swifts  life.  The  verses  Prevost 


1.  Lanson,  Leltres  phil.,  11,  p.  142. 

2.  Has  Voltaire  been  noting  the  frequent  references  in  Swift's  corres- 
pondence with  Pope  to  the  usquebaugh,  which  seemed  to  lie  nearest  his 
heart  ? 

3.  Lanson,  Lettres  phil.,  II,  pp.  135-36. 
'i.    Supra,  Chapter  vi. 

5.  PC,  III,  57. 

6.  /Aid.,  Ill,  57-62. 

7.  Ibid.,  V,  267. 
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translates  after  the  above  passage  are  indeed  tar  from  ^ay. 
Only  the  last  two  lines  have  the  slig-htest  touch  of  humor,  and 
that  bitter  enough,  even  Avhen  one  remembers  that  Swift  was 
not  married  and  that  these  two  lines  are  not  then  autobiogra- 
phical, although  the  references  to  his  deafness  and  giddiness 
are.  As  early  as  1727  in  fact  his  health  was  bad  ',  and  he 
gradually  grew  worse.  Hettner  states  :  "  Im  Jahr  1736  fing 
er  an,  sein  Gedachtniss  zu  verlieren...  Seit  dem  Jahr  1740  ver- 
liel  er  in  einem  Zustand,  der,  wie  Walter  Scott  sich  ausdriikt, 
vom  Dichter,  Humoristen  und  Politiker  nichts  mehr  iibrig 
Hess  als  ein  elendes  menschliches  Geschopf,  das  fortfuhr  zu 
athmen,  ohne  jemals  wieder  den  mindesten  Funken  seines 
ausserordentlichen  Geistes  zu  zeigen.  In  den  letzten  zwei  oder 
drei  Jahi-en  hat  Swift  kaum  mehr  ein  Wort  gesprochen  '.'" 
In  connection  with  such  a  state  of  health  the  following  lines 
seem  anything  but  gay. 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone, 
To  all  my  friends  a  burthen  grown, 
No  more  I  hear  my  church's  bell 
Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell  : 
At  thunder  now  no  more  I  start 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart : 
Nay,  what's  incredible,  alack  ! 
I  hardly  hear  my  wife's  clack  ^. 

In  another  passage  Prevost  says  :  "  II  faut  connoitre  le 
caractere  de  M.  le  Docteur  Swift  pour  ne  rien  perdre  de  ses 
vues  dans  le  projet  qu'il  vient  de  faire  eclore,  et  pour  donner 
k  la  plus  gen^reuse  action  de  sa  vie  toute  I'admiration  quelle 
merite.  Ce  c^lebre  Doyen  de  Saint  Patrice  est  en  possession 
depuis  trente  ans,  de  faire  rire  les  trois  royaumes  d'Angle- 
terre,  d'lrlande  et  d'Ecosse,  par  sa  maniere  de  vivre,  de  penser 


1.  Writing  to  Pope,  Oct.  12,  1727,  Swift  mentions  his  giddiness  and 
his  "  comfortless  deafness  "  (Pope's  Works,  Gourthope  and  Elwin, 
1871,  Vol.  VII,  p.  100).  Later  there  are  frequent  similar  references.  Cf. 
Pope  to  Swift,  Vol.  VII,  p.  124,  and  Swift  to  Pope,  pp.  140,  142. 

2.  Hettner,  Literaturgeschichte,  Vol.1,  p.  301. 

3.  PC,  V,  267-t}8.  Provost  translates  the  verses. 
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et  d'ecrire.  Cent  traits  ag^reables  de  sa  conduite,  et  un  nombre 
intini  d'ouvrages  tant  on  prose  qu'en  vers,  oil  si  Ion  veui  retran- 
cher  certaines  idees  basses  et  populaires,  on  trouve  d'ailleurs 
tout  le  sel  et  I'ag^rement  ([ue  les  Anglois  lui  attribuent,  I'ont 
fait  regarder  comme  le  niodele  de  la  fine  satyre,  de  lironie 
delicate,  et  de  la  plaisanterie  la  plus  ingenieuse  et  la  plus 
agreable.  11  nest  connu  en  France  que  par  le  Gulliver  et  le 
Conte  du  Tonneau  dont  on  nous  a  donne  la  traduction  ;  inais 
quoique  ces  deux  ouvrages  ne  fassent  nul  tortk  sa  reputation, 
je  mimagine  (ju  elle  paroitroit  mieux  fondee  k  nos  Francois 
s'il  etoit  trouve  quelqu'un  qui  nous  eut  traduit  ses  epitres  et 
ses  poemes,  avec  plusieurs  petites  pieces  sur  divers  sujets, 
dont  la  beaute  meme  a  peut-etre  cause  de  I'embarras  aux  tra- 

ducleurs  fa) Endn.   quelqu'idee  qu'on  s'en   forme   en 

France,  il  est  certain  par  le  jugement  et  le  temoignage  dune 
nation  des  plus  eclairees,  que  M.  Swift  est  un  ^crivain  dun 
merite  distingue,  et  que  la  comparaison  qu  on  fait  de  lui  avec 
Rabelais  ne  deshonore  point  le  bon  Cure  de  Meudon. 

''  C  est  apparemment  par  les  qualitez  qui  forment  leur 
ressemblance,  que  le  Doyen  de  Saint  Patrice  se  regarde  avec 
le  plus  de  complaisance,  puisqu'apres  avoir  medite  longtems 
sur  la  maniere  d'immortaliser  son  nom,  il  en  a  choisi  une  qui 
ne  pouvoit  tomber  que  dans  I'esprit  de  Rabelais  ou  dans  le 
sien.  11  est  riche  et  sans  heritiers.  L  usage  qu'il  a  resolu  de 
faire  de  ses  richesses  est  d'elever  un  batiment  qui  servira  de 
retraite  ^  tous  les  fous  et  a  tous  les  lunatiques  d'irlande. 

"  (a)  II  ne  seroit  pourtant  pas  a  souhaiter  pour  son  honneur. 
qu'on  traduisit  ses  Pensees  diverses.  Elles  passant  en  Angleterre 
pour  originales  ;  mais  on  reconnoit  ici  qu'elles  sont  pillees  pour  la 
plupart  dans  la  Bruiere  el  la  Rochefoucault.  II  vena  quelques-unes 
neanmoins  qui  sont  de  lui  '.  " 

Again  the  idea  of  a  gay  buffoon.  In  his  treatment  of  the 
"  batiment  pour  les  fous  et  les  lunatiques,  '  it  does  not  appear 
that  Prevost  has  taken  seriously  the  pamphlet  of  17.33  entitled  : 

I.  PC,  VI,  :-iO. 
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A  Serious  and  Useful  Scheme  to  make  a  Hospital  for  Incu- 
rables, into  Tvhich,  as  one  of  the  "  scribbling  incurables,  "  Swift 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  be  himself  admitted. 
Rather  it  seems  to  be  a  semi-humorous  treatment  of  Swift's 
perfectly  serious  later  project  to  provide  a  retreat  for  those 
who  might  fall  into  the  same  utterly  miserable  condition 
as  himself  K  Thus  again  Prevost  has  failed  to  understand  the 
real  tragedy  of  Swift's  life,  and  by  his  attitude  has  made  it 
clear  that  he  is  not  yet  aw^ake  to  humanitarian  movements. 
The  project  of  an  asylum  for  the  insane  is  to  him  nothing  but 
a  merrj'  jest. 

In  admiring  so  highly  Swift's  poetry  Prevost  can  no  long- 
er be  upheld  by  modern  criticism,  for,  though  Swift  did  obtain 
some  success  in  his  lighter  and  satirical  verse,  he  had  no  real 
poetic  gift  -.  His  verse  has  been  described  as  having  very 
little  imagination  or  sentiment  ;  as  merely  witty  prose  put 
into  fluent  verse,  ^vith  clever  rimes 3.  Voltaire  was  not 
behind  Provost  in  his  admiration  for  Swift's  poetry,  and  in  the 
case  of  both  this  admiration  seems  highly  significant.  Not 
only  Voltaire  then,  but  also  Prevost,  that  most  Anglicized 
Frenchman  (in  Texte's  phrase),  is  very  much  in  accord  with 
the  classical  school,  whether  it  be  in  France  or  England,  and 
shows  little  interest  in  poetry  of  a  more  romantic  and  lyrical 
character  *.  In  this  he  is  essentially  of  the  early  eighteenth 
century,  and  not  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries. 

More  happily,  Prevost  calls  attention  to  the  distinctiveness 
of  Swift's  genius,  "  Si  Ton  a  vu  le  Docteur  Swift  revenir  sou- 
vent  sur  la  scene,  il  n'est  copie  nulle  part ;  c'est  le  propre  de 


1.  Hetlner  notes  {op.  cit.,  I,  p.  301)  :  "  Im  Gefiihl  dieser  Lage  schrieb 
er  sein  Testament  und  bestimmte  sein  Eiyenthum,  zehntausend  Pfund, 
die  er  sich  trotz  vielseitiger  Mildthatigkcil  erspart  hatte,  zur  Errichtung 
eines  Irrenhauses.  " 

2.  Cf.  PC,  XII,  97  :  "  Je  ne  sais  par  quel  d^pit  contre  les  Muses  le 
Docteur  Swlfl  a  nomm6  Tart  po6tiquc  la  partie  la  moins  sensee  de  la 
litteraturc.  ""  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 

3.  Cambridge  Uistonj,  IX,  p.  138. 

4.  Witness  his  scant  interest  in  Thompson. 
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son  caractere  que  de  quelque  c6t^  qu'on  le  montre,  il  est  lou- 
;ours  original  '.  " 

Later  he  mentions  his  intention  of  translating  some  of  Swift's 
"  pensees  detachees,  "  which  he  says  the  Englisli  compare  to 
La  Rochefoucauld  '.  Before,  the  same  comparison  had  been 
used  by  Prevost  himself  with  the  idea  of  taking  from  Swift's 
originality,  but  now  nothing  is  said  of  that.  The  cynicism 
common  to  the  two  writers  does  in  fact  make  the  comparison 
reasonably  just.  Swift  himself  wrote  to  Pope  in  1725  of 
"  Rochefoucauld,  who  is  my  favorite,  because  I  found  my 
whole  character  in  liim  ^ 

The  amusing  and  well  known  story  of  the  Partridge  hoax 
is  recounted  in  full  ',  Prevost  translated  also  a  part  of  Swift's 
satirical  scheme  for  reforming  the  theaters  "\  according  to 
which  the  actors  would  have  been  obliged  to  act  as  valets  to 
the  poets,  brushing  their  clothes,  helping  them  to  dress,  etc.  A 
further  suggestion  was  a  "  Council  of  Six  '  to  be  placed  in 
the  theater  in  full  view  of  the  audience  to  indicate  which  passages 
should  be  applauded  and  which  hissed. 

Prevost  used  an  interesting  and  elective  means  of  making 
his  readersunderstand  thegreat  deficienciesof  a  prose  translation 
of  poetry  ''.  Probably  some  of  his  subscribers  had  complained 
of  disappointment  with  Englisii  poetry  and  such  a  demonstra- 
tion was  needed.  He  turns  into  prose  a  piece  of  Fontenelle's 
verse  and  two  epigrams  of  de  Charval's,  then  gives  the  origin- 
als. "  Qu'apres  avoir  compare  tous  ces  vers  avec  I'espece  de 
traduction  ou  j'ai  rendu  exactement  le  meme  sens,  on  me  dise 
pourquoi  Ion  y  trouve  quelque  chose  de  plus  agreable  et  de 
plus  picquant  que    dans  ma  prose  ;  et  je    me   servirai   de   la 


i.  PC.  VI,  129. 

2.  Ihid.,  XI,  300. 

3.  Nov.  26,   172!'..  Popes  Works.  Vol.  VII,  pp.  f.3-6'i.   Six  years  lijtcr 
in  his  lines  on  his  own  death  his  opinion  is  the  same. 

4.  PC,  XI,  313-60. 
o.  Ihifl.,  XII,  li8-52. 

6.  Du  Bos  had  used  the  same  method,  taking  two  lines  from  Hacine 
and  putting  them  into  prose.  Reflexions,  II,  p.  5.')b. 
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meme  raison  pour  expliquer  comment  les  meilleures  pieces  de 
poesie  angloise  ne  nous  paroissent  pas  toujours  meriter  les 
eloges  qu'elles  reQoivent  h  Londres.  Au  reste  je  n'ai  pas 
pretendu  faire  ici  une  remarque  nouvelle,  mais  je  me  suis  cru 
interesse  a  reveiller  I'attention  de  mes  lecteurs  sur  ce  que 
personne  n'ignore  '.  "  Such  a  concrete  demonstration  was 
naturally  worth  far  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  fact, 
however  often  repeated. 

The  Martinus  Scriblerus  and  Peri  Bathous,  or,  as  Prevost 
calls  it,  le  Traite  du  Profond  -,  is  classed  with  Hudibras  as 
one  of  two  "  des  plus  celebres  ouvrag-es  dont  I'Angleterre  se 
vante  •^,  "  and  much  space  is  justly  given  to  it.  Professor 
Saintsburj  calls  it  one  of  Swift's  most  characteristic  critical 
works  ^.  "  Le  traite  du  Profond,  "  says  Prevost,  "  est  une 
autre  nouveaute  qui  ne  pent  etre  comparee  k  rien,  quoiqu'elle 
appartienne  en  general  au  genre  ironique,  dont  tous  les  tems 
nous  fournissent  assez  d'exemples  ;  mais  il  y  a  quelque  chose 
de  si  neuf  dans  I'imagination  de  I'auteur,  et  de  si  original  dans 
Texecution  comme  dans  le  sujet  de  son  Traite,  qu'on  ne  lui 
disputera  point  I'honneur  de  s'etre  ouvert  une  route  nouvelle 

et  d'y  avoir  marche  d'un  pas  qui  lui  est  propre  •' Tous  ces 

exemples  [d'auteurs  qui  ont  donne  dans  le  profond]  forment 
un  recueil  singulier  dans  leur  langue.  La  notre  en  fourniroit- 
elle  moins,  si  Ton  commeuQoit,  je  ne  dis  pas  au  tems  de  du 
Bartas,  mais  aux  Scuderis,  aux  le  Moines,  aux  Chappelains 
et  aux  des  Marets,  qui  fleurissoient  sous  Louis  le  Grand  ;  et 
si  Ton  descendoit,  depuis  ces  heros  du  profond,  jusqu'a 
nous  ^'  ?  "  The  translation  is  continued  at  length  ",  unfortu- 
nately without,  as  Prevost  repeats,  the  examples  from  English- 
authors.  However,  there  is  enough  to  give  a  fairly  complete 

1.  PC,  XIII,  207. 

2.  Sometimes,  however,  attributed  to  Pope. 

3.  PC,  XIII,  289. 

4.  Hisl.  ofCrit.,  Vol.  II,  p.  ^152. 

5.  PC,  XIII,  290. 

6.  Ibid.,  312. 

7.  Ibid.,  324-35. 
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idea  of  the  work,  and  certainly  Swift  appears  very  much  to 
his  advantage,  as  Prevost  himself  observes  '. 

Prevost's  readers  were  fond  of  English  epigrams.  In  fact 
Lebrun  in  France  later  raised  the  genre  to  the  height  of  an 
artistic  triumph.  In  consequence  they  appear  rather  frequently 
in  the  Pour  e.t  Contre,  much  too  frequently  from  the  modern 
point  of  view.  Space  is  given  to  some  of  Swift's  '-,  but  they 
have  little  importance  beside  his  other  work.  Swift  is  also 
spoken  of  as  about  to  compose  in  his  old  age  a  work  in  defense 
of  religion  to  offset  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  other  satires,  which 
the  English  apologist  cited  by  Prevost  says  were  not  really 
directed  against  Christianity,  but  had  been  by  many  incorrect- 
ly interpreted  to  be  so  -^ 

In  summing  up  Prevost's  treatment  of  Swift,  we  see  that 
the  French  author  had  an  almost  total  misconception  of  his 
fundamental  spirit  of  bitterness,  far  removed  from  the  idea  of 
the  gay  jester  olTered  to  the  readers  of  the  Pour  et  Contre. 
The  two  greatest  works,  Gulliver  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  are 
not  discussed  at  all,  but  only  mentioned  in  passing.  The  reason 
can  hardlv  be  that  thev  were  alreadv  too  well  known  in  France. 
If  they  had  pleased  Prevost,  he  would  scarcely  have  passed 
them  over  ^vith  the  deprecatory  phrase  :  "  II  nest  connu  en 
France  que  par  le  Gulliver  et  le  Conte  du  Tonneau^  dont  on 
nous  a  donne  la  traduction  ;  mais  quoique  ces  deux  ouvrages 
ne  fassent  nul  tort  asa  reputation,  je  m'imagine  quelle  paroi- 
troit  mieux  fondee  k  nos  Fran9ois  s'il  setoit  trouv^  quelqu'un 
qui  nous  eut  traduit  ses  Epitres  et  ses  poemes,  avec  plusieurs 
petites  pieces  sur  divers  sujets,  dont  la  beaute  meme  ',  "  etc. 
To  prefer  the  epistles  and  the  poems  and  the  "  petites  pieces  '* 
to  Gulliver  and  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  is  sufficiently  to  indicate  that 
he  did  not  understand  the  genius  of  Swift,  too  diiferent,  in  his 
best  work,  from   the   French   standards   of  the    period.    Too 

1.  PC,  XIII,  335.  Also  XIX,  157. 

2.  IbhL,  XVI,   i:jo-58. 

3.  IbiL,  XVI,  159-60. 
i.  Ibid.,  VI,  8-9. 
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much  space  is  given  to  mere  anecdote  and  unimportant 
epigram,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  as  a  journalist  Prevost 
had  first  of  all  to  entertain  and  to  give  space  to  many  other 
things  besides  literary  criticism.  Prevost  entirely  overestima- 
ted Swift's  abilities  as  a  poet,  as  did  Voltaire.  In  fact  the  two 
have  much  more  in  common  and  are  much  nearer  in  essential 
ideas  of  taste  than  has  been  generally  supposed  *.  The  Bathos 
alone  is  estimated  at  its  just  value  and  rightly  much  space  is 
given  to  it. 

It  seems  that  in  missing  the  essential  and  stressing  the  un- 
important, Prevost  showed  himself  to  be  fulfilling  rather  un- 
willingly the  task  Avhich  his  program  imposed.  He  did  not 
understand  Swift,  nor  did  he  admire  him  very  deeply,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  talk  of  Swift  to  the  French  public  and  as 
favorably  as  possible.  The  result  we  have  seen.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  he  well  judged  Pope,  so  characteristically  French  in 
the  main,  and  went  far  astray  with  Swift,  more  essentially 
English. 

CHAPTER     XV 

PREVOST     AND     GEORGE     LILLO 

George  Lillo's  London  Merchant  was  a  great  popular  success. 
It  was  first  played  at  the  Drury  Lane  theater  in  the  summer 
of  1731  2  and  continued  to  be  given  to  large  houses  for  several 

1.  V.  Schrceder  ("  L'abbe  Prevost  journaliste,  "  Revue  du  dix-huitikme 
siecle,  J  914,  p.  136)  comes  nearest  the  truth,  but  still  does  not  stress  the 
point  sufficiently  nor  develop  it  at  all  in  detail. 

2.  Firslgiven  June  22,  1731.  The  Abbe  Raynal  states  :  "  L'abbe  Pre- 
vost qui  s'est  trouv6  k  Londres  lorsqu'on  a  represents  Le  Marchand  de 
Londres,  ou  I'histoire  de  George  Barnwell,  par  Georges  Lillo,  pour  la 
premiere  fois,  m'a  ditfju'il  n'avait  vu  de  spectacle  si  frappant  que  celui- 
la.  "  Cited  by  Harrisse,  VAhhe  Provost,  p.  146. 

If,  as  the  Abbe  Raynal  states,  it  was  really  the  first  performance,  and 
not  one  of  tlic  later  ones  in  1733,  that  Prevost  saw,  then  it  is  necessary 
to  accept  the  hypothesis  that  Prevost,  who  was  back  in  Holland  in  the 
fall  of  1730,  made  a  short  trip  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1731.  This 
hypothesis  is  not  considered  probable  by  Harrisse  in  the  Viemonastique, 
p.  45,  note  1.  It  is  quite  possible,  however. 
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years.  Abroad  it  was  even  more  popular.  Prevost  gives  exact 
details  of  its  great  success.  He  shows  that  he  has  seen  it  per- 
formed and  has  been  strongly  impressed. 

"  Une  tragedie  qui  a  ete  representee  trente-huit  fois  cons^- 
cutives  sur  le  theatre  de  Drurylane,  avec  des  applaudissemens 
soutenus,  et  un  nombre  de  spectateurs  presque  toujours  ^gal; 
qui  a  eu  le  meme  succez  sur  tous  les  theatres  ou  elle  a  paru  ; 
dont  il  s'est  debite  plusieurs  milliers  d'exemplaires  iraprimez, 
ei  qu'on  ne  lit  pas  avec  moins  d'ardeur  et  de  plaisir  qu'on  ne 
I'a  vu  representer ;  une  tragedie  qui  s'est  attire  tant  de  marques 
d'approbation  et  destime,  doit  faire  naitrea  ceux  qui  en  enten- 
dront  parler,  Tune  ou  I'autre  de  ces  deux  pens^es  :  ouqu'elle 
est  un  de  ces  chefs-d'ceuvre  dont  la  parfaite  beaute  se  fait 
sentir  k  tout  le  monde  ;  ou  quelle  est  si  conforme  au  gout  par- 
ticulier  de  la  nation  dont  elle  fait  ainsi  les  delices,  quelle  peut 
servir  de  regie  certaine  pour  juger  du  gout  present  de  cette 
nation  pour  les  spectacles. 

*'  Je  veux  laisser  k  mes  lecteurs  le  plaisir  de  decider  eux- 
m^mes  sous  lequel  de  ces  deux  titres  Georges  Barnwell  a  pu 
ravir  tous  les  suffrages  de  la  nation  angloise  '.  " 

The  second  of  the  two  hypotheses  suggested  is  the  one  Pre- 
vost considers  the  true  one,  but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from 
enjoying  parts  of  the  piece.  Note  the  use  of  the  word /rayeJ^y 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  bourgeois  characters.  This  also  im- 
plies a  certain  liberalism.  He  goes  on  to  summarize  the  plot', 
then  translates  ''  quelques-unes  des  plus  belles  scenes. 

''  Je  ne  dois  pas  oublier,  "  he  continues,  "  que  Barnwell 
re^oit  dans  sa  prison  la  visitede  son  maitre  Thorowgood,  celle 
de  son  ami  Truman,  et  celle  de  Marie,  son  amante.  Ces  trois 
entrevues  forment  trois  scenes  aussi  touchantes  que  hizarres. 
Thorowgood  lui  parleen  pere,  qui  a  le  coeurbris^  de  tendresse 
et  de  (louleur;  Truman  en  desespi'^re,  qui  voudroit  mourirpour 
I'arracher  a  la  mort  et  k  I'infamie;  Marie,  en  amante  eperdue 


1.  PC,  III,  337-38. 

2.  Ibid.,  338-43. 
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qui  n'a  plus  rien  a  menag'er  en  perdant  un  homrtie  qu'elle 
adore. 

"  Au  reste,  il  n'y  a  pas  un  seul  trait  dans  cette  exposition 
qui  ne  se  passe  aux  yeux  des  spectateurs.  La  seduction  de 
Barnwell  dans  la  maison  de  Millwood,  le  vol  de  I'argent  chez 
Thorow^good,  le  meurtre  de  I'oncle,  etc.  :tout  s'execute  sur  le 
thecitre,  sans  aucun  eg-ard  pour  I'unite  de  teins  et  de  lieu.  On 
suppose  que  le  meurtre  se  fait  dans  unboisa  quelque  distance 
de  la  ville ;  que  la  maison  de  Thorowgood  est  dans  un  quar- 
tier  de  Londres  eloigne  de  celui  de  Millwood ;  la  prison  dans 
un  autre,  etc.  Enfin,  I'imagination  des  Anglois  est  si  favorable 
k  cette  piece,  qu'elle  supplee  a  tous  les  defauts  de  justesse  et 
devraisemblance  ^.  " 

Prevost  translates  Act  I,  scene  3,  but  not  the  scene  w^hich 
contains  Barnwell's  seduction,  for,  though  he  finds  it"  d'un 
tour  tout  k  fait  ingenieux  et  agreable,  "  it  is  contrary  to  "  la 
bienseance  fran9oise,''  which,  "  plus  rigoureuse  que  celle 
d'Angleterre,  ne  me  permet  pas  de  la  traduire.  Celle  qui 
represente  les  agitations  et  les  remords  de  Barnwell,  lors- 
qu'etant  de  retour  au  logis,  apres  avoir  perdu  son  innocence, 
il  essuye  les  tendres  reproches  de  son  ami  Truman,  et  de  toute 
la  famille  de  son  maitre,  k  qui  son  absence  avoit  cause  beau- 
coup  d'inquietude  pendant  toute  la  nuit,  est  d'une  beaute  sin- 
guliere-.  "  In  Act  III,  scenes  3  and  4  are  translated.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  scene,  after  the  murder  of  his  uncle,  "  Barn- 
well jette  ici  son  masque,  et  penetre  des  dernieres  paroles 
de  son  oncle,  il  se  precipite  sur  son  corps  qu'il  embrasse  en 
lui  adressant  les  choses  les  plus  tendres,  et  j'osedire  en  meme 
temps  les  plus  terribles  ;  car  c'est  le  caractere  particulier-des 
Anglois  de  sgavoir  joindre  merveilleusement  ces  deux  sortes 
de  sentimens  (a). 

"  (a)  C'est  la  seule  des  idees  d'Aristote  qu'ils  adoptent  et  qu'ils 
suivent.  lis  sgavenl  meme  unirquelquefois  I'agreable  et  le  terrible  : 


1.  PC,  111,343-44. 

2.  Ibifi.,  350-51. 
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Temoin  le  bel  endroit  du  Calo  qui  finit  ainsi  :  ''  Eternity,  thou  pleas- 
ing dreadful  thought  '. 

This  lingerinor  trace  of  Aristotle  shows  that  Prevost's  clas- 
sical training  persists,  though  he  does  not  indicate  his  personal 
attitude  toward  the  authority  invoked.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  scenes  are  *'  touchantes.  "a  characteristic  which  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  emphasized  by  one  of  the  first  popularizers 
of  tears  in  France.  Lillo  is  a  forerunner  of  Richardson,  both  in 
his  sentimentality  and  in  his  moralizing  tendency,  and  Pre- 
vost  is  the  translator  of  Richardson,  The  violation  of  the  unity 
of  place  is  mentioned,  but —  significantly  —  not  objected  to, 
Prevost  finds,  however,  that  there  are  shortcomings  in  the 
matter  of  "  vraisemblance.  "  One  of  the  scenes  is  "  dune 
beaute  singuliere.  "  The  union  of  the  "  tendre  "  and  the  "  ter- 
rible "  is  another  trait  that  has  impressed  the  French  author. 
The  vigor,  the  sentimentality,  the  rapidity  of  physical  action 
have  all  struck  Prevost  forcibly.  He  does  not  seem  to  find  it 
objectionable  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  melodramatic  in 
it  all.  Why  should  he  when  his  own  novels  are  filled  with 
the  same  note  ? 

In  another  passage  we  see  the  Prevost  wiiose  novels  \vere 
described  by  Rousseau  as  '^  dun  sombre  coloris  "  and  who 
grew  fond  of  multiplying  the  number  of  corpses.  English 
influence  did  not  create  this  taste'-,  but  it  did  intensify  it.  In 
this  connection  it  is  strange  that  Prevost  makes  no  mention 
of  such  a  characteristic  in  Shakespear,  except  apparently  to 
condemn  it.  It  is  with  real  pleasure,  however,  that  he  brings 
Barnwell  back  on  the  .scene.  "  Je  vais  ramener  sur  la  scene 
le  parricide  Barnwell,  et  causer  de  I'eiTroi  a  mes  lecteurs  par 
la  barbarie  monstrueuse  de  Millwood.  C'est  la  singularity  de 
cette  scene  plutot  que  sa  beaute  qui  me  porte  h  la  traduire '. 


i.  PC,  III,  356.  Cf.  aupra,  Chapter  viii. 

2.  The  Drst  four  volumes  of  the  M^moires  d'un  homme  de  quality  are 
the  proof. 

3.  PC.  IV,  18. 
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Of  Act  IV  he  translates  scenes  2  and  3.  Of  the  latter  scene  he 
says:  "  Dans  un  pais  ou  Ton  pent  dire  qu'on  est  acoutume 
aux  spectacles  tragiques,  et  ou  les  plus  touchans  ne  sont  pas 
toujours  reservez  pour  le  theMre,  on  auroit  peine  a  se  figurer 
jusqu'a  quel  point  le  public  a  ete  frappe  de  cette  scene.  L'eton- 
nement  et  I'horreur  etoient  visibles  k  chaque  representation 
sur  le  visage  des  spectateurs.  C'etoit  un  silence  si  profond  et 
si  lugubre,  que  pour  sen  former  Tidee  il  faudroit  eprouver 
quelque  chose  du  sentiment  qui  le  causoit.  L'art  d'un  come- 
dien  habile  aide  beaucoup  sans  doute  a  ces  impressions  extra- 
ordinaires,  dont  il  n'y  a  point  de  spectateur  qui  puisse  se  de- 
fendre...  Mais  je  crois  que  ce  qui  n'y  contribue  gueres  moins, 
est  la  suite  de  Taction  dans  une  piece  heureusementconduite'.  " 

The  personal  reminiscences  of  the  emotion  visible  on  the 
faces  of  the  audience  are  an  interesting  document  in  connec- 
tion with  the  success  of  a  piece  to  which,  as  Hettner  relates, 
the  merchants  of  the  city  used  to  send  their  apprentices  to 
learn  the  tragic  penalties  of  dishonesty,  and  which  is  said  in 
one  instance  at  least  actually  to  have  brought  about  the  reform 
of  one  of  these  young  employees  who  had  misapproriated  funds 
entrusted  to  him  ~.  Prevost  himself  this  time  goes  far  with 
the  crowd  and  shares  much  of  their  impression.  His  attitude 
toward  Lillo  shows  clearly  a  Prevost  sentimental  and  "  sen- 
sible, "  the  same  who  is  familiar  to  us  from  his  novels.  Nothing 
could  be  more  noticeable  than  the  difference  between  this  crit- 
icism, which  is  personal  and  concrete,  attaching  itself  defi- 
nitely to  particular  scenes,  and  the  vague  generalities  he  uses 
about  Shakespear.  That  contrast  is  not  the  least  valuable 
and  significant  characteristic  of  his  treatment  of  the  London 
Merchant. 

Lillo,  it  will  be  remembered,  repopularized  in  England  the 
"  tragedie  bourgeoise  "  which  had  been  temporarily  supplant- 
ed by  French  heroic  tragedy.  Diderot  was  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  London  Merchant  and  was  impelled  to  start 

1.  PC,  IV,  23-24. 

2.  Hettner,  VoL  I,  p.  467, 
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in  France  the  movement  to  bring  tragedy  down  from  its  lofty 
pedestal  to  the  commonplace  realities  of  every-day  life.  So  it 
is  of  no  slight  importance  that  as  early  as  i73iPrevost  made 
Lillo's  play  well  known  to  a  wide  circle  of  the  most  cultivated 
readers  in  France  ' . 


CHAPTER     \VI 


PREVOST  AND  OTHER  ENGLISH  AUTHORS 

Certain  other  authors  treated  by  Prevost  in  less  detail  are 
yet  important  enough  to  be  given  some  consideration  in  a 
study  of  his  criticism,  as  much  perhaps  for  what  he  does 
not  say  as  for  what  he  does.  First  among  these  is  Butler. 

"  Hudibras,  po^me  ne  depuis  un  si^cle,  est  en  eft'et  une 
des  plus  singulieres  productions  de  I'esprit  humain  et  le  chef- 
d'oeuvre  dun  genre  dans  lequel  les  Anciens  nenous  ont  point 
laisse  de  modeles  ^.  "  Immediately  before,  Prevost  had  expressed 
surprise  that  two  such  famous  works  as  Hudibras  and  the 
Traite  du  Profond  had  not  merely  found  no  translators  — 
that  might  be  explained  by  the  very  special  difficulty  of  the 
task  —  but  had  not  even  been  to  some  degree  made  known 
in  France  by  means  of  short  extracts.  We  have  seen  that  he 
himself  undertook  to  perform  this  service  for  Swift's  work, 
but.  whether  intentionally  or  not,  he  never  attempted  it  for 
Butler.  The  impossibility  of  translating  Hudibras  had  already 
been  insisted  upon  by  Voltaire  in  the  Lettres  pliilosophiques 
three  years  before  the  above  passage.  We  can  be  grateful  to 
Prevost  for  not  repeating  the  old  comparisons  with  the  Sadre 


1.  Rousseau  in  his  Lellre  4  DWlemberl  sur  let  spectacles  (1758)  re- 
ferred to  "  le  Marchand  de  Londres,  piece  admirable,  el  doiit  la 
morale  va  plus  directeraenl  au  but  qu'aucune  piece  frangoise  que  je 
connoisse."  OEuvres,  Hachette,  1862,  Vol.  I,  p.  215,  note  1. 

2.  PC.  XIII,    290. 
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Menipee  and  Don  Quixote^,  even  though  the  setting  of  Hudi- 
bras  is  in  fact  a  reverse  imitation  of  the  Spanish  work  ;  and 
we  can  be  still  more  grateful  for  his  not  going  the  length  of 
Voltaire  in  extravagant  praise.  However,  Prevost's  estimate 
is  too  general  and  too  lacking  in  originality  to  be  of  value.  It 
adds  nothing  to  what  had  gone  before. 

On  Chaucer  there  is  a  curious  passage.  "  GeolFroi  Chaucer^, 
poete  fameux  qui  florissoit  sous  son  regne  [de  Henri  IV] .... 
Ge  Chaucer,  auteur  de  plusieurs  poes.ies  qui  sont  encore  en 
estime,  et  Jean  Gauwer,  autre  poete  du  meme  terns,  passent 
communement  pour  les  premiers  reformateurs  de  la  langue 
angloise,  a  peu  pres  comme  Malherbe  a  cette  gloire  parmi 
nous  %  "Certainly  Chaucer  would  have  been  amused, Malherbe 
furious  at  the  comparison.  Prevost  often  uses  this  compara- 
tive method  in  order  to  make  known  the  importance  of  Eng- 
lish authors  in  literary  history.  The  method  is  useful,  but  some- 
times dangerous,  as  here.  Prevost's  excuse  for  the  error  is  that 
in  his  time  the  English  poet  was  still  very  little  and  very 
poorly  known  even  in  his  own  country.  The  fact  that  the  neces- 
sity of  pronouncing  his  final  e's  was  not  yet  understood  made 
appreciation  of  his  poetry  impossible.  For  that  he  still  had  to 
wait  fifty  years.  Prevost  has  evidently  not  read  him  and  is 
only  repeating  a  common  catchword.  But  it  is  something  to 
have  mentioned  Chaucer  ;  Voltaire  in  his  Letters  had  not  done 
even  that  much. 

Jeremy  Collier's  Short  View  of  the  Immorality  and  Profan- 
ity of  the  English  Stage  (1698)  had  been  translated  as  early 
as  17)5,  but  Prevost  has  nothing  important  to  say  of  him, 
which  seems  somewhat  strange,  in  view  of  Prevost's  own 
seeming  distaste  for  Restoration  drama.  However,  he  prob- 
ably felt  that  Collier  had  gone  too  far  in  the  other  direc- 
tion and  had  sinned  equally  against  good  taste.  He  calls  him 
only  "  un  ecrivain  anglois  de  quelque  reputation  "  who  has 

i .   Voltaire's  comparisons ;   the  second,  however,   had  already  been 
made  bv  Du  Bos  fl719),  Reflexions,  6th  ed . ,   1755,  p.  146,  note. 
2.  PC.,  XX,  78-79.  ' 
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^ven  to  the  public  "  divers  essais  d'histoire  et  de  critique, 
qui  peuvent  me  fournir  la  matiero  dune  feuille  intt^ressante',  " 
then  goes  on  to  translate  some  of  his  remarks  on  Scotland.  Of 
course  we  must  always  take  into  account  the  fact  that  time 
only  may  have  prevented  Prevost  from  returning  to  him. 

The  death  of  "  Jean  Dennys  "  (December  17,  I733jis  men- 
tioned, and  Prevost  adds  :  "II  est  mort  dans  un  &ge  fort 
avance,  et  aussi  couvert  degloireet  de  blessures  que  peut  I'^tre 
un  critique  qui  n  a  fait  que  mordre  et  recevoir  des  morsures 
pendant  toute  sa  vie  ^."  "  Son  humeur  caustique  et  presque 
insociable  "  is  mentioned.  "  Dans  tout  autre  pays  que  I'Angle- 
terre...  il  auroit  ete  force  peut-etre  de  renoncer  k  la  soci^te 
et  de  se  retirer  dans  un  desert,  a  moins  quil  n'eut  squ  prendre 
assez  d'empire  sur  lui-meme  pour  deguiser  ses  qualitez  inso- 
ciables  ou  du  moins  pour  les  adoucir.  Etant  Anglois,  il  a  eu 
pendant  toute  sa  vie  le  privilege  d'etre  medisant  et  satirique, 
sans  que  personneait  eu  droit  de  I'obliger  au  silence  \"  The 
last  sentence  at  least  is  interesting  as  presenting  the  traditional 
idea  of  English  freedom  and  violence  of  speech  coming  into 
conflict  with  the  French  ideal  of  sociability.  In  the  case  of 
Dennis  the  estimate  is  just  enough,  for  his  old  age  was  embit- 
tered by  sickness  and  debt^  and  by  the  long  and  violent  strife 
in  which  he  was  involved  with  Pope^,  Addison,  Steele,  and 
Swift".  Theobald  called  him  the  "  modern  Furius  "  ";  Pope, 
the  "  surley  Dennis  ^.  "  Thus  Prevost  reflects  directly  the 
contemporary  English  view  as  supported  by  the  most  influ- 
ential literary  men  of  the  country. 

There  is  one  other  reference  in  which  "  feu  Monsieur  De- 
nys  "  is  called  '  *  un  de  leurs  plus  cel^bres  critiques,  "  and  Prevost 


1.  PC.  IX,  73. 

2.  Ibid.,  Ill,  QH. 

3.  Ibid.,  III.  68,  -0. 

4.  H.  G.  Paul,  John  Dennis,  p.  61. 

5.  Ibid,  p.  86. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  65. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  100. 
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adds  :  "  J'ai  vu  de  luiune  brochure  particuliere,  dans  laquelle 
il  entreprend  de  faire  ouvrir  les  yeux  de  sa  patrie,  sur  la  con- 
tradiction qui  senible  y  regner  perpetuellement  entre  le  gout 
et  les  idees  ^.  "  This  is  a  repetition  of  the  old.theme  that  in 
literary  matters  the  English  have  reached  the  point  of  knowing 
the  better  way,  but  without  practicing  it.  Prevost  welcomes 
the  idea  and  is  fond  of  insisting  upon  it. 

It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  Prevost  does  not  charac- 
terize in  more  detail  the  critical  work  of  Dennis  and  estimate 
its  value.  Such  an  estimate  would  have  aided  materially  in 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  Prevost's  own  critical  attitude.  It  is 
possible  that  he  found  Dennis  too  much  of  a  "  strait-rule  " 
critic 2  for  his  taste. 

To  Gay  is  accorded  a  casual  note  :  "  M.  Gay,  dont  tout  le 
meriteest  d'avoir  compose  VOpera  des  Gueux,  qui  n'estqu'une 
turlupinade,  assez  ingenieuse  a  la  verite,  mais  pleine  de  traits 
bas  et  obsceines  3." 

The  Beggar's  Opera  was  first  played  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  January,  1728.  Its  success  was  very  great,  comparable  to 
that  of  the  London  Merchant.  In  the  same  winter  it  was 
repeated  sixty-two  times,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the  first 
popular  success  of  the  modern  English  stage  '*.  Its  literary 
value  is  small,  and  here  Prevost  is  keensighted  enough  not 
to  be  blinded  by  the  furor  it  w^as  causing  at  the  very  time  he 
first  entered  England  ;  its  musical  significance  he  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  perceive  at  that  time''.  The  chief  importance 
of  the  citation  is  as  evidence  that  Prevost  is  once  more  "  non- 
anglomane,  "   and  that   he  forms   judgments  contrary  to  the 

i.  PC,  XI,  120. 

2.  Saintsbury,   Hist,  of  Crit.,  Vol.  II,  pp.  432-37. 

3.  PC,  IV,  253-54,  note  (a). 

4.  Cambridge  Hist,  of  Eng.  Lit.,  Vol.  IX,  pp.  182-83  ;  where,  how- 
ever, the  date  of  the  first  representation  is  incorrectly  put  after  1736, 
and  then  stated  correctly  five  lines  below. 

5.  Hettner,  Literalurgeschichte,  Vol.  I,  pp.  245-46.  "  Diese  musikal- 
ische  Bedeutung-  ist  die  bleibende.  Durch  die  Wiedei'erweckung  des 
alten  Volksliedes  ist  die  Bettleroper  in  hochsten  Sinn  epochemachend 
geworden  .  " 
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current  of  popular  enthusiasm  in  Enj^^and.  Indeed,  we  have 
already  seen  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  French  attitude 
which  he  has  by  no  means  thrown  over.  The  objection  to  the 
'*  traits  baset  obscenes  "  is  characteristic. 

Ben  Jonson  is  not  estimated  by  Prdvost  himself,  but  an 
English  judgment  is  given,  an  unfavorable  one.  This  is  in  itself 
significant,  since  he  is  at  no  pains  to  correct  it,  as  he  often 
does  when  he  quotes  criticism  not  his  own.  "  Si  1  on  demande 
aprescela  ce  que  les  Anglois  pensent  de  Ben  Johnson;  voici 
leur  jugement  dans  les  termes  d'un  de  leurs  plus  cel^bres 
critiques  : 

"  II  etoit  fort  verse  dans  les  lettres,  et  c'est  I'avantage  qu'il 
•■  a  sur  Shakespear.  Mais  ce  que  celui-ci  a voitrefu  de  la  nature, 
"  est  plus  qu'une  balance  egale  pour  ce  que  I'autre  avoitpuise 
"  dans  ses  livres.  Si  Shakespear  n'avoit  pas  lu  les  Anciens, 
"  il  s'ensuit  qu'il  n'a  rien  pris  d'eux.  Ben  Johnson  au  contraire 
"  n'a  pas  fait  difficulte  deles  piller  ouvertement,  et  ne  I'a 
"  pas  toujours  fait  k  leur  avantage  niausien;  car  si  Augusta 
"  et  Virgile  etoient  tels  en  elfet  qu'il  les  a  repr^sentt^s  dans 
*'  la  scene  de  son  Poetaster,  Vun  fut  le  plus  bizarre  empereur, 
"  et  I'autre  le  plus  ridicule  poete  qu'il  y  ait  jamais  '. 

This  criticism  is  translated  from  Rowe  '^,  the  source  of  Pre- 
vost's  information  on  Shakespear. 

Saint-Evremond,  one  remembers,  had  put  Moliere  and  Ben 
Jonson  on  an  equal  plane.  "  Notre  Moliere  k  qui  les  Anglois 
ont  inspire  le  bon  esprit  de  la  comedie,  egale  leur  Ben  Johnson 
h  bien  representor  les  diverses  humeurs  et  les  dilferentes 
manieres  des  hommes;  I'un  et  I'autre  conservant  dans  leurs 
peintures  un  juste  rapport  avec  le  genie  de  leur  nation.  Je 
croirois  qu'ils  ont  ^te  plus  loin  que  les  Anciens  en  ce  point- 
Ik  3.  " 

Muralt  observed  that"  rAngleterre,aussi  bien  que  la  France, 
a  eu  son  plus  haut  periode  pour  la  comedie.  Ben  Johnson  qui 

1.  PC,   XIV,  46-47. 

2.  Rowe,  EsKay  on  Ihe  Life  of  Shakespear,  pp.  xiii-xv. 

3.  CEuvres  mesl^es,  1709,  Vol.  II,  pp.  212-13. 
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vivoit  au  commencement  de  ce  siecle  est  le  poete  qui  Ta  por- 
t^e  le  plus  loin,  "  but  :  "  Je  dirois  que  Ben  Johnson,  quoique 
veritablement  grand  poete,  k  certains  egards,  est  inferieur  a 
Moliere  en  beaucoup  de  choses  "  ;  however,  in  conclusion  : 
"  Apres  tout  il  faut  avouer  que  Ben  Johnson  est  un  poete  judi- 
cieux,  admirable  a  distinguer  et  k  soutenir  les  caracteres  qu'il 
entreprend,  et  dont  les  bonnes  pieces  sont  excellentes  dans 
leur  espece  K  "  Muralt  prefers  him  to  Shakespear.  Prevost 
evidently  knows  better  than  that  at  any  rate. 

The  English  Observations  sur  Muralt  admitted  that  Jonson 
had  faults.  He  knew  nothing  of  "  galanterie,  "  but  this  was 
due  to  the  taste  of  the  time  and  the  fact  that  there  were  no 
women  acting  until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  However,  says 
the  author,  we  esteem  him,  for  he  is  worthy  of  esteem  and 
has  appeared  so  to  Saint-Evremond.  "  Personne  n'aplus  appro- 
fondi  la  nature  humaine  et  n'a  plus  epuise  tous  les  caracteres 
qu'il  a  introduits  sur  la  scene  ^.  " 

As  for  Prevost,  he  is  quite  probably  speaking  of  Jonson 
from  hearsay,  or  at  any  rate  without  much  personal  interest. 
The  exaggeration  of  type  in  Jonson  might  very  well  have  re- 
pelled him,  but  on  the  whole  it  seems  more  probable  that  he 
did  not  know  him  at  first  hand.  His  information  about  the 
Elizabethan  period  in  general  is  very  meager.  We  have  seen  al- 
ready how  little  evidence  he  gives  of  knowing  more  even  of 
Shakespear  than  he  could  learn  from .  Rowe  and  Gildon. 
How  much  less  then  of  other  authors  of  the  period,  even 
though,  like  Jonson,  of  classical  tendencies  ! 


1.  Muralt,  2nd  ed.,  1727,  pp.  22-23. 

2.  Observations  bound  in  the  same  volume  with  Muralt,  p.  330. 
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CHAPTER    WII 

PRfiVOST'S  SOURCES  AND  HIS  INFLUENCE 

At  the  Jesuit  college  of  Hesdin,  at  Louis-le-Grand,  and  at 
La  Fleche,  the  Abbe  Prevost  received  an  education  which 
developed  in  him  for  all  his  life  a  taste  for  study  and  a  keen 
perception  of  literary  beauty  '.  His  early  studies  and  his  later 
activities  as  a  member  of  the  Benedictines  were  all  calculated 
to  familiarize  him  especially  with  the  Latin  classics,  and  he 
did  not  react  ag-ainst  this  training.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
him  referring  in  his  works  to  Virgil  and  citing  frequently 
Horace.  He  knew  Italian  also  and  referred  occasionally  in  the 
Pour  et  Contre  to  Tasso,  Guarini,  and  others.  There  was 
nothing  then  in  his  education  calculated  to  develop  one  of  the 
popularizers  of  English  literature  in  France,  or  the  champion 
of  Shakespear  and  the  forerunner  of  Romanticism  which  some 
— N^and  not  entirely  without  justice  —  have  been  pleased  to 
see  in  him  2. 

His  attitude  toward  the  Ancient  and  Modern  controversv  is 
not  dillicult  to  determine.  We  have  spoken  of  his  love  for  the 
classics.  The  statement  is  supported  by  Prevost  himself,  when 
he  mentions  '*  le  plaisir  que  je  prens  toujours  k  ce  qui  rap- 
proche  de  moi  la  bonne  antiquity  3.  "  "II  me  paroit  surpre- 
nant,'  he  says  in  another  passage,  "  que  de  tant  de  poetes 
modernes  qui  se  sont  fait  une  reputation  distinguee  dans  les 
dilferentes  parties  de  I'Europe,  il  n'v  en  ait  presque  pas  un 
dont  les  opuscules  aient  ^te  traduits  dans  une  autre  langue. 


1.  V.  SchrcBder,  I'Abb^  Provost,  pp.  4-5,  and  note. 

2.  Benjamin  M.  Woodbridge,  Romantic  Tendencies  in  the  Novels  of 
the  Abh4  Provost,  PMLA.,  Vol.  X.KVI(lOll),  has  pointed  out  Romantic 
traits  in  the  novels.  I  do  not  take  issue  with  this  view  so  far  as  his  lit- 
erarj-  practice  in  the  novels  is  concerned,  but  do  not  Gnd  that  it  has  left 
traces  in  his  literary  criticism. 

3.  PC,  XIX.  23l". 
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On  n'est  pas  si  indifferent  pour  toutes  les  pieces  de  cette  nature 
qui  nous  restent  d'Athenes  et  de  Rome.  N'est-ce  pas  encore 
une  preuve  tacite  de  la  superiorite  des  Anciens^?"  Prevost 
here  takes  no  account  of  oth*er  possible  reasons  than  the 
one  he  wishes  to  deduce,  but  the  passage  is  only  the  more 
significant  because  of  its  inaccurate  reasoning.  Yet  we  must 
not  too  quickly  nor  too  completely  draw  him  over  to  the  side 
of  the  Ancients.  We  have  already  seen  him,  in  connec- 
tion with  Dryden's  All  for  Love,  close  to  the  position  of 
Fontenelle  2,  In  fact  Prevost  in  the  Pour  et  Contre  causes  his 
"  Avocat  3  "  to  say  :  "  On  croiroit  apres  cette  remarque  que  je 
panche  du  cote  des  Anciens.  Non,  j'entre  dans  ce  temperament 
raisonnable  qui  a  rendu  M.  Wotton  un  de  nos  plus  judicieux 

ecrivains Je  ne  trouve  rien  de  si  judicieux  et  de  si  modere 

que  les  termes  ausquels  M.  Wotton  a  reduit  toute  la  question. 
1.  Si  dans  les  choses  ou  Ton  suppose  que  les  Anciens  sont 
parvenus  a  la  perfection,  cela  vient  de  ce  qu'ils  ont  eu  plus 
de  genie  que  ceux  qui  les  ont  suivis,  ou  de  ce  qu'ils  sont  nez 
les  premiers.  2.  S'il  y  a  quelques  arts  ou  quelques  sciences 
que  les  Anciens  ayent  exercez  ou  sgu  plus  parfaitement  que  les 
Modernes,  quoique  ceux-ci  ayent  fait  leur  possible  pour  les 
egaler.  3.  S'il  n'y  a  point  quelques  autres  arts  ou  quelques 
autres  sciences  dans  lesquels  les  Modernes  ayent  surpasse  les 
Anciens,  quoique  les  uns  et  les  autres  ayent  fait  tous  leurs 
efforts  pour  y  reussir  ^.  "It  is  probably  significant  of  influence 
on  Prevost  that  the  Abbe  Du  Bos  had  cited  Wotton  to  the 
same  effect  fifteen  years  before.  "  M.  Wotton,  en  mettant  le 
SQavoir  des  Modernes  au-dessus  de  celui  des  Anciens  dans  la 
plupart  des  arts  et  des  sciences,  tombe  d'accord  neanmoins 
que  dans  la  poesie  et  dans  I'eloquence  les  Anciens  ont  surpasse 
les  Modernes  de  bien  loin  •''.  "  The  question  of  influence  here 

1.  PC,  XVI,  60. 

2.  See  supra,  p.  76  and  note  4. 

3.  The  "  a  vocal  "  is  the  mouthpiece  for  the  French  attitude,  as  is  the 
"  ministre  "  for  the  English. 

4.  PC,  V,  82,  84-85. 

5.  Du  Bos,  I,  p.  151. 
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is  made  more  doubtful  by  the  fact  that  Prevost's  passage  is  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  "  avocat"  and  not  stated  to  be  his  own 
opinion.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  speaks  in  his  own 
person.  "  Les  Fran(;ois.  apr^s  avoir  paru  balancer  lon^^tems 
entre  les  Anciens  et  les  Modernes,  ont  pris  sans  doute  le  seul 
parti  raisonnable,  lorsque  renongant  a  toutes  les  preventions 
qui  peuvent  tourner  au  d^savanlage  des  uns  et  des  autres,  ils 
se  sont  accordez  k  estimer  et  a  suivre  tout  ce  qui  leur  paroit 
bon,  dans  quelque  terns  et  dans  quelque  lieu  qu'il  ait  pris 
naissance.  Ainsi  leur  gout  portant  moins  sur  les  terns  que  sur 
les  choses,  ils  jouissent  sans  exception  de  tout  ce  que  les  arts 
et  les  sciences  ont  produit  d'estimable  dans  tous  les  siecles  ; 
et  par  une  disposition  si  raisonnable  et  si  desintOressee,  Ton 
pent  dire  dans  un  autre  sens  que  M.  de  La  Motte,  qu'ils  sont 

Contemporains  de  tous  les  hommes, 
Et  citoyens  de  tous  les  lieux  '. 

As  in  the  case  of  Provost's  treatment  of  the  rules  ^,  it  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly  the  balance  and  general 
soundness  of  judgment  shown  in  this  passage.  Doubtless, 
in  spite  of  his  polite  and  tactful  statement,  his  countrymen  had 
not  in  general  advanced  so  far  ;  it  is  his  own  attitude  that  he  is 
really  expressing,  not  theirs.  It  would  be  well  for  Provost  if 
we  could  leave  this  as  the  final  statement  of  his  view^s.  Unfor- 
tunately he  took  up  the  question  again,  less  happily.  *'  Tous 

les   partisans   du   bon  gout s'accorderont  aussi  avec  M. 

de  Merville  dans  I'endroit  ou  il  ajoute,  que  "  la  dispute  sur  le 
"  merite  des  Anciens,  qui  du  tems  de  Perrault  pouvoit  passer 
"  pour  un  point  de  droit,  est  pr^sentement  un  point  de  fait 
"  decide  par  I'exp^rience.  Auroit-on  la  hardiesse  de  nier  que 
"  ceux  d  entre  nos  ecrivains  qui  ont  etudie  et  imite  les 
"  Anciens,  soient  nos  plus  grands  hommes,  et   qu'ils  ayent 

fait  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  ;  tandis  que  ceux  qui  les  ont  m^prisez, 


1.  PC,  VI.  292-93. 

2.  Supra,  pp.  92  ff. 
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"  et  qui  ont  evite  toute  ressemblance  avec  eux  sont  k  peine 
"  connus,  ou  du  moins  n'ont  rien  fait  d'estimable  ?  " 

"  Gette  maniere  de  rendre  justice  aux  Anciens  est  aussi 
moderee  qu'ingenieuse  ;  car  sans  employer  le  terme  odieux  de 
preference,  qui  est  capable  en  effet  de  revolter  un  peu  les 
Modernes,  les  degrez  et  les  rangs  se  trouventfort  bien  assignez. 
II  est  constant  que  les  Anciens  ont  decouvert  les  bonnes  regies 
et  saisi  le  vrai  gout  pour  tous  les  ouvrages  d'esprit.  Qu'on  dise, 
sil'on  veut,  que  leuravantage  est  d'avoir  ete  les  premiers  ;  mais 
comme  les  principes  du  bon  gout  sont  aussi  simples  et  aussi 
invariables  que  ceux  de  la  verite,  il  faut  necessairement 
marcher  sur  leurs  traces  pour  arriver»a  la  perfection  dont  ils 
nous  ont  trace  des  modeles.  Ce  qui  n'empeche  point  qu'on  ne 
puisse  s'elever  aussi  haut  qu'eux,  car  pourquoi  diroit-on  que  le 
fond  de  la  nature  est  altere  dans  leurs  descendans  ?  Mais  celui  qui 
se  proposeroit  de  les  egaler,  doit  penser  d'abord  a  les  imiter ; 
ou  s'il  arrivoit,  par  une  heureuse  reunion  d'efforts  et  de  talens, 
qu'on  produisit  quelque  chose  de  vraiment  estimable  sans  les 
avoir  consultez,  on  seroit  tout  surpris  de  s'appercevoir  k  la  fin 
que  ce  qu'on  auroit  fait  de  meilleur  ressembleroit  a  ce  qui  nous 
vient  d'eux  et  que  sans  avoir  su  par  quelle  voye  ils  ont  marche 
on  n'auroit  reussi  qu'autant  que  le  hazard  ou  la  force  de  la 
nature  en  auroit  fait  approcher'.  "Certainly  we  are  very  far 
here  from  the  vision  of  a  Prevost  speaking  "without  respect 
for  the  Ancients  and  their  rules  '^,  ''There  is  much  good  sense 
in  the  passage,  but  the  best  is  Merville's  and  not  Prevost's. 
It  is  quite  surprising  to  find  the  latter,  so  often  inspired  by  the 
doctrine  of  relativity,  asserting  that  "  les  principes  du  bon 
gout  sont  aussi  simples  et  aussi  invariables  que  ceux  de  la 
verite  3,  "  and  that  one  must  follow  the  Ancients  "  pour 
arriver  a  la  perfection  dont  ils  nous  ont  trace  des  modeles.  " 
Though  stated  with  moderation,  the  doctrine  but  slightly  masks 
a  very  narrow  and  absolute  dogmatism  whose  chief  merit  is 

1.  PC,  IX,  348-49. 

2.  Jusseraud,  p.  173. 

3.  Yes,  if  all  truth  were  perfectly  known. 
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that  it  does  not  at  anv  rate  deny  to  the  Moderns  the  possibil- 
ity of  equaling  their  «^reat  predecessors,  hut  which  is  very 
much  marred  by  prescribing  that  they  must  do  it  by  following 
the  same  methods.  Prevost's  classical  training  has  evidently 
dominated  him  more  that  any  other  passage  of  his  would 
permit  us  to  suppose.  Explanation  of  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  this  and  his  previous  utterances  on  the  same  question 
lies  probably  simply  in  those  contradictions  which  almost 
always  appear  at  diiferent  limes  in  the  writing  of  any  one  whose 
special  care  has  not  been  to  try  to  put  his  varying  moods  and 
opinions  in  harmony.  Prevost  wrote  always  very  rapidly ; 
journalistic  work  like  the  Pour  ef  Contre  was  probably  com- 
posed with  particular  haste  ;  he  could  never  imagine  that  it 
would  ever  be  closely  scrutinized  and  the  etfort  made  to 
harmonize  and  evaluate  his  different  opinions  ;  so  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  we  should  find  such  a  passage  as  the  one  just 
cited.  Probably  it  does  express  his  real  attitude,  but  more 
absolutely  than  he  actually  intended.  We  can  hardly  doubt 
that  he  preferred  in  his  heart  the  Ancients  and  thos6  who  had 
imitated  them  most  successfully.  Were  not  his  three  favorites 
Racine,  La  Bruyere,  and  Fenelon  '  ?  But  his  practice  makes 
it  evident  that  he  was  open-minded  in  his  attitude  and,  as  he 
himself  says,  ready  to  esteem  and  follow  all  that  appears  good, 
'*  dans  quelquetems  et  dans  quelque  lieu  qu'il  ait  i)ris  nais- 
sance.  "'  Only  it  is  clear  that  his  theoretical  open-mindedness 
was  limited  by  his  education  and  preferences  so  that  he  would 
still  use  the  Ancients  as  his  measuring  stafT.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  unable  really  to  appreciate  Shakespear  and  Swift, 
but  is  successful  in  dealing  with  the  more  classical  Dryden, 
Steele,  Addison,  and  Pope. 

In  his  attitude  Prevost  is  substantially  in  accord  with  Du 
Bos,  who  also  was  influenced  bv  Wotton.  Du  Bos  was  certain- 
ly  known  to    Prevost,  even  though  not  mentioned  by  him-, 

1.  MIIQ.,  1,  17U. 

2.  Du    Bos   was   mentioned    favorably    by    Desfonlaines    during    his 
editorship  of  Volume  II  of  the  Pour  fl  Contrr. 
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and  his  general  spirit  was  fitted  to  please  our  Abbe.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  there  is  here  no  question  of  direct 
influence.  At  the  most  Du  Bos  could  hardly  have  done  more 
than  strengthen  Prevost  in  the  opinion  which  his  Avhole  edu- 
cation and  cast  of  mind  would  have  tended  in  any  case  almost 
inevitably  to  form.  Prevost  surely  derives  much  more  from  the 
classical  authors  whom  he  read  in  his  youth  at  Hesdin  and  at 
Louis-le-Grand,  and  from  the  Racine,  the  La  Bruyere,  and  the 
Fenelon  whom  he  later  loved  so  well. 

In  placing  men  of  this  period  properly  among  the  "families 
d'esprits,  "  one  other  much  discussed  question  is  very  helpful, 
that  of  rhyme.  "La  rime",  says  Prevost,  "  n'est  pas  une 
perfection  dans  la  poesie, .  .  .elle  doit  meme  etre  regardee 
comme  un  defaut^"  "On  conviendra  volontiers  qu'elle  est 
la  poesie  du  vulgaire,  c'est-a-dire  de  tous  ceux  qui  ne  sont 
point  capables  de  sentir  d'autre  difference  entre  la  prose  et 
les  vers  ^.  "  "  N'est-il  pas  certain  qu'elle  est  le  fruit  de  la 
corruption  du  gout  dans  des  siecles  d'ignorance  et  de  bar- 
barie^?"  "La  meme  raison  qui  a  fait  que  les  Grecs  et  les 
Romains  ont  neglige  la  rime  dans  les  bons  siecles  de  leur 
langue,  fait  que  les  Anglois  et  les  Italiens  la  rejettent 
aujourd'hui,  parce  que  leur  langue  est  assez  parfaite  pour  se 
passer  de  cesecours.  lis  ne  sont  pas  les  inventeurs  d'une  nou- 
velle  poesie,  mais  les  restituteurs  de  la  bonne.  Quant  au  plaisir 
qu'ils  y  prennent,  I'auteur  n'en  doit  pas  douter,  puisque  ceux 
de  leurs  poetes  dontils  font  le  plus  de  cas,  ont  ete  les  premiers 
qui  ont  secoue  le  joug  de  la  rime  ^  "  Fenelon,  Prevost's 
ancestor  in  certain  respects,  had  opposed  rhyme,  though  less 
completely.  "  Notre  versification  perd  plus,  si  je  ne  me  trompe, 
qu'elle  ne  gagne  par  les  rimes.  .  .  Je  n'ai  garde  neanmoins  de 
vouloir  abolir  les  rimes  ;   sans  elles,  notre  poesie  tomberait  ^.  " 

1.  PC,  VI,  75. 

2.  Ibid.,  X,  250. 

3.  Ibid.,  X,  249.  Cf.  XII,  253. 

4.  Ibid.,  X,  283.  Cf.  V,  81  ;  X,  243-64,  278-88  ;  XX,  13. 

5.  Fenelon,  Leltrei  VAcad^mie,  Chap.  V,  Cahen  ed.,  1908,  p.  55  and 
p.  .58. 
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La  Motte,  the  enemy  of  poetrv  m  general,  opposed  rliynie  in 
particular  on  the  ground  that  it  distorted  thought.  At  least 
his  position  was  more  reasonable  than  that  of  Fontenelle,  who 
saw  in  rhyme  only  the  merit  of  the  "  difTiculte  vaincue.  "  If 
that  were  indeed  all,  then  certainly  it  should  be  abolished. 
Du  Bos  likewise  had  attacked  rhyme.  It  is  difTicult  not  to  see 
in  the  following  passage  the  origin  of  at  least  one  of  Provost's 
contentions  :  ';  La  rime,  ainsi  que  les  fiefs  et  les  duels,  doit 
done  son  origins  k  la  barbarie  de  nos  ancetres  '.  "  "  Enfin  il 
faut  rimer,  "  says  Du  Bos,  but  he  accepts  it  only  as  a  regret- 
table, though  unavoidable,  sign  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French 
language  in  comparison  with  Greek  and  Latin.  "  Peut-on 
d'ailleurs  ne  point  regarder  le  travail  bizarre  de  rimer  comme 
la  plus  basse  fonction  de  la  mecanique  de  la  poesie-?  "  Pre- 
vost's  position  is  different  from  that  of  Du  Bos  only  in  tha,t  he 
carries  the  argument  to  its  logical  conclusion  and.  along  with  La 
Motte.  refuses  to  accept  the  evil  as  inevitable.  His  patriotism 
refuses  to  acknowledge  that  French  is  inferior  as  a  poetic 
medium  to  Greek  or  Latin,  Italian  or  English.  The  charm  of 
Italian  "'versi  sciolti  "  and  the  majesty  of  Milton's  blank 
verse  ^  have  aroused  his  admiration.  In  thinking  that,  in  order 
to  equal  them,  all  which  eighteenth-century  French  poetry 
needed  to  do  was  to  discard  rhyme,  Prevost  was  obviously 
wrong.  To  Voltaire,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  rhyme 
seemed  more  necessary  for  French  than  for  other  languages 
whose  accentual  character  and  greater  libertv  of  .syntax  made 
possible  more  varied  metrical  combinations.  Even  in  his 
error.  Provost  showed  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  French 
poetry  needed  to  be  rejuvenated  ;  his  poetic  perceptions  were 
less  blunted  than  were  those  of  La  Motte,  and  of  the  greater 
Montesquieu  and  Bulfon  ;  he  was  wrong  only  in  his  choice  of 
the  method  '*.    From  time  to  time  under  the  influence  of  some 


1.  Du  Bos,  I,  p.  363. 

2.  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  336,  357-38.  Cf.  I,  p.  299. 

3.  Cf.  supra.  Chap.  x. 

4.  In  PC,  XII, 21-22,  we  find  this  citation  :  "  La  poesie  n'a  peut-etre 
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particularly  vigorous  gust  of  foreign  poetry  he  felt  vaguely 
conscious  of  something  in  which  the  elegant  versifiers  of  his 
own  country  were  lacking,  and  sought  a  remedy,  finding  it,  as 
he  thought,  in  the  criticisms  of  Fenelon,  La  Motte,  and 
Du  Bos. 

Among  the  influences  which  produced  Prevost's  liberalism, 
Montaigne  \  whom  he  often  cites,  is  important.  Fenelon  also, 
for  whom  Prevost  had  an  especial  fondness  and  w^ith  whom 
he  had  many  characteristics  in  common-,  had  welcomed  the 
idea  of  relativity.  "  Chaque  nation  a  ses  moeurs,  tres  diffe- 
rentes  de  celles  des  peuples  voisins  3.  "  Bayle,  constantly 
attacking  dogmatism  of  whatever  form,  appealed  strongly  to 
Prevost,  who  cites  him  as  frequently  as  he  does  Montaigne. 
The  Abbe  was  much  impressed  by  Bayle's  open-minded  spirit 
of  inquiry  and  by  the  power  of  his  logic.  ' '  II  y  a  peu  d'esprits 
aussi  nets,  aussi  justes,  et  aussi  penetrans  que  le  sien^.  "  Fon- 
tenelle  he  admires  also,  because  of  his  "  elegance"  particular- 
ly^, but  also  because  of  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences^.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  Fontenelle's  attacks  on  tradition 
had  their  effect  on  Prevost  and  helped  to  free  him  in  part  from 
the  weight  of  the  past.  The  whole  quarrel  of  the  Ancients  and 
Moderns  tended  of  course  in  that  direction.  In  fact  the  one 
great  result  of  that  controversy  was  the  releasing  of  the  spirit 
of  progress  and  of  self-reliance.  Prevost,  as  we  have  seen,  was 


jamais  ete  cullivee  avec  tant  de  succes ;  car  dans  quel  rang  la  posterile 
ne  mettra-t-elle  pas  le 'siecle  des  Rousseaux,  des  Voltaires,  et  de  tant 
d'autres  poetes  qui  se  succedent  sans  interruption  '?  .  .  .  Comment 
craindre  la  decadence  du  savoir  et  du  gout  dans  un  siecle  ou  ils  s'eta- 
blissent  tons  les  jours  sur  de  si  bons  fondemens?  "  The  passage  is  not 
given  as  Prevost's  own  opinion  but  as  part  of  a  letter  from  an  "  inconnu  " 
(p.  15)  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  mask  for  the  Abbe  himself.  It  is 
probable  that  Prevost  himself  partly  sympathized  with  this  attitude 
but  would  have  hesitated  to  accept  it  in  so  extreme  a  form. 

1.  Cf.  supra,  p.  36. 

2.  Cf.  supra,  p.  39. 

3.  Leltre  k  lAcadiniie,  Chap.  VIII,  p.  120. 

4.  PC,  III,  184. 

5.  Ibid.,  IX,  67. 

6.  Ibid.,  V,  90. 
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much  farther  from  being  a  Modern  than  has  been  thought, 
but  the  very  fact  that  he  consciously  embraced  the  doctrine 
that  the  French  have  something  to  learn  from  English  as 
well  as  from  classic  taste  shows  that  the  liberalizing  spirit  has 
had  its  ellect.  He  was  indeed  actually  preparing  his  country- 
men to  substitute  imitation  of  the  English  for  imitation  of 
the  Ancients.  It  was  no  small  innovation.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  that  he  did  not  burn  his  bridges  behind  him. 

Liberalism  in  regard  to  the  rules  was  not  by  any  means 
entirely  an  a  (fair  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Prevost's  own 
classic  Racine  had'taken  issue  with  the  rules  in  these  terms: 
"  Je  les  conjure  da  voir  assez  bonne  opinion  d'eux-memes 
pour  ne  pas  croire  qu'une  piece  qui  les  louche,  et  qui  leur 
donne  du  plaisir,  puisse  dtre  absolument  contre  les  regies.  La 
principale  regie  est  de  plaire  et  de  toucher.  Toutes  les  autres 
ne  sont  faites  que  pour  parvenir  k  cette  premiere  '.  "  So,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  Moliere  :  "  Gar  enfin,  si  les  pieces  qui 
sont  selon  les  regies  ne  plaisent  pas  et  que  celles  qui  plaisent 
ne  soient  pas  selon  les  regies,  il  faudroit  de  necessite  que  les 
regies  eussent  ete  mal  faites  -.  "  La  Bruyere,  whom  Prevost 
was  fond  of  reading,  exclaims  :  "  Quelle  prodigieuse  distance 
entre  un  bel  ouvrage  et  un  ouvrage  parfait  et  regulier  I  Je  ne 
sais  s'il  sen  est  encore  trouve  de  ce  dernier  genre.  11  est  peut- 
^tre  moins  difficile  aux  rares  genies  de  rencontrer  le  grand  et  le 
sublime,  que  d'eviter  toute  sorte  de  fautes  ^.  "  La  Bruyere  has 
this  other  passage  worthy  of  Rousseau  ^  :  "  Quand  une  lecture 
vous  eleve  lesprit,  et  qu'elle  vous  inspire  des  sentiments 
nobles  et  courageux,  ne  cherchez  pas  une  autre  regie  pour  juger 
de  I'ouvrage  ;  il  est  bon,  et  fait  de  main  d'ouvrier  ^.  "  Thus 
in  the  seventeenth  century  by  the  avowed  partizans  of  the 
Ancients;  in  the  eighteenth  of  course  there  are  real  attacks  and 

1.  Racine,  Preface  de  B4r^nice,  UEuvres,  II,  p.  378. 

2.  Moliere,  Criliquede  iEcole  des  Femmes,  sc.6  ;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  358-59. 

3.  La  Bruyere,  da  Ouvrages  de  I'esprit,  par.  30. 

4.  Rousseau,  Xouvelle  Hiloise,  Part  2,  LetterXVIII,  the  Pope-Crouzas 
controversy. 

5.  La  Bruyere,  op.  cit.,  par.  31. 
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they  are  more  definite  and  violent.  It  is  no  longer  only  the 
spirit  of  genius  occasionally  calling  the  rules  in  question  when 
criticism  tends  to  hamper  too  much  the  practice  of  his  art,  it 
is  an  attack  on  the  whole  principle  of  literary  law-giving  in 
general.    La    Motte    in    1730  lances  this  reply  to  Voltaire's 
championship  of  the  rules  :  "  Vous  vous  recriez  d'abord  qu'un 
peuple   sense   ne   saurait  ne   pas  etre   ami    des  regies.    Oui, 
monsieur,  si  les  regies  voulaient  dire  la  raison ;  mais  comme 
elles  ne  signilient  la  que  des  institutions  arbitraires,  on  peut 
fort  bien  avoir  le  sens  commun  sans  les  exiger.  Ma  pensee 
ne  va  done  en  cet  endroit  qu'k  prouver  que  I'unite  seule  d'un 
grand  interet  pourrait  plaire  par  elle-meme,  au  lieu  que  les 
trois  unites  sechement  observees  pourraient  encore  glacer  les 
spectateurs  K   '  In  the  same  year  La  Motte  attacked   the  lack 
of  action  in  the  French  theater  and  advised  a  judicious  imita- 
tion of  the  English  in  this  respect  ~.  The  reducing  of  the  uni- 
ties to  that  of  action  alone  is  exactly  what  Prevost  himself  does 
in  his  treatment  of  Steele  ^.  It  is  one  of  the  best   parts  of 
his  criticism,  but  La  Motte  has  preceded  him.  Still  earlier 
Saint-Evremond  had  observed  in  regard  to  the  rules :  ' '  Les 
Anglois  sont  persuades  que  les  libertes  qu'on  se  donne  pour 
mieux  plaire  doivent  etrepreferees  k  des  regies  exactes,  dont  un 
auteur  sterile  et  languissant  se  fait  un  art  d'ennuyer.  II  faut 
aimer  la  regie  pour  eviter    la  confusion ;  il  faut  aimer  le  bon 
sens  qui  modere  I'ardeur  d'une  imagination  allumee  ;  mais  il 
faut  6ter  a  la  regie  toute  contrainte  qui  gene,  et  bannir  une 
raison  scrupuleuse,  qui  par  un   trop  grand  attachement  k  la 
justesse,    ne  laisse  rien  de  libre  et  de  naturel^.  "   Finally,  it 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Du  Bos,  whose   influence  on   his 
century  was  so  great,  exerted  much  influence  upon  Prevost  also. 
Du  Bos  preached  constantly  criticism  of"  sentiment  "  instead 


1.  La  Motte,  Suite  des  Reflexions  sur  la  IragMie,  oii  Von  ripond  k  M. 
de  Voltaire,  p.  60. 

2.  La  Motte,  Discours  k  I'occasion  de  la  tragMie  de  Romulus,  p.  502. 

3.  Supra,  pp.  1)3-07. 

4.  Saint-Evremond,  OEuvres  niesUes,  II,  p.  212, 
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of  criticism  by  rule.  He  acknowledges  the  same  criterion  as 
La  Fontaine,  Hacine,  Moliere,  and  La  Bruyere  when  he  says 
that  the  work  of  art  must  please  and  touch  the  emotions,  and 
that  only  by  its  elTect  may  it  be  judged.  He  goes  farther  than 
they,  however,  in  his  perce|»lion  that  criticism  must  be  historical 
and  relative.  We  have  seen  that  Prevost  is  usually  conscious 
that  to  judge  a  foreign  literature  one  must  be  thoroughly  fami- 
liar with  the  customs,  institutions,  and  character  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  has  been  produced.  Only  rarely  does  he 
seem  to  depart  from  this  principle  of  relativity. 

Thus  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that  the  formation  of  Prevost's 
general  attitude  of  conservative  liberalism  may  in  the  main  be 
traced  to  authors  of  his  own  country,  such  of  it,  that  is,  as  is 
not  due  to  his  eventful  life  which  brought  him  early  into 
touch  with  diiferent  social,  political,  and  literary  milieux. 
When  he  went  to  England,  he  was  already  thirty-one  years 
old  ;  his  general  point  of  view  must  have  been  almost  entirely 
formed  before  he  came  into  contact  with  English  literature. 
We  cannot  share  the  viewpoint  of  Mr.  Bury,  who  in  an 
enthusiastic  essay  attributes  much  of  Provost's  formation  to 
De  Foe  and  to  the  English  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
and  of  James.  "  To  what  sources,  "  exclaims  Mr,  Bury,  *'  had 
Provost  gone  for  inspiration  and  tragic  power ;  if  not  to  the 
English  sixteenth  century  ?  And  he  only  handed  down  to  our 
modern  literature  what  he  had  received  from  the  country  of 
Webster,  Marlowe,  Ben  Jonson,  Heywood  ;  for  in  England 
self-analysis  dates  far  back  '.  "  Of  those  mentioned,  however, 
the  only  one  whom  Prevost  gives  indication  of  knowing  even 
by  name  is  Ben  Jonson  and  him,  as  we  have  seen,  he  judges 
entirely  after  Rowe  witiiout  adding  a  single  personal  comment. 
Prevost  had  used  the  autobiographical  manner  in  the  novel 
before  going  to  England  and,  even  though  he  may  have  read 
De  Foe  as  soon  as  it  was  translated  into  French,  he  did  not 
need  to  seek  the  method  there  ;  it  was  not  new  to  the  country 

1.  F.  B,  Bury,  The  Ahbi  Privost  in  England,  p.  33. 
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of  Courtilz  de  Sandras  and  Lesag'e.  As  for  the  "  science  du 
milieu  ^,  "  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  in  Prevost's  novels,  except 
in  the  most  vag-ue  and  undeveloped  form.  Often  his  scenes 
are  laid  in  countries  of  which  he  knew  little  or  nothing. 

It  seems  that  he  really  came  little  in  contact  with  English 
literature  anterior  to  Dryden.  Shakespearhe  knew  somewhat  ; 
he  probably  had  read  and  seen  acted  many  of  his  plays,  but 
we  have  seen  that  he  brought  back  to  his  countrymen  a  mini- 
mum of  personal  impressions  regarding  the  great  playwright. 
Dryden  came  closer  to  him,  and  Milton,  but  they  both  yield 
before  Steele,  Addison,  and  Pope,  who  were  really  of  one 
mind  with  him  on  most  points  of  literary  doctrine.  Their 
influence,  however,  was  directed  mainly  along  the  same  lines 
as  that  of  the  liberal  movement  we  have  already  seen  appearing 
about  the  same  time  in  France  ;  it  strengthened,  but  did  not 
create,  the  tendencies  of  Prevost's  criticism. 

We  have  already  noted  more  direct  sources  for  his  literary 
judgments  :  the  Essays  of  Rowe  and  Gildon  are  all-important 
and  most  significant  in  doing  away  with  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  supposed  originality  as  far  as  Shakespear  is  concerned ; 
Addison  he  cites  frequently,  as  did  Du  Bos  before  him  and 
Le  Blanc  after  ;  Pope  naturally  is  invoked  as  an  authority 
and  Shaftesbury  likewise ;  Toland's  Life  of  Milton  is  utilized  -, 
as  is  Wotton's  Essay    on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning  3.  A 

1.  Bury,  o.  c,  p.  38  and  p.  49.  Mr.  Bury  (p.  36)  waves  the  Pour  et  Conlre 
aside  with  the  remark  that  Prevost  "  never  forgot  he  was  catering  for 
a  nation  who  always  had  detested  earnest  praise  of  another  country ;  he 
wrote,  therefore,  more  en  dilettante  in  this  journal  tlian  in  any  of  his 
works,  and  M.  Brunetiere  could  scarcely  say  that  in  his  periodical 
Provost  gave  himself  toutentier. . .  The  M^nioires  dun  homme  de  quality 
contain  a  page  on  the  English  stage  that  reveals  what  the  author  thought, 
and  did  not  always  say,  to  the  Parisian  readers  of  his  journal.  "  There 
is  a  grain  of  truth  in  this  attitude,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  only  a  grain. 
In  any  case  it  needs  to  be  proved.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  M^moires  represent  Prevost's  final  opinion  any  more  than  the  Pour 
et  Contre,  whereas  what  evidence  we  have  of  the  author's  preferences 
tends,  as  we  have  seen,  to  show  that  concessions  in  the  periodical  to 
public  taste  are  not  frequent  nor  important  and  that  the  journal  repre- 
sents su]).slnntially  Pr(^vost's  real  attitude  toward  English  literature. 

2.  The  same  source  had  been  used  by  the  1720  edition  of  Bayle, 

3.  Gf.  supra,  pp.  118-19. 
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study  of  the  daily  papers  and  periodicals  published  in  London 
during  the  period  trom  1728  to  1740  might  perhaps  reveal 
other  borrowings  like  those  from  Rowe  and  Gildon  '  ;  it  is 
improbable,  however,  that  these  would  materially  change  our 
estimate  of  Prevost's  criticism,  the  case  of  the  other  authors 
involved  being  very  dilTerent  from  that  of  Shakespear,  who 
alone  of  those  treated  by  Prevost  presented  especial  dilliculties 
to  one  of  French  training  and  tastes  '.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  important  letters  and  documents  concerning  the  Abbe 
Prevost,  still  preserved  at  Hesdin  in  184i.  were  burned  in  a 
moment  of  pique-  by  one  of  Prevost's  own  descendants, 
Alphonse-Xavier  Le  Merchier  K  Editing  the  Pour  et  Contre 
nearly  seven  years  in  France,  Prevost  must  have  kept  up 
constant  and  voluminous  corespondence  with  friends  in 
England.  None  of  that  correspondence  has  come  to  light. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  sources;  that  of  the  influence 
of  Prevost  upon  his  period  is  more  difficult  to  solve,  for  the 
Abbe  was  not  one  of  those  vigorous  champions  of  new  causes 
who  leave  a  markedly  individual  impress  on  their  time,  so 
that  even  later  ages  may  pick  up  the  traces.  His  influence 
tends  either  to  be  obscured  by  that  of  Voltaire  or  to  be- 
come merged  with  that  of  those  contemporaries  w^ho  also  were 
aiding  the  spread  of  English  ideas.  The  Abbe  Le  Blanc 
referred  to  Prevost's  translation  of  All  for  Love  ^  and  criti- 
cized a  detail  regarding  Hamlet \  Voltaire,  as  is  shown  by 
his  correspondence  and  his  evident  desire  to  be  well  spoken 
of  in  the  Pour  et  Conlre,  considered  it  a  magazine  of  influence. 
He  even  gave  circulation  to  some  of  his  articles  by  having  them 
printed  in    Prevost's  journal.  Both  Rousseau*^  and    Diderot' 

1.  Cf.  supra,  Chap,  vii,  pp.  67  fT.  The  files  of  these  newspapers  have 
not  been  accessiljle  to  me. 

2.  Swift  pleased  Prevost's  contemporaries  more  than  he  did  the  Abb6 
himself. 

3.  Harrise,  pp.  76-77. 

4.  Supra,  p.  73,   note  3. 

5.  Letlres  dun  Frani^ois,  II,  pp.  294-95. 

6.  Ct'urres,  V,  pp.  469,  578. 

7.  QEuvres,  VII,  p.  313. 
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praised  Prevost's  novels  very  highly  ;  it  is  quite  probable, 
especially  in  the  case  of  Diderot,  that  they  were  also  readers 
of  the  Pour  et  Contre.  We  know  that  Rousseau  later  referred 
to  Lillo's  play,  the  London  Merchant,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  that  it  was  Prevost  who  introduced  this  piece  to 
the  French  public.  Diderot  in  turn  was  strongly  influenced  by 
this  same  play  in  the  direction  of  his  j6o«r^eof5  drama.  Whether 
their  first  acquaintance  with  Lillo  came  from  Prevost  or  from 
Clement  of  Geneva,  who  in  1748  translated  the  w^holeplay,  is 
not  certain.  The  latter  in  any  case  was  familiar  with  Prevost's 
previous  treatment  i. 

But  Prevost's  influence  must  be  sought  less  in  particular 
individuals  than  in  the  public  at  large  for  whom  he  wrote. 
The  Pour  et  Contre  was  read,  not  only  in  France,  but 
wherever  in  Europe  the  French  language  and  literature  were 
familiar  to  a  cultivated  society.  M.  Lirondelle  ~  has  noted 
that  it  was  read  in  Russia.  It  is  needless  to  insist  upon  the 
role  of  French  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  the  one  universal 
language  read  and  spoken  from  Italy  to  Sweden.  It  is  not 
without  moment  that  the  great  names  of  English  literature 
and  much  of  their  work  were  thus  early  treated  by  the 
Pour  et  Contre  with  fairness  and  moderation.  In  the  case  of 
Shakespear  it  is  especially  important  that  Prevost  w^as  not 
the  rabid  anglomaniac  that  he  has  been  thought  to  be  ;  had  he 
been  so,  it  might  well  be  that  the  cause  of  English  literature 
would  have  been  greatly  hindered  instead  of  helped,  thai 
Europe  impregnated  with  the  principles  of  French  taste 
might  have  rejected  for  a  longer  time  still  the  great  master 
of  English  drama.  As  it  was,  the  Abbe  Prevost  presented  the 
English  poet,  wath  insufficient  personal  enthusiasm  it  is  true, 
but  with  fairness  and  due  attention  to  the  more  reasonable  of 
the  two  English  attitudes,  w^arning  his  readers  frankly  that 
they  would  find  much  that  would  displease  and  shock  their 


1.  Jusserand,  p.  193,  n,  1. 

2.  Shakespeare  en  Russie,  p.  16. 
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taste,  but  telling  thorn  at  the  same  time  that  they  would  find 
much  to  repay  their  readin^^  in  thisstranf^e  new  drama  that  had 
come  out  of  the  north.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  thus  Prevost 
rendered  a  very  real  service  both  to  Enj^lish  and  to  French 
literature,  a  service  for  which  he  deserves  high  credit,  even 
though  its  extent  cannot  be  precisely  measured. 
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